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IV  PREFACE^ 

aim,  to  incorporate  the  most  recent  and  inte- 
resting facts,  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
Dairy,  accompanied  with  references  to  ap- 
proved authoi'.ties,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
exhibit  the  present  practice  of  the  best  Dairies 
m  the  Kingdom. 

In  reply  to  any  objections  that  may  be  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Anderson,  from 
the  name  of  Mr.  Twamley  being  placed  most 
prominently  in  the' present  volume;  the  Edi- 
tor begs  to  observe,  that  this  has  been  done, 
not  out  of  disrespect  to*  the  memory  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  whose  patriotic  labours  the  Agri- 
cultural Interest  is  so  deeply  indebted;  but 
simply  from  the  circumstance  of  Mi»  Twam- 
ley's  name  being  more  extensively  known  as  a 
practical  man,  in  the  Dairy  Districts  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Editor  offers  the  present  Manual  of 
Dairy  Practice,  in  the  hope  that  the  perusal  of 
its  pages,  will  contribute  to  facilitate  the  fu- 
ture business  of  the  Dairy,  as  well  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  profitable  to  the  Farmer  or  Dairy* 
Owner. 

January  1«  1S16. 
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PART    I. 

ON 

THE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  TUB 

BUTTER  DAIRY,  &c. 


In  the  formation  of  a  Dairy,  there  are  Tarioua 
important  subjects,  vrbich  claim  the  attentive  ooi^* 
sideration  of  the  individual,  by  whom  it  Inay  be 
established.  Sometimes,  he  may  think  it  his  inte- 
rest to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quaatUy  of  pro* 
duce ;  sometimes  it  may  be  more  beneficial  for  him 
to  have  it  of  the  finest  quality :  and,  at  other 
times,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  both  these  ob- 
jects in  view,  the  one  or  the  other  in  a  greater 
or  less  proportion,  as  local  circumstances  may  re- 
quire.    It  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  that  he 
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should  know  how  lie  may  accomplish  the  oae  or 
the  ulber  of  these  purposes,  in  the  easiest  and 
most  direct  maiiaer. 

To  be  able  to  convert  his  milk  to  the  highest 
possible  profit,  in  every  case,  he  ought  to  be  fully 
scquuiuled  with  every  circumetauce  respectiug  the 
manufacture  both  of  butter  and  of  cheese  ;  for  it 
may,  iu  some  cases,  happen,  that  a  certuin  poruoii 
of  milk  may  be  more  advantageously  converted 
into  butter  than  into  cheese ;  while  auother  por- 
tion of  it  would  yield  more  profit  if  made  into 
cheese,  tn  the  present  instance,  our  nttenlion  will 
be  directed  to  the  mHnufacture  of  Biilter:  the 
following  pages,  therefore,  will  Irent,  1.  Of  the 
Utualion  and  arrangement  of  the  Daity-house, 
and  of  the  Vessels  and  other  Utensils  belonging  to 
a  Diiiry.  2,  On  the  choice  of  Callle  for  the  Dairy, 
aud  the  Food  most  proper  for  iheni.  3.  Un  the 
genenV  inanagemtut  of  Dairy  Cuws.  4.  On  the 
sepaiaiiouofthe  Cream;  aixl,  j.  On  the  processe* 
of  Churning  and  cuuug  Duller, 


CHAP.    I. 

of  the  dairy-house,  and  the  utenstls 

belo:kgino  to  it. 


SECT,  t 

On  the  SUuaUon  ani  Arrangemeni  iff  the  Daky^  , 

or  Milk'Hauee. 

No  Dairy  can  be  mana^d  with  profit,  un* 
less  a  place  be  first  provided,  wliicb  1$  properl]^ 
adapted  for  keeping  the  milk^-as  well  as  for  cat* 
rying  on  the  diffeteut  operationfi  of  ibe  Dairy* 
The  necessary  reqjjiisites  of  a  good  milk-bouse  are» 
tliat  it  be  cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in  winter,  so 
as  to  preserve  nearly  the  same  tempcratove  tbrough- 
x)ut  the  year ;  and  that  it  be  dry,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  kept  clean  at  all  times.  As  It  is,  on  most 
occasions,  difficult  to  contrive  a  place  witbin  the 
dwelling-bouse,  tbat  can  fK>ssess  all  these  requi- 
sites, it  becomes  advisable  to  erect  a  separate 
building,  upon  the  plan  immediately  to  be  describ- 
ed ;  which  may,  m  every  situation,  be  reared  at 
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a  GompBratively  small  expenip,  and  will  answer 
(bis  purpose  much  better  than  any  of  those  costly 
structures,  which  have  been  erected  for  noblemen 
or  gentlemen,  for  this  particular  use. 

It  b  hardly  possible,  during  the  summer,  to 
keep  3  dairji-house  too  cool;  on  this  account,  the 
building  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  erected  in  a 
^ry  and  airy  situation,  near  a  cool  spring,  or 
ninning  water,  where  that  couveuieucy  can  be 
commanded.  If  it  be  in  the  vicuiity  of  tlie 
latter,  the  water  should  be  so  conducted,  where 
the  nature  of  tbe  ground  will  admit  of  it,  aa 
'to  have  a  small  stream  brought  from  the  rill, 
and  made  to  run  through  the  house ;  and,  if 
it  can  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe,  to  fall 
on  the  pavement,  from  as  great  a  height  as  may 
be  convenient,  it  will  be  productive  of  considera- 
ble advantage  ;  as  it  will  contribute  much  to  pre- 
serve the  air  continually  pure,  fresh,  and  cool. 

Further,  the  dairy-bouse  should  be  so  placed,  that 
no  stagnant  water  may  remain  near  it,  and  that  the 
cows  may  have  as  easy  access  to  it  as  possible.  A 
trough,  through  which  the  stream  of  water  Dows, 
should  also  be  provided  near  the  house,  whence 
the  cows  may  drink ;  and,  should  there  be  no 
spreading  trees  to  afford  a  natural  shade,  an  arti- 
ficial shade  ought  to  be  erected,  under  which,  tbe 
cows  may  at  all  times  find  a  comfortable  shelter. 
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The  whole  of  thii  straclnre  should  consist  of  a 
radfe  of  narrow  baildings,  disposed  agreesbly  to 
the  following 

PLAN  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  ITS  APPURTE- 
NANCES. 


Q] 


Genertd  Explanation  of  the  Letteri  of  Reference. 
Fig.  1.    A,  Istbe dairy  iothecentre,  aunouDded 
bjf  open  passages. 
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Fig.  1.     B,  Is  Ihe  entry  to  ihe  dairy,  from 
noclfa. 

C,  Tbe  icc-hoiise. 

D,  The  scullery,   or  wasb-liousc, 
/          Ibe  <l(ior  from  lliCBoutb,aiKl  beucljes 

placed  beiiealli. 
/,  Isadoorwilb  tbeiuilk-bouse,  &c. 
h.  Is  Itie  fire-place. 
I^g.  S.     A,  Ts  tbe  iiiilk-liniise. 

B,  B,  Arc  |>nssages  round  it. 

e,    Is  the  iiilerior  wiadow,  witb  the  exte- 
rior windnw  over  it. 
d,  Is  llie  ventilator,  or  air-pipe. 
g.  Is  Ilic  exterior  window. 
Fig.  3.    Represenls  Ibe  structure  of  tbe  veiitila> 
lor,  rf. 
I,    Is  the  Talve  at  the  lop. 
k,  \*  the  valve  at  the  boltoni,  whicli 

coiniiiiinicates  with  tbe  milk-bouse. 

tt.  Is  a  valve   cooimunicating  with  the 

passage. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  walls  of 

ibis  building  should  be  brick  in  the  inside,  lined 

nil  round  the  outside  with  a  thick  wall  of  sod,  and 

covered  with  a  very  thick  tbntcJi,  for  tbe  pur))ose 

of  obstnicliii";  the  passage  either  of  beat  or  cold, 

which  might  be  done  in  this  way  very  efieclually : 

but  subse<|ueutex))G Hence  has  shewn,  that  Ibesaine 


Ihe  1 

vilh  I 
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object  will  be  attained  at  much  leas  expeasc^  tnd 
with  the  addition  of  a  double  wall  all  roiHid*. 
The  inside  wall  should  be  formed  of  brick  or  latb^ 
plastered  on  bolh  sides  tlie  outside  wall  may  be 
lath  plastered.     The  entry  to  the  dairy  sliould  be 
from  the  north  at  B,  Fig,  1,  but  there  should 
also  be  another  communication  through  the  door 
/,  into  the  anti-room;  which  will  beconyentent 
on  many  occasions^  especially  in  the  winter,  when 
the  outer  door  B,  may  be  kept  continually  shut. 
The  outward  roof  should  be  made  of  good  slate 
or  tiles;  the  inner  roof  of  plaster,  made  very 
close.    Further,  between  these  two  roofs  there 
should  be  a  vacant  space,  for  the  circulation  of 
air,  as  delineated  in  the  section  of  it,  at  Fig.  C,  in 
which  A,  represents  the  inside  of  the  milk- house, 
and  B,  B,  the  open  area  between  tlie  walls  all  rouml 
it.    This  space  diminishes  gradually  towards  the 
top,  till  at  length  it  terminates  in  the  wooden 
chimney,  d;  which  is  intended  to  serve  the  pur* 
poses  of  a  ventilator,  and  should,  be  carried  to  the 
height  of  at  least  sIk  or  eight  feet  above  the  roof* 
Through  this  tube,  that  portion  of  air,  whidi  is 
heated  through  the  outer  wall  when  the  sun  acts 
upon  it,  will  be  instantly  carried  off,  so  as  never  to 

*  The  ^rinctfle  upon  which  the  efficacy  of  diis  mode  of 
building  depends,  is  explained  at  considerable  length,  in 
Dr.  Anderson's  **  JtecreatioMs  U  jiffrualtun!*  voL  L  pp^  810, 
and  following. 
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affect  the  tetuperalure  of  the  inner  wall.  A  valve, 
that  shuts  quite  dose  at  pleasure,  is  placed  at  i; 
which,  when  let  down,  prevents  the  esctipe  of  auy 
air,  and  Ihii^mlerrupts  at  will  the  escape  of  heated 
air,  just  mentioned.  TI)e  top  of  litis  ventilator 
is  covered,  bjf  nieaus  of  sooie  boards,  in  the  form 
of  a  roof,  which  throws  off  llic  rain,  without  inter- 
ruplbg  the  current  of  air.  There  is  also  an  open- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  inner  house,  communi- 
cating with  that  tube,  through  which  any  particles 
of  air,  which  may  be  accidentally  heated,  will 
be  at  liheity  to  fly  off,  as  soon  as  it  is  generated. 
This  lube  is  likewise  furnished  with  a  valve,  which 
may  be  closed  at  pleasure.  The  floor  of  the  milfc- 
I'house  is  raiiicd  one  step  higher  than  the  outside 
earth,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  (he 
vacant  area  all  round ;  by  which  means,  the  cold 
air,  timt  may  be  precipitated  during  the  cold  wea- 
ther in  winter,  will  be  at  liberty  to  flow  off,  with- 
out affecting  the  temperature  within. 

In  order  to  give  Ught  to  the  milk-honse,  a  win- 
dow is  placed  along  tlie  slant  of  the  mside  roof,  at 
c,  whichloohs  towards  the  north, forasgreatadi»- 
tance  as  shall  be  judged  necessary.  The  glass  in 
this  window  is  puttied  closely  down,  so  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  opened ;  on  the  slant  of  the  outside 
loof,  at  g,  exactly  over  it,  is  placed  another  win- 
dow, with  the  glass  also  puttied  closely  down,  so 


as  to  admit  the  freepassage  of  the  ligbt,  without 
Occasioning  any  interruption  of  the  air  between  the 
two  glasses.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  van,  acting 
upon  this  window,  either  in  the  momii^  or  even- 
ing, could  have  any  sensible  effect  in  altering  the 
temperature  of  this  apartment ;  but,  if  such  change 
should  take  place,  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  would  be 
effectually  prevented  from  falling  on  the  inside  of 
that  structure,  by  erecting  a  screen  on  the  out- 
side, to  the  east  and  west  /of  the  window. 

The  passage  round  the  milk-house  should  com- 
municate with  the  external  air  below  only  at  one 
place,  namely,  at  the  north  side,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door  B.    Four  openings  may  be  made  into 
the  milk-house,  about  a  foot  firom  tlie  floor,  one 
on  each  side,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating^t  occa«  ^ 
sionsdly;  each  of  these  should  have  a  cover,  by:   ■■* 
which  they  tan  be  closely  shut  at  pleasure ;  and 
within  such  openings  there  should  be  stretched  a 
piece  of  thin  gauze,  to  prevent  the  access  of  in- 
sects or  other  vermin.     If  the  valve  at  the  top  be 
occasionally  opened  when  the  sun  shines  bright,  it   . 
will  occasion  a  circulation  of  air  from  below  up- 
ward, which  will  carry  off  any  damp  vapour  that 
may  arise ;  but  this  should  only  be  done  when  the 
confined  smell  indicates  its  necessity.    The  venti- 
lation, during  winter,  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
means  which  are  described  ia  a  sub'^equent  page, 
or  by  a  heated  body,  introduced  into  the  hodse 
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I  itielf  for  Ihat  purpose.  The  whole  of  the  apart- 
ment wiihiii  shniild  be  fiiiUheil  off  with  hard 
pla  Icr,  iieally  siiioolhed,  wiUioul  any  kind  of 
ornauieut,  80  asto  admit  of  being  easily  cleaned, 
U  oceasiim  may  require.  No  oil  paint  sliouid  bff 
lued,  but  it  may  be  coaled  with  conimon  uhilen- 
iog,  diluted  with  bnttcr-milk,  which  will  answer 
C»efy  purpose  of  sizt,  without  having  any  smell. 
It  may  be  tinged  with  any  colour  that  may  be  de- 
■ired ;  and,  from  iu  cheupiiess,  may  easily  be  re- 
newed, Hs  often  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary. 

In  tlie  middle  should  be  placed  a  large  flat  slab 
of  marble  (if  the  owner  do  not  regard  expense), 
or,  which  is  equally  useful,  of  good  free-stone  at 
least  three  ftet  wide,  and  of  a  length  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  apartment ;  this  should  rebt  on 
pedeUals  that  would  snjipott  it  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feel  and  a  half.  Beneadi  thU  should 
be  a  trough  of  stone,  the  bottom  of  which  should 
be  nearly  level  with  the  threshold  of  the  outer 
door:  and  the  edges  of  which,  being  six  inches 
broad  all  round,  should  rise  sis  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  Ihc  milk-house ;  so  that,  when 
filled  with  water,  it  would  be  about  one  foot  in 
depth.  From  the  bottom  of  this  should  run  a 
pipe,  lo  admit  of  its  beitig  emptied  at  pleasure ; 
and,  if  it  be  supplied  by  a  current  of  runniiig  water, 
a  place  should  be  made  at  ooe  side,  a  little  lower 
tbau  tlie  rest,  nherc  the  water  caa  run  over,  and 
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be  carried  out  of  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  pavo« 
ment  should  be  of  stoae;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
procured  without  great  expense,  of  hard  brick^ 
neatly  laid*  Further,  round  the  sides  should  bt 
placed,  at  a  convenient  height,  sheWet  lor  tha 
milk^ns :  for  these,  stone  will  be  the  preferabla 
material,  where  it  can  be  procured ;  but  where  it 
is  not  attainable,  wooden  shelves  may  bt  substi* 
tnted  with  equal  advantage* 

Nothing  IS  more  pr^udicial  in  a  dairy,  thaa 
a  damp,  confined  air,  which  soon  becomes  in* 
fected  with  an  acid  taint,  that  greatly  afieets  the 
taste  of  all  its  products.  This  circumstance, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  especially  guarded  against  i 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  this  view,  that  the  pipe,  in 
the  form  of  a  chimney*,  was  contrived  for  this 
building,  the  structure  and  operation  of  which 
we  now  pcpcecd  particularly  to  explain. 

Tlus  pipe  may  be  made,  on  three  sides^  of 
wood  lined  with  plaster,  lor  the  sake  of  closa- 
ness:  the  fourth  side,  which  should  front  the 
south,  should  be  of  glass,  closely  puttied,  so  as 
to  be  air-tight.  The  dimensions  may  vary,  at 
|)leaMire,  from  one  to  two  feet  of  internal  dia- 
meter ;  the  wider  it  is  from  east  to  west,  the 
mcNre  efficacious  it  will  j^ove:  its  height,  also, 
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may  vary  in  l!ke  manner ;  but  should  not  be  less 
Ihan  sis  feet,  as  its  eS'ecIs  iucrease  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  It  should  liave  one  valve  at  top, 
unmediately  under  the  air-boles,  as  »!  i.  Fit;.  S, 
which  can  be  shut  at  pleasure,  and  another  valve 
%l  tbe  bottom,  at  k,  which  may  be  closed  or  not, 
as  circumstances  shall  indicate.  Tlie  lower  pipe 
opens  into  the  milk-house,  and  is  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  higher  pipe.  The  opening 
at  one  side,  m,  is  closed ;  at  n,  is  a  valre,  which, 
when  shut,  cuts  oif  all  communicutiou  between 
tliiG  pipe  and  the  e^tternal  area.  By  means  of 
lliesc  valves  the  ventilator  can  be  regulated  at 
pleasure. 

When  the  sun  sliities,  it  acts  freely  thrnugh 
the  glass  upon  the  inside  of  the  lube  through  its 
whole  length,  and  conseiiuenlly  heats  and  rarefies 
the  air  in  it,  which  gives  a  teudency.  to  ascend 
with  a  velocity  propotliuned  to  the  heat  of  the 
■un  acting  at  the  time,  and  al.io  to  the  height  of 
the  tube  conjoined.  If  ibe  valve  ati,  be  opened, 
this  brated  air  will  fly  off  tfarough  tbe  air-boles 
at  top,  and  uf  course  a  draught  of  air  from 
below  must  then  take  place.  If  the  milk-house 
reiiuire  to  be  ventilated,  the  valve  k  is  lifted  up, 
while  at  the  same  time  tlie  valve  n  is  closed. 
The  whole  of  the  air,  which  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  current  in  the  pipe,  will  then  be  drawu  from 
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the  milk-hoQse  only,  which  may  thus  be  com- 
pletely ventilated  at  pleasure.  When  the  valve 
k  is  let  down,  and  the  valves  fi  are  opened,  the 
ventilation  will  take  place  only  in  the  external 
area.  If  the  valves  k  and  ii  be  both  closed  at  the 
same  time,  no  ventilation  can  take  place  below: 
bat,  in  that  case,  in  order  to  supply  the  cur^ 
rent,  a  hole  left,  for  that*  purpose,  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  should.be  opened,  to  supply 
the  waste  from  the  external  air.  If,  ho^/ever, 
that  hole  be  q^ued^  while  either  of  the  valves 
are  also  up,  it  will  tend  only  to  diminish  the  sue* 
tion  from  below ;  and,  if  the  air-holes  below  be 
stopped  up  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  ventilation 
below  may  be  entirely  stopped,  or  moderated  to 
any  degree  that  may  be  judged  requisite. 

In  summer,  it  would  be  convenient  in  general 
to  have  the  valve  n,  and  the  air-hole  of  the  pipe 
both  open,  and  the  valve  k  shut,  unless  occa- 
sionally, when  a  ventilation  was  required;  thus 
to  allow  the  air  that  is  heated  in  the  inside  of 
the  south  passage  wall  to  escape. 

In  winter,  however,  the  valve  n,  should  gene« 
rally  be  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air, 
which  was  thus  heated  in  the  passages  by  the 
action  of  tlie  suu,  from  being  carried  off.  This 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  cold  in  that  area.  The 
valve  t  should  also,  during  the  whole  of  that  sea- 


■on,  be  kept  closely  shtit,  uuless  eKlraordlnar; 
circumstances  should  render  it  necessai^  to  open 
it ;  and  the  air-liole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
should  then  also  be  closed,  while  tlie  valve  it 
should  be  left  open.  The  effvvt  of  ihb  appa- 
ratus would  be,  that  the  air,  which  is  healed  aud 
rarefied  by  the  sun,  in  the  iusidc  of  the  pipe, 
would  expand  itself  dowuwards,  being  forced 
through  the  opeTiing  k,  and  consequently  would 
tend  to  moderate  ihe  cold  in  the  milk-house  •. 

The    passage    round    the    milk-house,    which 
«ught  to  be,  at  least,  four  feet  wide,  alioulil  an- 
swer Ibe  purposeN  of  an  apartment  for  keeping 
butter,  or  other  things  which  require  to  be  kept 
GonI ;  it  should  have  no  windows,  or  other  open- 
ings into  it   exlemiiUy,    bat  receive    light  from 
.  llie  inner  apartment,  by  a  glazed  window  in  each 
nde  of  Ihe  milk-house,  made  perfectly  close  every 
way,  so   an  to   admit    light  only,    without   any 
communication  of  air.     The  walls  of  liiese  pas- 
•ages  «houM,   on    every    side,    be   covered  with 
plaster,  wrought  as  smoothly  as  possible;  and  this 
I  {tlastei  should  further  be  extended  over  the  inside 
L  of  the  roof,  and  tlte  outt^de  of  the  inner  roof,  io 
L  H  to  make  it  perfectly  air-light,  if  possible,  espe- 
I  aially  lowaids   the  upper  pari.     A  double  coal 
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of  plaster  sbouldy  therefore,  be  applied  with  great 
care^  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  cracks  that  occur  io 
drying.  Still  more  efiectually  to  dry  up  any 
fissure  which  may  ^cekleotalJy  take  place,  the 
whole  should  be  covered  with  paper  neatly  pasted 
upon  it ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  to  examine  it 
from  time  to  time,  to  observe  whether  any  rents 
have  takon  place,  which  should  be  immediately 
closed.  The  use  of  these,  apparently  mini\te, 
preoautions,  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

In  situations  near  large  towns,  where  ice  could 
be  sold  ia  auoimer>  it  would  prove  a  great  accom- 
modation to  the  dairy-owner,  to  make  an  ice- 
house adjoining  to  his  dairy,  as  at  C,  Fig.  1. 
This  should  be  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  on 
three  sides,  with  an  interval  between  them,  like 
the  dairy.  The  place  for  holding  the  ice  should 
be  formed  of  upright  posts,  lined  with  wattled 
work  of  wands^  or  dose  rail-work,  leaving  a 
walk  all  round  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide ;  round 
which  Aould  be  foruied  a  gutter  for  carrying  off 
fmy  water  that  laay  drop  from  the  ice.  This> 
Indeed,  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  that 
could  be  contrived  for  making  an  ice4iouse  in 
any  situation ;  ^nd  is  a  vooAr  of  making  cellars^ 
fiur  pi:eferable  to  that  of  vauhs  uuder-ground^^ 
which  are  not  only  more  liable  to  damp,  as  well 
as  sulgoet  to  mould  and  rottenaeas,  but  also  »» 


much  more  espensive,  and  not  better  calculated 
to  preserve  a  gentle  eooiness,  and  equal  tempe- 
rature at  all  seasons. 

Theapartnient  marked  D,  Fig, !,  p.  5,  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  repository  for  the  utensils  of  llie 
dair;,  and  a  place  in  wliicli  they  ma}>  be  cleaned 
and  put  in  order,  to  be  ready  when  ihey  are  uaut- 
ed.  For  tliis  purpose,  ranges  of  shelves  may  be 
placed  round  the  walls,  and  tables  and  other 
conveuiencca  disposed  wlicre  necessary.  The  door 
should  open  from  the  south,  where  the  roof 
projects  about  two  feet  over  the  wall,  for  a  pur- 
pose that  will  presently  be  e^tplained.  At  one 
end,  A  is  a  fire-place,  on  which  should  be  fixed  x 
cauldron  of  a  proper  size,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
dairy.  At/,  is  a  door,  leading  directly  into  the 
dairy,  which  may  be  employed  occasionally  m 
the  summer,  but  should  be  used  as  the  only  entry 
to  it  in  winter,  during  which  season  the  door  B, 
Fig.i,  should  be  kept  constantly  shut. 

The  intention  of  all  these  contrivances,  it  will 
«aEily  appear,  is,  to  enable  the  attentive  owner 
of  a  daily  to  keep  his  milk  in  a  proper  degree  of 
temperature,  both  during  the  summer  and  winter 
season,  and  to  carry  on  all  the  npcratlons  of  the 
dairy,  with  the  least  possible  trouble  or  expense. 
This  equality  of  temperature  in  the  milk-house,  is 
of  very  material  importance ;  as  any  considei 
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▼ariatioD  in  the  degree  of  heat  tends  greatly  to 
derange  his  operations,  and  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  dairy.  For  instance, 
if  the  heat  be  too  great,  the  milk  suddenly 
coagulates  without  admitting  of  any  separation 
of  the  cream ;  and  it  is  so  quickly  turned  sour,  as 
greatly  to  spoil  or  impede  e^ery  operation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  milk  he  exposed  to  too 
cold  a  temperature,  the  cream  will  separate  from 
it  slowly,  and  with  difficulty ;  it  acquires  a  hitter 

^and  disagreeable  taste,  the  butter  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  come  at  ail;  and,  when  it  is  ob- 

*  tained,  it  is  so  pale  in  the  colour,  so  small  in 
quantity,  of  such  a  hard  and  brittle  consbtence, 
so  poor  to  the  taste,  and  of  so  little  value  in  all 
respects,  as  to  produce  a  very  low  price  at  the 
market,  compared  with  what  it  would  have 
brought,  had  it  been  preserved  in  a  proper  degree 
of  warmth. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  both  these  ex- 
tremes, as  much  as  possible,  the  milk-house, 
properly  so  called,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  into  which  there  iS  no  access  directly 
from  the  open  air ;  an  open  area  is  left  all  round 
it,  since  experience  shews  that  air,  when  properly 
regulated,  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat  or  cold ; 
so  that  a  long  continuance  of  either  hot  or  cold 
weather  would  have  no  sensible  effect  in  altering 
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the  temperature  or  lliis  apartment ;  nnJ  if  at  aoy 
time,  it  should  acquire  a  small  degree  of  lieat 
or  cold,  more  than  was  desiruble,  ibis,  if  it  w«c 
corrected  by  tlie  artiGciul  ineaus  above  described, 
would  retain  such  arliticial  teniperalun:  for  a 
long  lime.  Tbcse  are  tbe  udvniitages,  proposed 
to  be  gained  by  llie  cbeap  auil  simple  mode  of 
construclion  wliieh  we  have  deemed  it  necessary 
thus  minuiely  lo  detail. 

No  expetiinenls  have  yet  been  made,  to  ascer- 
tain, with  the  requisite  accuracy,  the  precise  degree 
of  heat  which  is  ma^t  favourable  for  the  different 
operations  of  the  dairy.  From  the  trials  made  by 
the  author  of  these  pages,  he  has  reason  to  belie*« 
that,  when  the  heat  is  from  50  to  6j  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit's  ihermonieter,  the  separation  of  the 
cream  from  milk,  which  is  the  iin'st  important 
operation  in  tbe  dairy,  goes  forward  with  Uie 
greatest  regularity.  lu  general,  therefore,  this 
may  be  assumed  as  tbe  temperature  which  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  in  the  dairy ;  for,  when  the 
heat  exceeds  sixty  degrees,  the  operations  become 
difficult,  and  ore  liable  lo  many  derangements; 
and  when  it  falls  below  the  fortieth  decree,  they 
can  scarcely  be  carried  on  with  economy  or  pro- 
priety. Since  then  the  heat  should,  as  nearly  aa 
possible,  be  kept  at  all  times  between  the  dOtk 
and    55th    degrees,    in    order   to   ascerlaiii    this 
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point,  it  wiU  be  necejsary  to  suspend  peipetuallj^ 
near  tiie  middle  of  the  milk-iiouse,  a  tberniometer 
graduated  by  Fahrenheit's  scale;  which  will  an- 
nounce  to  the  owner  any  alteration  in  the 
temperature,  which  might  affect  his  interest* 
Fortunately,  it  happens,  that  this  is  very  nearly^ 
the  temperature  which  a  biuiding,  so  we\l  secured 
fr^m  the  external  air,  as  that  we  have. been  de* 
sgribiog,  ^ould  naturally  bear  at  aii  seas^iiis  of 
the  year  in  our  climate,  if  it  were  not  affected  by 
extraneous  objects« 

As,  liowever,  the  heat  of  newly- drawn  miilr, 
if  considerable  quantities  of  it  were  brought  into 
ao    fiaiaU  a  place  during    the  sumiti&  seastMi, 
would  during  that  time  affect  the  temperature  of 
the  milk-house,  it  is  possible  that  a  higher  de- 
ipeee  of  heat  might  sometimes  be  raised  than  was 
proper.     With  a  view  to  moderate  this,  it  was, 
that  we  recommended  to  have  a  stream  of  run* 
ning  wat^  made  to  pass  through  the  house,  to 
be  received  into  the  trough  provided  for  that 
pnrpose,  on  the  edges  of  which  the  creaming- 
disbes  might  be  placed  for  a  few  hours,  when  first 
brought  iuto  the  house,  the  more  quickly  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  heat ;   or,  should   that,  on 
some  occasions,  not  prove  entirely  sufficient  to 
€ooi  the  dishes,   these  might  even  be  plunged 
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ilirectly  into  the  hason  itself,  among  Ilie  water. 
Further,  il  was  willi  a  view  to  thia  circumstance, 
and  especially  where  miiDiiig  water  cariuot  be 
commaDded,  that  it  was  proposed  to  have  an  ice- 
house connected  with  llie  dairy;  because  a  sniaii 
quantity  of  ice,  placed  io  the  milh-house  at  any 
time,  would  quickly  moderate  Ibe  beat  to  a  pro- 
per degree;  for  this  purpoac,  the  ice  should  b« 
suspended  pretty  bigti  from  the  floor.  Ill  ths 
sinall  chambers  also  near  the  Jcc-bousc,  or  io  th« 
passage  round  the  ice,  the  fautler,  after  it  was 
made,  and  before  it  was  carried  to  market,  cnuld 
be  kept  cooler  than  even  iu  the  milk-house  itself. 
Other  advantages,  resulliug  from  this  additional 
building,  will  a|>pear  obvious. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  the  erection 
of  the  dairy  and  its  appurtenances,  we  wish  it  to  be 
kept  in  vieiv,  that,  in  the  construction  of  this 
bouse,  greater  aiteiiUoii  has  been  bestowed  ou  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  degree  of  coolness  durmg 
the  siuntner,  than  upon  guarding  agaia&t  tbe  cold 
IQ  winter ;  because  the  operations  of  the  dairy  are 
principally  carried  on  during  the  summer  season. 
Should,  however,  the  cold  during  winter  become 
too  great,  the  temperature  of  the  milk-house 
may  readily  be  restored,  by  placing  cither  a  bar- 
rel of  hot  nater  closely  stopped,  or  a  few  hot 
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bricks,  OD  the  floor  or  table  of  the  milk-room ; 
but,  on  no  account  whatever,  should  a  chafing- 
dish,  with  burning  coals  in  it,  be  used,  as  it  » 
apt  to  impart  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk. 


0/  the  Ulensih  belonging  to  the  Dairy. 

Thb  Utensils  of  the  Dairy,  which  consbt  of 
p^9,  sieves,  bowls,  creaniing-dishes,  sliimniiDg- 
dishes,  anil  churns,  must,  in  general,  from  the 
nature  of  the  business,  be  made  of  wood ;  though, 
of  late  years,  vessels  made  of  lead,  or  common 
earihenwarc,  have  been  in  much  re<iuest  for  the 
various  purposes  of  the  dairy,  on  account  of  iheir 
supposed  superior  elegance  and  neatness.  Il  can- 
uot  sufficiently  be  impressed,  that  both  these 
kinds  of  vessels  ought  carefully  to  be  excluded; 
for,  as  the  acid  of  milk  very  readily  dissolve* 
lead,  brass,  and  copper,  and  with  these  nietala 
forms  a  puisouous  compound,  such  vessels  must 
ever  be  highly  pernicious,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  guarded  against.  Although  wooden  vessels 
are  in  every  respect  preferable  to  those  of  lead 
and  earthenware,  and  are  therel'ore  readily  pro- 
curable every  where,  so  as  to  render  any  further 
description  of  them  unuecessary;  yet  we  cannot 
omit  to  mentiun  the  recent  invention  of  cast-irou 
milk-dislies,  by  Mr.  Baird,  of  the  Sholt's  iron- 
works, near  Whitburn,  in  West  Lothian,  which. 
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fcr  tbeir  neatness  and  deanlineBs,  deseire  to  be 
BM>re  generally  known. 

These  dishes  are  made  of  cast-iron^  s<Aeaed 
by  annealing  m  ehareoal  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
though  Ihey  shook!  fall  «n  a  stone,  they  will  not 
bfeafc,  unless  Ibey  be  dropped  from  a  gfeat  height; 
farther,  tliey  are  turned  smooth  inside,  and  then 
knd  over  with  a  coat  of  Hn,  to  prevent  the  iidi 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk,  the  acid 
of  which  would  corrode  and  injure  k:  this  coot 
of  tin  wiH  contnne  onimpaired  few  nrany  years, 
and  should  it  wear  off  in  conseqnenee  of  nradi 
usage^  tho  vessek  can  easily  be  ve-tiaiied  at  m 
tniing  expense.     Tlie  ontside  of  the  dteh  als» 
19  paioted  ever;  in  order  to  prevent  the  formatioii 
o4  rust.      The  advantages,  which  these  cast-iron 
■li)!:- dishes  are    stated-  to  possess  aver  woeden 
vessel  are, — 1 .  Their  supe rior durability .  2.  That 
they  preserve  that   proftw  dtgrw^  qf  €oelnes9i 
whieb  is  so  indispensibly  necessary  to-  cause  tho 
milk  to  throw  up  the  creiMii :  on  this^  aecoun^ 
they  arc  so  far  preiJemble  to  wood«»  dibltes,  that 
the  fkrniers'  wives,  who  have  given  them  a  fair 
triaU  affirm  that   they  throw  up  one-third  mere 
eream  jrom  an.  equal  quantity  of  milk,    And^ 
3..  Tliey  arfi  very  easily  kept  clean,  by  wa»lilQj||[> 
thami  and  miW^^  Iheuk  (w.  the  iuside  with  b«m^ 
jot  pttlvarheed  chalk  oi>  » liltia-ias>  o»  oft>»  pieee^ 
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of  woollen  c)ol)i.  Tlie  casl-iron  cream-dis))^ 
were  first  invented  in  I8O6;  and  several  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  having  sood  tried  tliem, 
aud  experienced  their  value,  the  demand  for 
Ihem  has  become  eo  great,  Ibat  the  manufaC' 
lurers  can  with  difficulty  maVe  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  llie  sales  during  tlic  season'.  Tlie 
use  of  these  vessels  therefore  must,  for  some 
lime  at  least,  be  confined  to  the  dairy  furaiers  of 
North  Britain. 

The  intportance  of  cleanline^  in  every  tbing 
belonging  to  the  dairy,  cannot  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  all  wlio  are  concerned 
in  its  management.  Hence,  none  of  its  vesseb 
sbould,  on  any  account  or  pretext  whatever,  be 
scoured  in  the  milk-house,  but  in  the  scuHery  or 
wasb-bousc  (D,  Fig.  1,  p.  5),  appropriated  to  this 
purpose;  as  the  steam  arising  from  the  hot  wa- 
ter, will  iiynre  the  milk.  For  the  same  reason, 
where  cbeese  is  made  in  the  same  dairy  (as  some- 
times b  the  case),  no  cheese,  cheese-press,  or 
rennet  for  coagulating  tlie  milk,  should  be  suffered 
in,  or  even  near  the  milk-bouse ;  as  the  atmos- 

•  For  the  precediag  faco,  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  John 

Snclair's  "  Account  of  the  Systemi  of  Hatbandiy  adopted 

the  more  unproved  Districts   of   Scotland,"   voL  i. 

118.    Sir  J.  S.  has  given  the  foUowbe  table,  which 

e  estract  for  the  information  of  our  reader*,  of  Uk 
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milk-diihet,  as  made  at  the  Shott'i  iroii*workt,  tQgethef  with 
their  prices,  and  contents  in  Scotch  and  English  measure. 
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It  ii  a  fiutfaer  recommendation  of  these  vessels  that,  ii 
bj  any  acddent  nulk  should  be  suffered  to  become  sour  im 
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phere  will  invariably  become  tainted  with  the  aci- 
dity arising  from  tbe  whey  and  curd.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  inilk-vesseU  sweet  and  clean,  the 
following  circumstances  demand  particular  at- 
tention. 

As  soon  as  the  cream  is  separated  from  the 
inilk,  the  dishes  diould  be  earned  out  of  the 
tnilk-lioQse,  and  instantly  emptied,  and  the  skim- 
med milk  be  applied  to  its  destined  uses.  Im- 
mediately after  the  dishes  are  emptied,  they  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  tvith  scalding  hot  water, 
which  should  be  kept  in  readiness  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and  scrubbed  with  a  brush  of  a  proper 
construction.  Where  other  materials  cannot  be 
procured,  this  may  be  made  of  a  biiDch  of  wire, 
firmly  bound  together ;  but  the  stumps  of  an  old 
beath-broom,  after  the  small  twigs  have  been  worn 
off,  will  answer  this  purpose  remarkably  well_;  and 
"ihia,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  used  wherever  itcau  be 
Iiad,  being  both  firm  and  tough,  so  as  to  do  tbe 
work  properly  aud  eflicieHlly,  In  the  preceding 
observations,  wooden  vetseh  only  are  intended: 
but  if  any  persons  should  persist  in  using  leaden 

ihein,  lliey  will,  on  being  very  carefully  cleansed,  become 
aifit  for  holding  milk  as  before.  We  conclude  tiiii  sole 
b;  stating,  that  it  haj  been  lately  found,  that  slate  make* 
very  good  milk-co^en  ;  and  in  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
liei  of  England  the  common  AMe  baa  been  eniployed  for 
thii  purpow. 
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or  glajBiMf  earthevwMre  vessek^  Ikese  musi  he  scald- 
ed  IB  like  nanoer,  and  senibbed  very  carefaily 
wilb  salt  and  water. 

After  tlie  vessekr  have  becA  thas  perfectly  seald- 
edy  aad  IhorcHi^ly  scrubbed  in  every  patt^  they 
must  be  earefaUy  riaaed  with  Idiewarm  water» 
and  well  sconred  by  hand  with  a  coarse  linea 
cfeth  :  Ihey  are  thea  to  be  tamed  flown^  oae  by 
one,  aa  they  are  ftibbedt^  bottom  afMiraidtf,  upoa 
a  deaD  shelviDf  board  to  diipu.  When  the  whole 
have  beea  tb«ui  washed  and  ruMcd,  tiie  dairy«»id 
returns  to  that  wUeh  was  first  doae^  and  with 
a  dry  clalfa  wipes  them  oae  by.d«e,  a»  eleaa  as 
fmsible.  ^They  are  then  ffcrtml  m  rows^  so  as  to 
be  esqposcd  fully  to  the  actioit  of  the  sun  and  air 
mi  the  inside^  theit  all  the  moistare  may  be  dried 
up  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  ^iaee  nothing  tends  so 
sooo  to  destroy  the  swcMness  indispemible  in 
dairy  vessels^  as  the  allowing  of  moisf  uie  to  re- 
main long  aibont  them.  In  dull  foggy  wioatber, 
AerefovOy  when  thiseannot  be  qoichly  dmd  up  by 
the  external  air,  recourse  must  he  had  to  the  aid 
of  fire  in  the  house :  as  soon  as  the  dishes  are 
thoroughly  dried^  they  must  he  darried  into  the 
shade,  aad  plaeed  in  ocder  on  shelves  to  cool^ 
liiat  tibey  laaiy  be  ready  for  uae^  when  they  shall  be 
again  wanted. 

ShduM,  bmfWity  the  uuifc  teve  been  snAred. 

c  2 


at  aiiji  time,  to  remain  so  loDg  in  Ifae  dish  as  to 
become  sour,  the  wood  instantly  becomes  tainted 
with  that  acidity,  so  39  to  act  like  leaven  upon  any 
milk  which  may  afterwards  be  put  into  it,  and 
which  never  fails  to  coagulate  without  separating 
any  cream :  hence  it  cannot  be  employed  in  mak- 
ing either  butter  or  cheese,  and  is  consequently 
lost  in  the  dairy.  The  scalding  above  described 
is  by  no  means  sufHcicDt  to  remove  this  destruc- 
tive laint :  and,  as  the  dishes  are  totally  useless 
till  that  be  removed,  the  followuig  more  effica- 
cious process  must  be  adopted. 

Rll  the  vessel  with  water  scalding  hot,  and  put 
into  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  hot  ashes  and 
small  red  embers  from  the  fire:  stir  it  about  fre> 
quentty,  scrubbing  it  well  in  every  part  willi  the 
scrubber.  Let  (his  remaiu  a  considerable  liine ; 
then  empty  the  dish,  scrub  it  as  usual  with 
scalding  hot  water,  rinsing  it  well  first  with  hot 
and.  tben  with  cold  water.  Then  fill  it  to  the 
brim  with  cold  water,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
better,  if  it  can  be  made  to  run  into  the  vessel 
in  a  continued  stream,  and  flow  over  the  brim : 
in  this  state,  let  it  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
or  longer,  after  which  it  may  be  wiped  and  dried, 
when,  if  the  taint  be  not  very  strong,  it  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

If  the  asfaes  of  the  fire  should  happen  to  con- 
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tain  very  little  salt,  this  operation  may  perhaps  not 
prove  effectual.  In  that  case^  a  small  proportion 
of  potash  must  be  added  to  the  embers,  &c. 
or  quick-lime  may  be  employed  together  with  the 
pot-ashes,  which  j^reatly  adds  to  their  cleansing 
power.  But  in  all  cases,  where  recourse  is  had  to 
this  process,  the  utmost  care  must  be  takeu,  that 
the  dishes  be  well  cleaned  by  the  rubber  at  each 
time ;  and  that  cold  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
them  for  a  considerable  time,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently changed,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the 
salts  may  be  extracted  before  the  vessels  be  used 
again. 

The  dishes  for  holding  the  cream,  as  well  as 
the  churn,  require  to  be  scalded,  scrubbed,  rinsed, 
and  dried,  every  time  they  are  used,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  milk-dishes :  but,  as  a  sour  taint 
is  not  so  prejudicial  in  these  vessels,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  guard  so  carefully  against  it,  as  in 
the  milk-dishes ;  and,  should  this  taint  ever  be- 
come too  strong,  it  may  be  diminished  by  the 
process  above  described. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  chum,  in  which 
butter  is  made,  a  considerable  diversity  prevails. 
The  simplest  we  ha^  seen,  we  should  prefer  as 
the  best,  merely  because  it  admits  of  being  better 
cleaned,  and  also  allows  the  butter  to  be '  more" 
easily  separated  from  the  milk  than  many  other 
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churns  will  permit.  The  utensil  here  referred  to, 
is  the  old  upright  chum,  which'  has  a  long  handle 
with  a  foot  attached  to  it,  that  is  perforated 
with  holes  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  cream, 
by  being  moved  upwards  and  downwards  by  the 
band.  But  though,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned, 
the  Author  would  prefer  the  upright  chum,  yet 
others  may  select  that  which  they  may  judge  best 
adapted  for  the  dairy;  as  all  the  sorts,  under 
skilful  management,  will  perform  equally  well*. 
In  fact,  if  the  cream  be  duly  prepared  in  the 
manner  specified  in  a  subsequent  pagef,  the 
process  of  churning  will  be  so  easy,  as  to  render 
those  utensils  in  general  the  most  commodious, 
which  can  be  the  most  easily  emptied. 

•  Many  persons  prefer  a  barrel-chum  for  large  dairies : 
but,  if  it  be  not  kept  extremely  clean,  its  bad  effects  will 
immediately  appear  in  the  butter.  Various  improved 
chums  have  been  offered  to  the  public  of  late  years ;  but 
as  their  structure  would  not  be  intelligible  wirhout  the  aid 
of  several  engravings,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  1 3th, 
26th,  and  30th  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  Arts,**  &c.  for  accounts  and  views  of  the  use- 
ful churns  invented  by  Messrs.  Bowler,  Fisher,  and  Samp- 
son.  Mr.  Fisher's  chum  has  ^n^n  introduced  into  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  it  is  preferred  to  most 
others,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  its  stroke,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  workedt 

t  See  Chap.  IV.  infra. 


CHAP.    II. 

ON  TfiE  CHOICE  AND  FOOD  OF  DAIRY 

COWS. 


SECT.  L 

On  the  Choice  of  Cowsfoi"  the  Dairy, 

The  selection  of  proper,  cows  for  the  dairy 
IS  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  Among  thb 
class  of  animals,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  thut 
some  kinds  give  milk  of  a  much  thicker  consist- 
ence and  richer  quality  than  others ;  nor  b  this 
richness  of  quality  necessarily  connected  with  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity  yielded  by  cows  of  nearly 
an  equal  size.  The  dairy  owner,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  this  circumstance.  In 
judging  of  the  value  of  a  cow,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  cream  produced  from  her  milk  in 
a  given  time,  ought  to  be  considered,  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the^^ulk  itself;  and  thb  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  cream  produced  varies  in  differ- 
ent breeds.  The  design  of  this  volume  does  not 
permit  an  enumeration  of  all  the  valuable  breeds 
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reared  in  Great  Britain;  but  we  may  reniHrk, 
that  cows  of  the  ^hort'liometl,  or  Dutch  breed,  yield 
abundaoce  of  milk;  the  loDg-hcinied,ur  Lancashire 
cows,  and  particularly  the  iraprovcd  variety  of 
them,  well  known  by  the  u|>peUation  of  the  Dish- 
ley  breed,  (being  first  reared  by  the  late  eminent 
grazier,  Mr.  Dakeweil,  of  Diehky,  in  Leicester- 
shire), yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  milk,  but  its 
cream  is  both  richer  in  quality,  as  well  us  more 
abundant.  The  polled,  or  Galloway  cows,  with 
the  variety  of  thera,  known  by  the  name  of  Suf- 
folk duns,  aftbrd  abundance  of  rich  milk;  and 
the  small  cows  of  the  Alderney  or  French  breed, 
afford,  beyond  dispute,  amilk  that  yields  a  greater 
proportion  of  butter,and  of  a  richer  quality,  than 
the  milk  of  any  other  breed  of  cows  common  in 
Ibis  country.  It  is  recommended  by  some  dairy 
owners,  that  ont-third  of  the  Alderney,  and  Iwo- 
liii-ds  of  the  Calloway  or  SuAblk  breed,  should 
he  kept,  as  tlif  best  and  most  profitable  stock  for 
the  dairy.  The  Ayrshire  cows  ought  not  to  be 
rinittcd  ;  they  are  chicfiy  found  in  North  Britain, 
where  the  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  quantity, 
of  their  cream,  have  caused  them  to  be  much  es- 
teemed. Individual  cows,  however,  may  be  fwund 
in  every  county,  by  a  careful  examination,  that 
yield  much  thicker  milk  than  others;  these  there- 
fore, (whatever  the  breed  may  be),  should    be 
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sought  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and,  as  the  re- 
quisite good  qualities,  when  found,  are  transnus- 
sible  to  the  descendants  of  the  beasts  possessing 
them,  these  may,  by  proper  attention,  not  only  be 
prevented  from  degenerating,  but  may  also  be 
contiaued,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  dairy  fanner  trnut  pur- 
chase his  cows  at  the  common  market;  and,  at 
no  man  will  sell  his  best  cattle  while  he  has 
mferior  ones  to  dispose  of,  the  result  is,  that  he 
frequently  gets  the  worst  beasts:  but  for  this  evil 
there  is  no  remedy,  except  the  breeding  of  Jiis 
own  cattle.  The  best  age  for  a  milch  cow  is,  be^ 
tween  four  or  five,  and  ten  years ;  although,  when 
old,  she  will  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  milk,  yet  it 
is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  she  is  more  difficultly 
supported.  In  order  to  purchase,  so  as  to  reap 
immediate  profit  from  her  produce,  the  dairy 
owner  ought  not  to  buy  cows  under  four,  or  ex- 
ceeding seven  or  eight  years.  Supposing  him, 
therefore,  to  have  supplied  himself  with  the  best 
milch  cows  that  can  be  procured,  we  shall  now 
offer  a  few  practical  ^comiderations  on  the  im- 
prownent  of.  the  breed  of  dairy  cows ;  which, 
if  duly  carried  into  effect,  cannot  fail  of  prov- 
ing a  source  of  ample  profit. 

In  the  first  place,  as  there  may  be  indivichial 
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eowa  among  a  great  number,  nhich  yield  milk  pos- 
se»iug  qualities  extremely  difierent  from  thoK 
generally  belonging  tu  tliat  breed,  ultliougli  ta 
the  eye  and  taste  it  may  uot  appear  lo  differ  from 
them  in  any  respect,  it  wilt  be  nfcessmy  lo  ascer- 
tain thequalitics  of  tke  milk  yielded  by  every  in- 
dieiduai  cow,  as  soon  aa  she  is  turned  into  tlie 
dairy.  For  iliis  purpose,  we  would  recommend 
it,  as  an  invariable  practice  iu  every  dairy,  to  keep 
each  cows's  milk  separnle  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month,  at  least,  throughout  the  year,  iu  order  to 
atcertaiu  tlie  quautity  and  quality  of  milk  yielded 
byeach  individual  cow*.  Without  tiiia  precait- 
tion,it  b  possible  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  be  going  on 
lor  years  together,  and  never  know  Ih»t  he  is  sub- 
jecting himself  to  a  ^reat  expense  daily,  without 
detiving  any  rcturu  whatever  for  it.  Varioui 
other  advantages  will  result  fron^  the  adoption  of 


"  tfi  cmnparing  ihe  mUtof  two  cows,  in  order  lo  judge 
of  iheir  respecuve  ^oalitici,  particular  :ilteDiion  miuc  be 
paid  lothe  time  wbicli  has  elapsed  Bince  ihcir  calving;  Cor 
ihemflk  of  ihc  samtconi)  always  thinner,  soon  after  calv- 
iae,  than  it  iG3flerwarde;suiVttfterwacds  gradually  becomes 
ducker,  in  proporiioa  m^ietime  rince  the  cow  has  calved. 

.  The  tofcurOf  the  milk,  however,  soon  after  calving,  iivlchee 
than  it  BulMequently  becomes ;  but  ibis,  especially  for  the 

'  fint  two  weeks,  h  a/auliy  alair,  which  ought  not  to  be  de- 
tired. 
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the  practice  bere  recommended :  for,  not  only  may 
the  milk  of  one  cow  be,  upon  the  whole,  of  a 
much  inferior  quality  to  that  of  another,  and 
yield  a  much  poorer  return,  which  might  thus  be 
discovered;  but  it  may  also  happen  that,  from 
casual  disease,  or  other  circumstances,  the  milk 
of  oue  cow  may  beoome  tainted  at  a  particular 
time  with  a  peculiar  taste,  or  other  quality,  which 
may  gre^tjy  iiyure  the  whole  stock  of  nUk,  if 
mixed  with  it,  and  occasion  loss  as  well  as  other 
unaccountable  incooyeniences,  which,  by  attending 
to  the  above  caution,  would  be  avoided.  Besides^ 
he  will  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  being  induced,with 
that  hasty  decisiveness  which  is  but  too  frequent 
in  rural  affairs,  to  attribute  the  effects  which  arise 
from  this  unsuspected  source,  to  other  circun^ 
stances  that  have  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
it.  Another  advantage,  not  less  important  than 
the  preceding,  which  would  result  from  the  prac^ 
tice  of  keeping  separate,  and  examining  each 
cow's  milk,  would  be  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  dairy :  for  thus^ 
many  circumstances  would  be  disclosed,  which  ar^ 
of  great  importance  to*^he  profit  of  the  owner« 
but  which  are  not  at  presentsiispected ;  and  which^ 
consequently,  cannot  otherwise  come  to  bisknow* 
ledge. 
The  best  mid  most  ')||;^tabli;kind:  of  cows. 


m 


^1        being  once 
^f        for  (tte  obL 
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being  once  ascertained,  the  next  step  to  be  laketi 
for  (tte  obtaining  of  a  good  dairy-stock.  Is, 

Secondly,  for  the  dairy  owner  to  breed  his  fu- 
ture atock.  On  this  i  mere  sting  topic,  tlie  following 
brief  hints  are  offered,  under  the  firm  conviction 
that,  if  pursued  with  care,  ihej  cannot  failofbeing 
crowned  with  uUiniale  success. 

Let  such  a  person,  first,  mature  bis  plan  in  his 
own  mind,  without  imparting  his  design  to  any  in- 
dividual whomsoever  ;  if  this  very  important  cir- 
cumstance be  not  most  scrupulously  regarded,  be 
certainly  will  not  succeed.  His  experiments  nniist 
be  made  silently,  and  with  extreme  cnre.  When 
he  has  at  Iciiglh  discovered  some  individual  breed 
possessing,  in  a  liigh  degree, the  requisite  qualities, 
he  must,  if  possible,  conceal  its  origin  from  every 
one :  this  busmess,  indeed,  may  easily  be  accom- 
plished, by  purchasing  stttral  sorts  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  conniry  ubout  that  lime.  He 
must  then  tahe  care  to  obtain  some  of  the  very 
best  cows,  and  a  bull  of  ihi:  favouiile  breed,  of  bid 
own  raising,  as  soon  as  he  can.  Heis  now  to  breed 
tn  and  in,  from  the  best  selected  auinrals  of  his 
Block,  according  to  tlt«^principle  first  suggested, 
and  so  successfully  practised  by  that  most  cntinent 
graxier  and  breeder,  the  late  Mr,  Bakewell,  of 
Dishley,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  Thus,  he  is 
to  proceed,    still  observing  the  most  rigorous 
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silence,  until  after  several  generations^  be  has  raised 
this  improved  breed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
excellence  tban  it  originally  possessed.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  secret  cannot  be  much  longer 
concealed :  servants  will  naturally  boast  of  the 
fruits  of  their  exertions ;  and  neighbours  will  ac- 
quire some  knowledge  of  superior  profits,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  be  derived,  and  will 
make  their  comments  upon  it  accordingly.  The 
more  these  profits  are  attempted  to  be  concealed, 
the  more  narrowly  they  will  be  investigated,  and 
the  more  clearly  they  will  be  developed.  A  mys- 
terious retention,  therefore,  is  in  this  case  of  the 
utmost  importance  ;  it  answers  better  than  a  hun- 
dred advertisements ;  it  sets  in  motion  a  thousand 
prying  commentators,  all  of  whdm  are  incessantly 
busy,  and  with  exaggerations  which  no  man  would 
venture  to  adopt  himself.  The  reward  of  bis  long 
and  assiduous  labours  is  now  approaching,  but  the 
silence  and  attention  of  the  undertaker,  not  only 
ought  not  to  relax,  but  should  even  be  redoubled* 
Neighbours  will  become  anxious  to  purchase— 
he  has  no  desire  to  sell — he  will  not  sell — lie 
must  be  tempted^  by  high  prices — even  then, 
the  worst  only  of  his  breed  must  be  sold.  The 
higher  the  price,  the  more  will  the  breed  be  es- 
teemed ;  its  fame  will  be  spread  more  extensively. 
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and  the  more  quickly  will  it  be  diffused  through 
the  kiugdoin. 

The  preceding  hints,  on  the  improvement  of 
Dairy-stock,  are  founded  on  the  result  of  many 
years  attentive  observation ;  nor  is  there  any  plan 
for  rai^ng  a  respectable  fortune,  in  a  rural  situa- 
tion, the  success  of  which  is  so  iofallible  as  that 
above  detailed,  provided  it  be  conducted  by  a 
man  of  discernment  and  prudence. 
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SECT.    11.     •^ 


On  the  Food  of  Dahy  Cows* 

The  qaality  of  cows'  milk  greatly  depeods  oa 
the  nature  of  their  food,  which  likewise  materially 
affects  the  quantity  they  will  yield.     Hence,  the 

choice  of  their  food  is  au  object  of  prime  impor* 

* 

tance :  for,  if  they  should  be  sufiered  to  fall  in 
flesh  during  the  wiuter,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  au  abundant  supply  of  milk,  by  bringiof 
them  into  high  condition  in  the  following  sum** 
men 

To  make  the  cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and 
of  a  good  quality,  they  ought  at  all  times  to  have 
'  plenty  of  food.  Grass,  especially  such  as  springs 
up  spontaneously,  on  good  sound  meadow  land, 
is,  in  general,  deemed  the  best  food  for  cows  that 
are  kept  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  If  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  will  permit  them  to  graze 
at  ease  throughout  the  day,  they  should  be  suf- 
fered to  range  on  such  pastures  at  freedom ;  bu^ 
if  they  should  be  so  much  incommoded  by  heat 
as  to  l)e  prevented  from  eating  through  the  day, 
they  ought,  in  that  case,  to  be  taken  into  cool 
sheds  for  protection ;  where,  after  allowing  them 
a  proper  time  to  rummate^  they  should  be  supplied 
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IV it h  abundance  of  green  food,  fresh  cut  for  the 
purpose,  iind  p¥en  lo  lliem  frequently,  and  in 
small  (juanlities,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  cat  it 
with  pleasure.  Wheu  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
and  they  can  remain  abroai!  with  ease,  they  may 
be  again  turned  into  llie  pasture,  where  ihey  should 
be  allowed  to  range  with  freedom  all  night,  dur- 
ing the  mild  weather  of  summer.  But.  as  the 
driving  of  cuwBlo  a  distance,  from  one  pasture  to 
anotlier,  materially  affects  the  ciuautity  and  qua- 
lity of  milk,  the  cow-sheds  should  be  placed  ns 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  farm  :  ai)d, 
as  the  cows  will  feed  more  leisurely,  and  conse- 
qiienlly  oiore  profitably,  when  confined  in  proper 
inclusures,  tlie  pastures  oi)ght  to  be  well  sheltered 
and  inclosed. 

For  the  winter  season  a  different  system  may  be 
adopted: — l.  The  cows  may  either  be  kept  in 
stalls,  and  supplied  there  with  food  ;  or,  2.  They 
may  lie  kepi  in  warm  sheltered  yards,  furnished 
with  open  shtds^in  which  they  can  feed  without 
being  exposed  lo  the  severity  of  the  weather  ;  if 
thus  kept  warm,  Ihey  will  consume  less  food,  and 
thrive  more,  than  they  would  if  suffered  tu  t-hiver 
with  cold. 

We  have  said,  that  the  best  summer  food 
for  cows  IS  good  grast,  spontaneously  grow- 
ing   on    good    sound    meadow    land.      A  men- 
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dow  of  this  description,  it  is  well  known,  consists 
ofa  great  variety  of  plants,  some  of  which  must, 
doubtless,  be  more  proper  than  others  for  this 
purpose;  yet  few  experiments,  comparatively, 
have  been  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  re- 
spective qualities.  From  the  experiments,  however, 
which  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing, he  is  enabled  to  say,  that  rye-grass  is  almost 
the  only  grass,  properly  so  called,  which  has  been 
cultivated  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  as  to  admit 
of  its  qualities  being  fully  ascertained.  The  poa 
(or  meadow)  grasses,  are  among  those  which  form 
the  richest  pile  for  pastures :  but  no  method  has 
hitherto  been  devised  for  separating  their  seeds 
with  facility,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  culti- 
vated by  the  common  farmer  upon  a  large  scale.. 
The  seeds  of  the  fescue  tribe  may,  indeed,  be 
easily  obtained,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  culti- 
vated as  a  general  crop ;  so  that  meadows,  for  the 
purposes  of  dairy  pasture,  are  now,  in  a  great  de- 
gree (as  they  formerly  were  entirefy),  indebted  to 
accidental  circumstances  for  their  excellencies  and 
defects*  Broad  clover,  however,  has  been  culti- 
vated on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing cut,  though  not  for  pasture  ;  but,  the  white  or 
Dutch  clover,  has  been  extensively  cultivated, 
both  for  being  cut,  and  also  for  being  pastured 
upon ;  and,  in  some  districts^  yellow  clover  has 
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be«n  beneficially  employed.  SaiDfatn  is  one  of 
the  iDout  useful  of  all  tlie  srtificial  grasses,  as  it 
not  only  increases  tlie  quauliiy,  but  also  greatly 
tiii|>ruves  the  tjuality  of  the  milk :  it  has  long  b«en 
[iroBlably  reared  iu  calcareous  soils.  Lucerne, 
tliough  ail  cxcclli'ut  uriide  r>f  feed,  bas'  not  beeu 
cultivated  to  a  very  great  exteni,  on  account  of 
tlie  eKjieuse  atlen^liug  it;  8j«1  llie  narrow-leafed 
pluiiluiu,  or  rib-grass,  has,  in  some  cases,  been  sown 
in  jiastuies. 

Tlieae  are  nearly  all  Ihe  plants  which  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  ■farmer,  wider  the  name  of 
grasses;  and  all  of  which  have  been  found  ta  yield 
excellent  food  for  dairy  cowsg  under  pri^rma- 
nagement.  But,  where  other  green  food  cniinnt 
be  procured,  the  tops  or  tender  twigs  of  the  com- 
mon fnrze  may  be  tiruised  and  given  lo  them  wltb 
great  advantage,  as  it  will  increase  iheir  milR  with- 
out imparting  any  unpleasant  flavour.  They  are 
usually  cut  at  Michaelmas,  though  lliey  will  con- 
tinue until  Chrtstmas,  and  are  fit  for  use  till  the 
month  of  March.  Par^uip'^,  carrots,  and  pota- 
toes, both  in  a  raw  state,  and  especially  when 
steamed,  supply  a  very  nourishing  winter  food, 
and  enrich  the  quality  of  the  milk.  In  addi- 
,  lion  lo  these,  we  may  nieiflion,  that  mangel-wnr- 
uel,  or  i«ot  of  scarcity,  cabbages,  turnips,  lares, 
nd  many  other  succulent   kinds  of  food,   may 
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likewise  be  employed  with  suigular  benefit  in  tlie 
dairy,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  under  some  of 
the  following  Sections. 

A  very  saccessful  instance  of  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  economical  management  of  the 
food  of  milch  cows,  has  been  communicated  to 
the  public,  through  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture,  by 
Mr.  William  Cramp,  Keeper  of  the  House  of 
Correction,  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  on  whom  the 
Board  conferred  their  Honorary  Silver  Medal  for 
hb  exertions. 

From  several  accounts  presented  to  the  Board, 
it  appears,  that  Mr*  Cramp  derived  a  nett  profit 
of  301/.  6s,  from  the  produce  of  one  cow,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years,  (from  1806  to  1813).  The 
average  annual  expense  was  about  24/.  10^.;  the 
profit  of  each  year  fluctuated,  but  may  be  ave- 
raged at  37 1. 13».  3d.  per  annum*.  His  cow  was 
of  the  common  Sussex  breed,  was  kept  in  a  hovel, 
furnished  with  a  rack,  in  which  her  food  was 
given,  ^nd  had  a  plat  of  about  eighteen  square 
perCRes  to  range  in. 

Pure  water  is  an  article  of  essential  importance 
in  the  food  of  cows;  which,  if  they  be  well  sup- 
plied with  it,  kept  clean,  and  laid  dry,  will  pro- 

•Hints  to  Dairy  Farmers,  published  by  order  of  the 
Board  of^griculture,  second  edition. 
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duce  a  much  larger  quantity  of  milk,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  afford  a  quantity  of  rich  manure,  that 
will  abundantly  compensate  the  trouble  thus 
bestowed  upon  them.  One  single  instance,  which 
occurred  within  the  sphere  of  the  author's  know- 
ledge, may  suffice  to  confirm  this  remark :  He 
knew  a  man,  who  attained  to  great  opulence,  by 
attending  to  these  circumstances,  and  particularly 
to  the  very  important  one  of  having  a  continued 
supply  of  the  purest  water  which  could  be  pro- 
cured for  his  cows ;  nor  would  he,  on  any  account, 
permit  a  single  animal  to  set  a  foot  in  it,  or  suffer 
it  to  be  tainted,  even  by  the  breath  of  the  beasts. 


*^  r 
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CHAP.  III. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 

DAIRY  COWS. 

In  order  to  d)erive  abundant  profits  from 
the  dairy^  it  is  necessary  that  the  cows  be  kept 
at  all  times  in  high  health  and  good  condition ; 
for^  if  they  ever  be  suffered  to  fall  very  low  during 
the  winter,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  by  brmging  them  into 
high  condition  in  the  summer.  Hence,  if  a  cow 
be  lean  at  the  time  of  calving,  no  subsequent 
management  can  bring  her  to  yield,  for  that  sea- 
son, any  thing  like  the  quantity  of  milk  which  she 
would  have  furnished,  in  case  she  had  been  kept 
throughout  the  winter  in  good  condition.  During 
that  inekment  season,  therefore,  she  should  not 
only  £e  supplied  with  abundance  of  nourishing 
food ;  but  should  also  be  kept  dry,  warm,  and 
dean,  by  currying  or  brushing  them. 

But  the  attentive  dairy-owner  will  not  satisfy 
himself  with  providing  hay  only,  or  any  other 
kind  of  dry  food. in  whiter;  he  will  further  take 
care  to  keep  bis  cows  in  good  conditiui  after  the 


grass  fails,  and  wben  they  are,  for  tLe  most  pari, 
j'ieldiag  Hltle  or  no  milk,  by  giving  them  turnips, 
carrols,  steamed  potatoes,  or  other  nourishing 
aud  succulent  substances,  together  with  their  dry 
food ;  and  he  will  likewise  continue  to  give  tbem  . 
the  same  nourishing  food,  if  he  can  command  it, 
even  after  they  have  catved  *.  For,  tliougb 
turnips  and  cabbages  will  impart  a  taste  to  the 
milk,  if  the  cow  be  feAehi^i/  npon  litem,  yet,  if 
she  only  have  enough  of  them  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition,  such  taste  will  not  be  sensibly 
experienced ;  and  if  it  were,  it  nill  prove  IM 
detriment  where  calves  are  reared.  Should  it 
even  be  otherwise  foi  a  few  weeks  early  iu  the 
Spring,  it  will  not  be  of  any  material  consequence ; 
for,  the  products  of  the  dairy  being  then  scarce, 
they  will  ahvays  fmd  a  market ;  and  the  superior 
quantity  of  milk,  yielded  in  conse<ioence  of  this 
attention  dnring  the  ensuing  season,  will  more 
than  balance  a  small  diminution  in  piice  at  that 


•  Carroti  or  potalo«  given  once  or  twice  a-day,  rogo- 
ther  with  other  Eorti  of  green  food,  will  be  proSuble : 
bul  no  dairy-cows  will  pay,  if  fed  entirely  on  thete.  A 
aiiildling-sizcd  cow  will  eat  from  one  lit  iwo  hundred 
pounds  of  cabbage!,  or  tumipi  per  day;  but  levenfy 
ID  one  hundied  poundg,  nich  straw,  are  Euppoicd  Co  b( 
ai  much  as  her  produce  will  pay  for. 
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season  \  From  these  xonaHderationSy  a  judicious 
dairy-owuer  will  always  take  care  to  provide 
some  kind  of  food  more  nourishing  than  hay,  to 
keep  his  cows  to  their  fullest  stretch  of  milk,  from 
the  time  of  their  calving  till  grass  can  be  had 
in  abundance. 

The  best  winter  food  for  cows,  whirii  the  a»> 
fhor  has  yet  seen^  and  which^  perhaps,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained  in  this  dimate,  is  the 
bruised  twigs  of  the  connK)n  furae,  gorse,  or 
wbinSy  as  it  is  TarioRsly  called  (Ukjc  europmu^,  L.): 
for  this  food  not  only  keeps  the  cows  in  good 
condition  and  in  high  heahb,  and  (as  already 
httimated),  makes  them  yield  as  much  raiNt  as 
they  sflKml  when  fed  npoli  prime  grass  during  the 
amnaaer ;  but  also  that  milk  is  of  as  fine  a  quality, 
md  the  batter  made  frea  it  is  eqwaUy  sweet  in 
taste,  and  as  rich  as  the  best  made  smnmer  batter. 

*  In  general,  however,  this  taste  may  be  removed  by 
the  addition  of  one  eighth  part  of  boiling  water  to  the  milk 
Iwfinpe  it  is  poof e4  into  the  ereaming  dishtq^  The  addition 
cff  a  snaU  qnandcy  of  saltpetre,  h  is  now  preety  generally 
IncrwB,  ft>  the  milk  wfaife  warm  from  the  cow,  will,  like* 
W{ie,  nnno«re  tlw  disagretabte  flavour  uising  £rom  feed^ 
faigan  Murnipf.  ^tbe  wane  eftct  wiH  also  be  produced  by 
Warmisg  the  cmsub,  and  afttswssds  pouring  it  mto  a 
tdssd  of  cold  vraters  feoca.  which,  the  cream  i»  to  be 
akamned  as  it  rises  tb  the  surfiic^  aad  liiuf  the  unpiceianf 
taste  will  be  reaioved. 


Ou  lliis  account,  we  slrougly  recommeud  the 
culture  of  furze  on  good  soils,  being  fully  satisfied, 
from  experience,  lliat  a  cro])  of  it  is  of  much 
greater  value  tbaii  the  best  crop  of  clover  that  can 
be  reared  *. 

Cows,  however,  not  only  require  the  very 
careful  management  above  detailed,  during  the 
winter,  but  the  same  attention  must  be  continued 
during  the  summer,  if  ^Jull  return  be  expected 
from  tlie  dairy.  If  they  be  constrained  to  go 
on  pastures  where  tlieir  ordure  has  been  dro|»- 
ped,  they  may  seem  to  eujny  an  abundance, 
while  they,  in  fact,  are  suffering  a  degree  of  want 
which  will  materially  reduce  the  (juantily  of  their 
milk.  In  Hkc  manner,  if  the  grass  be  allowed  to 
attain  a  considerable  length  before  lliey  arc  turned 
upon  it,  much  of  it  will  necessarily  be  trodden 
dawn  by  them,  and  will  speedily  acquire  a  putrid 
taint,  which  they  nauseate,  and  a  similar  effect 
will   be  produced.     The  same  thing  will  be  ex- 

•  Light  isndy  loils  are  best  adapted  for  the  cultue* 
of  furze :  the  seed  should  be  sown  between  February  and 
April,  or,  at  alievenu,  early  in  May,  in  the  proportion  of 
ni  pound)  per  acre.  It  may  be  mown  towards  the  cloie 
of  September,  or  in  Octotier,  in  the  following  year,  when 
ic  will  continue  till  Cluistmai,  and  be  fit  for  uie  till  Marclk 
The  tope  must  be  bruised  in  a  mill  before  they  are  giveQ 
to  Eowi.  Furze  will  continue  lo  grow  for  Beveralj) 
iu  produce  ii  from  lei  to  fifteen  tou  per  acre. 
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perienced,  if  it  be  permitted  to   get  ioto  stalk. 
f  f  the  day  be  hot,  they  are  incommoded  by  it, 
and  cannot  feed^   and   flies  distress  them;  and, 
should  the  night  prove  wet  and  cold,  they  are  chilled 
by  it.     All  these  are  sources  of  annoy ance,  which 
if  not  attended  to,  and  guarded  against,  will  in- 
fallibly diminish  both  the  produce  and  the  pro^ 
fits  of  the  dairy.  Heiuie,  care  should  be  taken  ip 
provide  them  with  a  shelter,  where  they  can  re- 
main cool  through  the  day,  during  summer,  and 
free  from  any  annoyance.     In  thb  situation^  they 
ought  to  have  fresh  and  succulent  grass,  of  the 
sweetest  kind  that  can  be  procured,  cut  and  laid  . 
before  them  in  small  quantities,  fresh  and  fresh, 
as  long  as  they  will  eat  of  it:  the  surplus  of  what 
they  refuse  to  eat  should  be  removed  from  their 
stalls,  so  as  not  to  suffer  them  to  breatlte  upon  it 
to  nauseate  it;  and  then  they  should  be  left  quiet, 
to  riUDinate  at  their  ease. 

A  more  economical,  and  consequently  more 
profitable  mode  of  feeding  cows,  is  to  keep  them 
continually  in  dry  and  sufficiently  airy  stalls,  and 
there  supply  them  with  difierent  kinds  of  food*, 
always  fresh  and  clean,  and,  (lest  they  should 

•  Varying  the  food  of  cows  from  time  to  time  is  very 
beneficial  to  them,  fr(»m  the  additional  relish  with  which 
they  eat^  which  cannot  fail  profitably  to  influence  their 

producet 
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loallie  it),  as  much  aspouible  frae  from  the  lotuh 
of  the  attendants,  allowing  them  lo  take  exercise 
in  a  <try,  airy,  but  sheltered  yard.  Id  tlus  case, 
however,  tliey  must  be  kept  very  dean  by  comb- 
ing and  dresung ;  otherwise,  ibeit  1^  will  swell, 
and  their  health  must  Bccessaiily  suffer.  The 
system  of  stall-teedtug,  or^isally  suggested  by 
rhc  author  many  years  since,  from  the  result  of 
hb  onn  experimcDts.  bas  been  carried  into  effect 
by  numerous  intelligent  cattle-breeders  with  tbe 
l^eatest  success,  and  especially  by  J.  C.  Curwen, 
Esq.  M.  P.  Tlie  detail  of  his  practice  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  being  stated ;  but  some  of  liis 
results  we  may  briefly  notice.  By  cotnbiniog 
steamed  chaff  and  oi)-cake  with  different  sorts  of 
greeu  food,  he  found  that,  by  giving  a  middling- 
axtd  cow  two  stones  of  green  food,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  boiled  cbaff,  with  !2  lbs,  of  oil-cake 
and  8  lbs.  of  straw,  the  daily  expense  of  her  keep 
was  5-^.  The  oil-cake  was  more  productive  of 
milk  when  given  with  steamed  chaff  than  wlien 
employed  wilboutil*.  From  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Curweu  and  others,  it  is  now  fully  ascertained, 
beyond  ail  doubt,  that  by  stall-feeding  cows  there 


■  The  mnli  of  Mr.  Cuiwm's  very  succe«fiil  practice, 
u  detuled  in  hii  •■  Hint*  oo  Feediof  SunJc,'*  Slc  b 

fublithol.  ' " 
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will  lie  effected  a  veiy  csosMenble  mmmg  o£ 
laod  ^  (not  less  tkan  one  heM),  as  well  «  in  the 
CMl  and  qvandty  of  £mmI  coDsomcd ;  while  tbe 
eJNmHmen,  keaUh,  mtd  amrf^rt  of  tht  beuU  aie 
materially  promoted ;  and  also,  what  is  of  esscn- 
tiai  impoitaiice  to  every  fmatsr,  a  great  increase 
of  most  valuable  maBwe  wUl  be  obtained. 

For  a  few  weeks  before  calving,  cows  should 
be  allowed  a  little  bay  every  mgbt,  or  a  some- 
what laiger  portion  of  green  food.  On  the  day 
of  calving  they  should  foe  kept  within,  and  should 
have  warm  water  given  them;  and,  for  a  fort- 
night  after  odving,  a  Iktk  hay  or  chopped  straw, 
together  with  some  ground  or  crushed  oati^ 
should  be  mixed  with  their  green  food. 

Through  the  whole  system  of  dairy-fiffming,  it 
ought  constantly  to  be  reeoUected  that  the  cow 
is  an  animal  of  mudi  greater  delicacy  than  is  by 
nnny  supposed :  and,  though  she  wittUwe  under 
great  vicissitudes  of  weather,  yet'  she  sensiUy  suf- 
fers by  every  considerable  change  of  temperature. 
The  effect  of  such  changes  can  only  be  folly 
known  by  those,  who,  being  deeply  interested  in 
the  comfort  of  their  cattle,  have  paid  very  minute 

•  Tbe  ^umtity  of  land  oecMBary  to  keep  a  cow,  nuj, 
upon  an  avecage,  be  stated  at  two  en:  three  acres ;  taking 
into  die  acrount  the  hay,  straw,  com,  and  every  other 
•anicleiiC food  wiuflh  she  nay  nrmtai^. 
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■ttenlion  to  them,  A  cow,  indpeH,  to  fee]  tlie  full 
eiijoyiiieut  of  her  exbleiice,  ou^iit  lo  be  sd  nia> 
■raged  as  never  to  ex|>erietice  a  cold  below  lifly, 
or  a  heat  above  seventy  degreea  of  Fahrenlieil's 
tliermo meter.  And  ihis,  it  U  obvious,  can  only 
be  allaiucd  by  keeping  iheni  in  houses  p[oi)erly 
const tuc ted  for  llie  purpose. 


Jimn  of  Milking — Necessary  Caulio 

In  most  parts  of  England,  it  is  the  < 
practice  to  milk  cows  twice  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  throughout  ibe  year;  but,  if 
abiliidaiitly  fed,  they  should  he  niilktd  duriug 
summer  at  least  three  tiuiea  every  day,  and  at  iu* 
tervaU  as  nearly  equidistaut  us  pussibe,  viz.  early 
in  the  morniiig.at  noon,  and  u  little  btf'ite  llie  ap- 
proach <Jf  night.  For  it  is  an  iiupotliml  iiict,  coa- 
fiinied  by  the  expeiience  of  almost  eveiy  housewife 
iiilikollaiid,  tliut  cowe,  nhen  milked  three  liuie^  in 
the  course  of  tweuly-four  hours,  will  yield  more 
milk  in  pouit  of  quantity  *,  and  ofas  good,  if  not 


*  Ropecting  ihe  actual  mrrcHK,  in  paint  of  quantity, 
there  i»  a  dilTcrencc  of  opitiiiin  ;  by  uiait  it  is  eiULnaied  at 
full  oof-half  of  the  wiiole  pmduce,  while  ollici-s  make  it 
•omcwhac  le*  To  the  forroec  opinion  we  arc  Oispiaed  lo 
UGcde,  ai  appioactiing  iruire  neailj  to  the  probalite  irutli ; 
but  not  having  inellcutcd  uif  cipecimcnu  with  the  view 
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better wqaality,  than  they  will  under  the  common 
mode  of  milkiug  only  iu  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

Much  of  the  profit  of  the  dairy,  however,  will 

depend  upon  the  skill  and  fidehty  of  the  persoo 

employed  in  milking.     On  this  account  we  would 

recommend  no  dair^ -owner  to  trust  entirely  to  his 

servants,  but  frequently  to  see  themselves,  that 

their  cows  are  milked  clean*:  for,  if  the  whole 

of  the  milk,  which  the  cow  can  be  made  to  yield 

at  the  time,  be  not  completely  taken  away,  the 

quantity  left  will  be  re-absorbed  into  the  syictem, 

and  no  more  will  be  generated,  than  is  necessary 

to  supply  the  quantity  actually  drawn  off.     For 

instance,  let  us  suppose  that  half  a  pint  more 

might  have  been  drawn  off  at  any  given  time,  not 

of  ascertaining  this  particular  point,  we  do  not  presume  to 
decide  the  question.  It  is,  however,  a  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  it  is  ^eatJy  to  be  wished  that  some  careful 
experiments  should  he  made,  and  their  results  communi- 
cated for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  not  only  on  this  point, 
but  also  to  ascextain,  whether  more  milk  might  not  b^ 
obtained  by  milking  the  cows  /our  times  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

*  No  one  dairy-maid  can  manage,  with  propriety,  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  cows :  if  a  larger  number  be  com- 
mitted to  her,  she  must  slight  her  work  in  some  branch  or 
other ;  and  the  dairy-owner  must  consequently  be  a  loser 
by  his  imposing  too  much  labour  upon  a  single  tndividuaL 
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ntily  Kill  llifll  liBlt'pint  be  lost  for  once,  l)ut  ihere 
will  be  half  a  pint  less  geiwraled  for  the  nent 
milking.  Let  anotlier  half  piut  remain  for  the  se- 
fftnd  milking;  a  whole  pint  less  will  he  produced 
for  the  lliird  milking;  and  one  might  proceed, 
until  iio  milk  at  all  be  generated,  aud  the  cow 
become  entirely  dry.  Whereas,  if  the  milking  be 
fairly  performed,  the  cow  might  perhaps  ulti- 
mately generate  even  a  larger  quatitily  than  the 
fint ;  or  at  least  might  have  continued  to  afford 
nearly  the  same  quantity  for  a  great  length  of 
lime,  perhaps  for  many  years,  without  much 
abatement,  if  she  vferc  rightly  managed  iu  other 
respects. 

An  additional  reason  why  the  earner  of  a  dairy 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  choice  of 
his  milkers,  and  also  vigilantly  to  superintend 
them  himself,  is  this,  viz.  that  the  qtumtity  of 
milk  yielded  is  influenced  by  the  manner  in  which 
(he  operation  of  milking  is  performed.  If  it  be 
done  harshly,  if  becomes  pniiifiil  lo  the  cow  ;  but, 
if  genlly  performed,  it  seeiiA  rattier  to  give  plea- 
sure :  ami,  as  the  ar^imal  possessei  the  singular 
faculty  of  being  capable  of  retaining  her  milk  at 
pleasure,  it  is  of  special  importance  to  the  dairy- 
owner,  to  engage  such  milkers  only,  as  are  ^nlle 
and  pleaiiing  to  the  animals  llicmselvcs.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  vrittiin  the  author's  obser- 
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YatioD^  in  which  cows  would  not  let  down  a  single 
drop  of  milk  to  one  dairy-maid^  which  let  it  flow 
in  abundance  whenever  another  approached  them; 
exhibiting  unequivocal  marks  of  sattsfkction  in  the 
one  case,  and  of  sullen  obstinacy  in  the  other.  For 
the  same  reason,  when  cows  are  ticklish,  they 
should  be  treated  witli  the  most  soothing  gentle- 
ness, and  never  with  harshness  or  severity ;  and, 
when  the  udder  is  hard  and  painful,  it  should  be 
tenderly  fomented  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
stroaked  >gently,  by  which  simple  expedient  the 
cow  will  be  brought  into  good  temper,  and  will 
yield  her  milk  without  restraint.  Lastly,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  teats  of  cows  be* 
come  scratched  or  wounded,  so  as  to  produce 
foul  or  corrupted  milk,  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
such  milk  ought  on  no  account  to  be  mixed  with 
the  sweet  milk,  but  should  be  given  to  the  pigs 
without  being  carried  into  the  milk-house  ^  lest, 
by  continuing  there,  it  should  taint  the  atmos« 
phere,  and  consequently  prove  injurious  to  the 
rest  of  the  milk. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

GENERAL  APHORISMS  RESPECTING  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  MILK  IN  THE  DAIRY, 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  OBIAINING  BUP- 
TER. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy,  the  peca- 
liarilics  noticed  in  tlii"5  chapter,  ought  particularly 
to  be  adverted  to :  although  some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, are  known  in  part  to  an  attentive  dairy- 
owner;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  not  hitherto  received  that  distinct  considera- 
tion whicli  their  importance  demands  and  deserves, 
and  by  many  per*»ons,  perhaps,  liave  never  been 
thought  of  a*.  ul\  The  form  of  aphorisms  is  pre- 
ferably adopted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  re^ 
ferred  to,  with  the  greater  facility,  as  well  as  moro- 
easily  remembered. 

FIRST  APHORISM. 

Of  the  milk  drawn  from  any  cow  at  one  time,  that 
part  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is  ahvays  thinner,  and 
of  a  much  worse  quality  for  making  butter,  than  that 
afterwards  obtained:  and  this  richness  continues  t» 


increate  pn^ressivel;  to  the  very  liul  drop  that  can  be 
drawn  fcom  the  udder. 


Few  persons  in  the  country  are  ignorant  that 
Ibe  milk,  wbicb  is  takeii  from  tbe  cow  last  of  all  at 
otie  milking,  is  ricber  lliun  tlie  rest  of  tbe  milk ; 
eti  which  account  a  liislinct  name  has  bi'eii  given 
to  it  in  various  parts  of  the  countr.v.  Thus,  in 
some  places,  it  is  calleil  aflerings ;  because  it  is 
usually  obtained  when  wanted  for  sick  persons,  or 
otiier  use!^  by  re-milking  tbe  cow  after  tbe  ordi- 
nary milking  has  been  fiuislied.  lii  other  places, 
it  is  termed  iiroflfang's  ;  because  it  does  not  come 
in  so  full  a  stream  as  in  llie  ordinary  course  of 
milking :  and  it  is  probably  known  by  otlier 
names  in  other  parts  of  tbe  country.  This  cir- 
cumstance sufficiently  proves  that  tlie  difference 
in  its  quality  bas  been  adverted  to ;  although  few, 
perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  great  disproportion  sub* 
abting  between  tbe  quality  of  the  first,  and  that  of 
the  last  drawn  milk  from  the  same  cow,  at  one 
milking.  The  following  facts,  lespectmg  this  im- 
portant  particular,  were  ascertained  by  tlie  author 
many  years  ago,  and  have  been  confirmed  bynum- 
berless  6ubsi:qiient  experiments  ^nd  observatJoiu. 

Having  taken  several  large  lea-cups,  eiactly  of 
the  same  size  and  sbaj)e,  one  of  iliem  was  filled 
■I  the  commencement  of  the  milking  of  tbe  cfyw. 
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ind  th€  otbefs  at  regvlMr  intervi^  tiU  the  bs^ 
whieli  W89  iillecl  with  the  dregf  of  the  atreiduagiu 
A  counler-weight  heing  pot  ia  lor  each  eiip«  Hbmf 
were  individuallj  weighed^  so  as  to  awertain  whb 
predskm,  that  the  same  qOaatitj  of  waUk  wis  eo»- 
taned  hi  emeh  cup.  Froai  a  great  number  of  ex- 
perhntntt,  freqncHtl^  repeated  with  maay  di^ 
ferent  cow^  the  ressU  was^  in  all  eases,  at  fol- 
lows :— 

The  quantky  of  crearo^  obtahrad  from  the^rj|« 
irawn  cap,  wae  iu  twBty  cme  mudi  smaller  than 
that  from  the  aiilh  last  dtawo :  and  the  milk  Jo 
the  cupsijtteniiediatelj filled, aferded  lessor  rooM 

a  cream,  aeeoidhigly  as  tbej  were  nearer  the  be* 
fionidg  or  the  end  of  tbr  milking.  It  is  uaoo* 
cessary  here  to  enter  into  details  of  these  intenne* 
diale  proportions:    but  it  is  proper  the  reader 

*  should  be  informed,  that  the' quantity  of  cream 
ebtained  firom  Uie  last  drawn  eap,fr&tn  reaie 
eows,  exceeded  that  from  the  tirst  in  the  propoir- 
twn  of  sixteen  to  one.    In  other  cows^  howeter^ 
.and  under  particuhur  circumstances,  the  di8pro>> 
portion  was  not  equally  great,  but  in  no  case  did 
k  fall  sh^  of  the  ratio  of  eight  to  one.    Proh»i 
bly,  on  an  average  of  a  great  number  of  cows,  i| 
might  be  found  to  run  at  the  proportion  of  ten  or 
twelve  to  one* 
TTbe  ciroimistanee  which  chiefly  occasioned  a 


w 

^H       T&natii 
^H^        Dearue: 
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T&riatioD  in  r^ard  to  these  propoilioDS,  was,  th« 
Dearuess  to,  or  llie  dialance  from,  Ihe  time  of 
calving:  for,  in  all  ones,  the  milk  of  the  ^me 
cow  vnis  thinner  after  calring,  than  it  was  at  a 
greater  dUlance  from  it :  and  the  disproportion 
between  (he  first  and  tiie  last  drawn  was  also 
much  ^ater,  soon  after  calvtng  than  at  a  more 
distant  period.  As  the  flush  of  milk  occasioned 
by  that  incident  abated,  it  generally  became 
thicker,  and  more  uniform  in  qnality;  so  that  if, 
within  a  fortnight  after  calving,  the  ^iroporliou  of 
cieaui  from  the  first  and  llie  last  drawn  cups  were 
u  sixteen  to  one,  it  is  probable  that,  at  jhe  end  of 
six  or  niue  months,  the  disproportion  hi  that  cow's  ^  . 
nsilk  would  not  be  more  than  as  ten  or  twelve  to 
one. 

These  variations,  however,  do  not  take  place  in 
the  same  proportibn  in  every  cow ;  on  the  con-  * 
traty,  the  milk  uf  iome  cows  at  all  times  varies 
more  in  this  respect  than  that  of  others ;  so  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  nature  of  the 
breed,  and  the  individual  idiosyncracy,  or  pccu^ 
liar  constitution  of  the  animal,  nuisl  both  be  ad- 
verted to  before  any  certain  conclusions  can  bo 

But,  if  the  difference  in  th«  quantity  of  the    .. 
cream  obtained  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  the  milking  be  great,  the  variatioa  in  point  of 
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the  9«A2t(yof  that  cream  is  still  greater.  In  the 
first  drawn  cup,  especially  when  the  difference  in 
quantity  was  very  great,  the  cream  upon  it  was 
only  a  thin  white  tough  film;  iu  the  last  drawn 
cup,  it  was  of  a  thick  butyraceous  cousbtence, 
and  of  a  glowing  richness  of  colour,  which  no 
other  kind  of  cream  is  ever  found  to  possess. 

The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  which 
remafned  after  the  cream  was  separated,  was  per- 
haps still  greater  than  what  respects  either  the 
quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  cream.  The  milk 
drawn  in  the  Jirst  cup  was  a  thin  blucisli  liquid^ 
appearmg  as  if  a  large  proportion  of  water  had 
been  D|Pnded  with  ordinary  milk;  while  that 
drawn  in  the  last  cup  was  of  a  thick  consistence, 
yellow  colour,  rich  taste,  more  resembling  cream 
than  milk  in  all  respects,  only  sweeter  to  the  taste, 
and  less  oily  upon  the  palal|^ 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  |>er- 
son,  who  by  the  bad  milking  of  his  cows  loses  a 
little  milk,  loses  much  more  than  is  usually  sus- 
pected ;  for,  if  he  leave  behind  only  half  a  pint  of 
milk  that  flight  have  been  obtained,  he  in  (act 
loses  ^  much  cream,  as  would  have  been  yielded 
by  a^out  six  or  eight  pints  at  the  beginning ;  and 
\09iH  besides,  that  portion  of  the  cream  which 
alone  can  give  richness  and  high  flavour  to  his 
totter.^  Many  other  useful  con>llarics  might  be 


■ 


deduced  froDi  tUc  preceding  espetiment,  wliicli 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  here  to  enuai<^Tale;  but 
soiiie  of  Iheai  will  occur  in  the  sequel. 


SECOND  APHORISM. 

If  milk  be  put  into  a  d'nh,  and  sUontd  to  sduid  till 
it  tjiroivs  up  crcnui,  the  portioo  of  cream  riauig  first  Co 
tJie  surface  is  richer  in  quality,  and  greater  in  qiiantJtj, 
than  that  which  rises  in  a  liecoud  equal  spltce  of  time : 
and  the  crefloi,  which  rises  in  the  second  interval  of 
time,  is  greater  in  qunntity,  and  richer  in  quality,  thnn 
that  which  rises  in  a  third  equal  tipace  of  iIiqm  (hat  of 
tlie  third  ia  gmter  than  that  of  the  fourth,  And  so  of 
ihe  rest ;  the  cream  that  rises  continuing  progressively  to 
decrease  in  quantitv,  and  to  decline  in  qoality,  so  long 
as  unf  rises  to  the  surface. 

The  author's  experiments  in  this  case  not  having 
been  couducled  with  so  muiii  accuracy  as  the 
former,  lie  is  not  enabled  lo  ascertain  the  differ- 
ence iu  the  proportion  which  takes  place  in  equal 
periods  of  time:  but  lUey  have  been  so  ofleu  re- 
peated us  to  leuve  no  rnom  to  doubt  ibc  fact, 
wliirh  is  coniiessedljr  of  no  small  importance  in 
tlie  manngement  of  the  dairy,  It  ia  not  certain, 
bowever,  but  that  a  greater  quanlitn  nf  cream 
nay,  upon  the  whole,  be  obtained  from  the  milk 
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by  taking  it  9W9j  at  dlStreai  times :  but  tbe  pro* 
cess  is  so  tronblesoine,  as  not  to  be  couoterba* 
lanced  by  tbe  inereased  quantity  obtained,  if,  in- 
deed, any  additional  quantity  be  thus  obtained, 
vrbich  is  not  as  yet  fully  ascertained.  But  where 
the  quality  of  the  better  is  the  principal  object  in 
view,  it  may  be  greatly  improved  by  attending  to 
this  peeuliarity. 

THIRD  APHORISM* 

ThidPnuik  always  throws  up  a  much  smalier  propor* 
tion  of  the  cream  which  it  actually  contains,  thaninilk 
that  is  thinner;  but  that  cream  is  of  a  licher  quality : 
and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk,  it  will  afford 
a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  cream,  and,  conse* 
quently  more  butter  than  it  would  have  done  if  allowed 
to  remain  pure ;  but  its  quality  is,  at  tlie  same  time, 
greatly  debaiedw 

This  fact  must  have  long  since 'been  remarked 
by  every  person  attentive  to  a  dairy ;  though  no 
experiment  appears  to  have  been  made,  whkb 
oovkl  ascertaiu  either  the  precise  amount  of  tho 
increased  qiKMitity  of  cream  that  might  thus  be 
obtained,  or  of  the  proportionate  decrease  ih  ita 
quality.  But  the  effect  of  mixing  water  with  the 
miXk,  in  a  dairy,  b  thus  ascertained ;  and  the 
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koowledge  of  this' fact  will  enable  attentive  per* 
sons  to  follow  that  practice  which  tiiey  shall  find 
best  calculated  to  promote  their  interest. 

FOURTH  APHORISM. 

Mijk,  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or  other  proper  ves- 
sel, and  carried  in  it  to  a  considerable  tlistauce,  so  as 
to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled  before  it  be 
put  into  the  milk-pans,  to  settle  for  cream,  never  throws 
up  so  much  or  so  rich  cream,  as  if  the  same  milk  had 
been  put  into  the  milk-pans  directly  after  it  was 
milked. 

• 
The  loss  of  cream  will,  in  this  case,  be  nearly  in 

proportion  to  the  time  thc:t  has  elansed,  and  the 
agitation  which  it  has  sustained,  aflcr  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cow;  though  we  are  not  enabled 
to  state,  from  experiment,  how  much  of  that  loasi^ 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  time  a:.d  af>itatioh,  tuken  se- 
parately, 'i'be  fact,  however,  is  established,  and 
is  of  such  iu)})ortance  that  it  cannot  be  made  too 
extensively  known. 

From  these  fundamental  facts  respecting  the 
dairy,  many  very  important  corollaries,  serving  to 
direct  the  practice,  may  be  deduced :  our  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  following,  whicJi,  from  their 
peculiar  importancei  demand  a  special  considera* 
tion : — 

First,  it  is  evidently  of  much  importance,  that 
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the  cows  should  be  always  milked  as  near  to  the 
dair\  as  }>ossible,  in  order  to  prevvut  tiie  necetsilv 
of  cHrryiiig  ai;d  cooling  the  milk,  before  it  be  put 
iu(o  (he  iii&dfs;  and,  since  co\«s  are  luateriaii}  in* 
Jui"(f,  by  driving  from  a  distance,  it  will  be  of  the 
;Me.tr!5t  advaulkige  in  a  dairy-farm,  to  have  the 
j>ritici|rai  grjSi  ftel<U  us  near"  to  the  dairj  or  horoe- 
jie;.<l,  as  poisil/le.  In  this  \Hni,i  of  view,  the  prac- 
rice  of  (onsiantiv  feeding'  cows  in  the  house  must 
,;j!|.car  cbvionsly  superior  to  that  of  turoiiig  them 
xii  «o  pH.>tuie  in  the  field. 

-  coNDLY,  the  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of 
i  riif  cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  vessel,  as  it  is 
milked,  there  to  remain  until  the  whole  milking  be 
fiiii&hi  d,  before  any  part  of  it  is  put  into  the  milk- 
pans,  setms  to  be  highly  injudicious,  on  account  of 
llie  loss  sustained  by  agitation  and  cooling,  but 
esjiecially  because  it  prevents  the  dairy  o\\uer 
from  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  cows' 
milk,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  proht  he  may  derive  from  each. 
Without  this  precaution,  indeed,  the  whole  of  hb 
dairy  produce  may,  for  several  successive  years, 
be  debastd  by  the  milk  of  one  bad  cow,  without 
being  able  to  detect  it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
much  better  practice  to  put  the  milk,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  drawn,  into  distinct  creaming- 
pans,  without  mixing  it  with  any  other :  aud  if 
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tliese  pans  were  all  maite  of  sucli  a  size  as  to  be 
able  to  coolain  the  whole  of  one  con's  milk,  each 
in  a  sepumte  pan,  the  careful  dai*  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  remark,  without  aiiy  trouble,  the  qaan- 
lilj  of  milk  afforded  bj  each  cow  every  day,  as 
Well  as  the  peculiar  quulititis  of  that  cow's  milk. 
And,  if  the  same  cow's  milk  were  always  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  part  of  the  shelf,  having  b«r 
name  written  beneath  llie  stand,  there  never  could 
be  the  nnalle^t  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  of 
tbe  cows  it  would  be  the  owner's  interest  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  which  uf  ttiem  lie  ouglit  to  keep  and 
breed  from. 

TaiitDLT,  if  it  be  intemkd  to  make  butler  of 
ff  very  Jim  quality,  it  will  be  advisable,  not  only 
to  reject  entirely  the  milk  of  all  those  cows  which 
yields  cream  of  a  bad  quality,  but  also,  in  every 
case,  to  keep  the  milk  tliat  is  first  drawn  from  the 
cow,  at  each  milkuig,  entirely  separate  from  that 
which  is  last  obtained,  as  the  quality  of  the  butter 
must  otherwise  he  greatly  deba^sed,  without  mate- 
rially augmenting  ils  quantity.  It  is  aUo  obvious, 
that  the  quality  of  the  butler  will  be  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  suiallness  of  the  proporin'ii  of 
the  tast-drawn  milk  tlial  is  retamed;  so  that  (hose 


>  A  provincial  term,  denoting  the  penoa  (whether  nult 
ir  female)  who  traj  ilie  eWef  maaagemcni  in  a  dairy. 
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who  wish  to  be  peculiarly  nice  in  this  reffpect^  will 
do  welt  to  retain  for  their  best  butter,  a  very  small 
proportion  only  of  the  last  drawn  milk. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  to  determine* 
in  what  way  the  inferior  milk,  which  b  thus  set 
apart,  when^ne  butter  is  wanted,  can  be  employ- 
ed, with  the  greatest  profit.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  people  have  adopted  a  practice, 
merely  from  considerations  of  conTcnience  and 
economy,  without  thinking  of  the  imprdmneut  of 
the  butter,  which  answers  many  good  purposes. 
As  the  rearing  of  calves  is  there  a  principal  object 
with  tht  fanner,  every  cow  is  allowed  to  suckle 
her  own  calf,  with  a  portion  of  her  mUk,  the  re- 
mainder only  being  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
Ae  dairy.  To  give  the  calf  the  proportion  allot- 
ted to  it  regularly,  it  is  separated  from  the  cow, 
and  put  into  a  small  inclosure,  made  for  that  ex- 
press purpose  oh  every  farm,  together  with  all  the 
other  calves  belonging  to  that  farm.  At  regular 
times,  all  the  cows  are  brought  to  the  door  of  this 
small  inclosure,  where  the  young  ones  fail  not  to 
meet  them.  Each  calf  is  then  separately  let  out, 
and  runs  directly  to  its  mother,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  suck,  till  the  dairy-maid  judges  that  it  has  had 
enough ;  she  then  orders  it  to  be  driven  away, 
having  previonsly  shackled  the  hinder  legs  of  the 
mother,  by  a  very  simple  contriTance,  to  oblige 
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bcr  to  stand  still;  and  the  dairy-maid  milks  off 
what  was  left  by  the  calf.  In  this  manner  they 
proceed,  until  the  whole  of  the  cows  are  milked  ; 
and  thus  they  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  it  is 
true,  but  that  milk  is  of  an  exceedingly  rich  qua- 
lity ;  which,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  ho\¥ 
to  manage  it,  is  manufactured  into  the  richest 
marrowy  butter  that  can  be  any  where  met  with* 
This  richness  of  the  Highland  butter  has  long 
£een  rerift^ked,  and  has  been  universally  ascribed 
to  the  old  grass  on  which  the  cows  feed  in  those 
remote  glens ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  practice  here  described,  which  has 
long  prevailed  in  those  districts. 

Whether  a  sunilar  practice  could  be  economically 
adopted  in  other  districts,  we  do  not  presume  to 
affirm :  but,  doubtless,  other  secondary  uses  might 
be  found  for  the  milk  of  an  mferior  quality.  It 
might  be  converted  hito  butter  of  a  secondary 
quality ;  or,  it  might  be  sold  in  a  sweet  state, 
where  the  situation  of  the  farm  is  within  reach  pf 
a  town ;  or,  it  might  be  converted  into  cheeses, 
which,  being  made  of  sweet  milk,  if  made  with 
care  and  skill,  might  be  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

Fourthly,  if  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the 
principal  object  attended  to,  it  will  be  necessary 
not  only  to  separate  the  first  from  the  last  drawa 
milk,  but  also  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream  that 
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wjirst  separated  from  the  best  milk ;  as  it  is  tbis 
first  ri<i:»g  cream  wbicb  is  o(  prime  qtiality.  The 
remainder  of  the  milk,  which  will  still  he  sweet, 
may  either  be  employed  for  the  pniposc  of  niaking 
sweet  iiiilk  clieose«,  or  inav  be  allowed  to  st^iiuL 
and  \hrow  u\>  ticam  fi»r  ii/akirg  a*.i  ir.ferifir  sort  of 
butter,  as  cirt  lUfistniicis  n.ay  rt-quire  or  direct. 

Fifthly,  fro»i  the  precediirg  Jacis,  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive,  that  butter  of  the  jprv  finest 
•qualily  can  only  be  ohtained  fjoni  a  dairy  of  ccn- 
siderahie  extent,  when  judiriously  nianaj^^ed  :  tor, 
when  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  ea<h  cow's 
milk  can  be  set  apart,  for  thrt)wirig  up  croani,and 
when  a  very  small  proporiioii  only  of  that  cream 
<:an  be  reserved  as  of  the  prime  quality,  it  follows 
that,  unless  the  quantity  of  milk  were,  upon  the 
whole,  very  considerable,  tlie  quantity  of  prime 
•cream  produced  would  be  so  small,  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  the  uianufacturii;g  of  it  into  butter 
se|)arately. 

Sixthly,  from  these  premises,  we  are  led  to 
form  a  conclusion  extremely  cjifierent  froni  the 
apinion  commonly  entertained  on  this  subject^  viz. 
that  it  seems  probable  that  the  very  best  butter 
could  only  be,  with  economy^  made  in  those 
dairies  where  the  making  of  cheese  is  the  principal 
object.  The  reason  is  obvious: — If  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  milk  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  but- 
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ter,  all  llie  rest  may  be  made  iota  cheese,  wbilft 
the  milk  w  yet  warm  from  llie  cow,  aud  perfectly 
sweet ;  and,  if  onl;  that  portion  of  cream,  which 
rises  durioglLe  first  three  or  four  hours  aftermilk- 
ing,  is  to  be  reserveil  for  butter,  the  rich  nuik, 
whicli  is  left  after  that  cream  is  separated,  being 
still  nearly  quite  sweet,  may  be  couverted  into 
cheese  mlb  nearly  as  great  advantage  as  llie  newly 
drawti  wit  itself. 

Nor  does  this  observation  tend  to  invalidate  the 
justness  of  the  cointnoiily  received  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  which  will  in  general  bejiist,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  dairy  owners  in  any 
part  of  Britain,  under  whose  system  of  manage- 
ment, the  making  of  good  butter  and  good  cheese 
in  the  saine  dairy  is  inn  practicable.  For,  where 
the  whole  milk  is  set  apart  for  llie  separation  of 
cream,  and  the  whole  of  the  cream  is  separated, 
the  milk  must  necessarily  have  turned  sour  before 
it  is  made  into  cheese  ;  aud  no  best  or  prime 
cheese  can  be  made  from  milk  which  has  ouce 
attained  that  stale. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  spontaneous 
separation  of  cream,  and  the  production  ofbutler, 
are  never  effected,  but  in  conse<|uence  of  tlie  pro- 
duction of  acid  in  the  milk :  and  the  formation  of 
that  acid  is  accelerated  by  the separalionof  car bMiic 
acid  gas  (fixed  uir),  from  the  milk,  which  is  acce- 
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lerated  or  retarded  by  circnniirfances  not  usually 
adverted  to.  This  important  fact  was  discovered 
during  tbe  course  of  ezperimeots  on  milk  already 
alluded  to,  wiiich  were  made  many  years  since, 
and  were  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
atances: — 

Having  remarked,  that  of  two  tea-cups,  which, 
Irom  previous  experiments,  the  author  knew  to 
contain  milk  of  the  same  quality,   one  bad  the 
cream  upon  it  at  one  time  of  a  difierent  coosisteoce 
from  the  other ;    and,  being  at  a  loss  how  to  ac- 
count for  tills  variation,  he  tasted  the  milk  in  each 
of  the  tea-cups,  and  found  one  of  them  sensibly 
flK>re  acid  than  the  other.    A  piece  of  newly- 
Mke4  lime  having  been  accidentally  nearer  to  one 
of  the  cups  than  to  the  other,  a  suspicion  arose, 
that  It  might  be  occasioned  by  this  circumstance. 
With  a  view  to  ascertain  this  fact,  two  tea-cups 
were  ordered  to  be  immediately  filled  with  equal 
quantities  of  the  same  milk,  and  one  of  them  was 
imneraed  up  to  ks  brim  in  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime, which  bad  been  so  long  slaked  as  to  have  ac- 
quired the  same  temperature  with  the  air,  but  was 
not  t>ecome  altogether  effete;  the  other  tea-cup 
vras  placed  in  the  same  apartment,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  yard  from  the  former.    The  result 
was,  that  m  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  milk 
in  the  tea-cup  placed  among  the  lime,  tasted  most 
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sensibly  sourer  than  the  other ;  the  cream,  also, 
was  more  perfectly  separated  from  it  than  from 
tlie  cither. 

The  converse  of  this  experiment  was  not  re- 
peated, for  want  of  the  requisite  conveniences  at 
the  time;  but,  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  were  milk 
placed  in  a  vessel  tilled  with  mephitic  gas,  the 
acidification   of  the   miik    would     be  retarded, 
and  the  separation   of  the   cream  would    conse- 
quently be  posl^Mined,     However  this  may  be,  it 
is   a  certain  fact,  that   neither  cream  nor  butter 
can  be  obtained  from  niilk,  until  some  portion  of 
acid  be  produced  hi  it :  and  hence  it  is,  that,when 
fanciful  people    atlcn)pt  to    churn  ndlk    newly- 
drawn  from  the  cow,  the  operation  must  be  con- 
tinued till  the  acid  be  generated;  and  the  churn^ 
ing   mu^l  be  protracted  much  longer  than. would 
have  been  necesspjy,  under  other  circumstances, 
which  invariably  iuipairs  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Now,  since  nothing  lends  so  much  to  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  cheese,  as  acidity  in  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  made,  it  nmst  fuliow,  that  when  cream 
is  separated  from  it  in  the  usual  way,  for  making 
butter,  the  milk  must  have  attained  such  a  degree 
of  acidity,  as  to  prove  highly  detrimental.  It  mus^ 
therefore,  be  an  i»ijurious  practice  to  make  butter 
in  a  cheese  dairy,  after  the  usual  manner;  but  not 
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if  it  be  made  conformably  to  the  practice  abote 
Tecomineoded. 

The  preceding  hints  are  offered^  merely  to  ihew 
the  curious,  in  what  way  the  finest  batter  possible 
may  be  made ;  for  few  persons,  perhaps,  could  be 
found,  who  would  be  willing  to  purchase-  such 
biUter  at  such  a  price  as  would  indenmify  any 
dairy-owner,  for  the  extraordinary  trouble    he 
must  incur  in  making  it.    But,  for  an  ordinary 
market,  experience  has  convinced  the  author,  that; 
if  in  genera],  about  half  the  milk  be  separated  at 
each  milking,  [and  the  remainder  only  be  set  up 
for  producing  cream ;  and  if  that  milk  be  allowed 
to  stand  to  throw  up  the  whole  of  its  cream,  even 
till  the  milk  tastes  perceptibly  sourish,  and  if  that 
cream  be  afterwards  carefully  managed,  the  cream 
thus  obtained  will  be  of  a  <}uahty  greatly  superior 
to  that  usually  obtained  at  market*;  and  its  quan- 
tity will  not  be  materially  less  than  if  the  whole 
of  the  milk  had  been  set  apart  for  procuring 
cieam.    Such  is  the  practice  we  would  recom* 
mend,  as  most  likely  to  suit  the  frugal  farmer ; 
for  his  butter,  though  ^of  a  superior  quality,  coufd 
be  afforded  at  a  price  which  would  always  insure 
it  a  rapid  sale. 

Another  advantage  would  result  from  this  prac- 
tice, which  might,  in  some  cases,  prove  highly  be- 
neficial, namely,  that,  by  adopting  it,  the  careful 
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4ai  may  obviate  some  paTticuInr  tsatea  with  which 
Biilk  is  liable  to  be  affected,  and  by  which  the  but- 
ler will  cODsetjueDlly  be  deteriorated,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  )be  fDllowiiig  fuct : — 

In  the  course  of  the  eKperimentsoii  milk  above 
tlluded  to,  it  wasperceivedtliut  ibemiik  fromoae 
cow  tasted  exactly  as  if  salt  had  been  put  iulu  it. 
Inquiry  being  made  iuto  the  cause  of  thia  pecu- 
liarity, it  appeared  that  ihe  cow  in  qiieslioii  had 
missed  calf  that  seasou,  aud  was  continued  in  milk 
the  wholeyear.  The  author  wai  further  tuform- 
cd,  that  a  saline  taste  was  frequently  perceptible 
in  milk  of  this  kind  ;  aod,  ou  tasting  some  of  the 
last  drawn  milk  of  the  same  cow,  he  found  it  per* 
fectly  sweet,  while  the  milk  of  the  first  drawn  cup 
was  extremely  salt,  la  oriler  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  milk  was  atfecled  with  that  saline 
taste,  he  caused  the  whole  of  the  milk  to  be  drawn 
from  Ihe  cow  into  lea-cups,  one  after  the  other; 
and,  having  examined  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  drawn,  he  fuuiid  the  milk  contained  ia 
the  first  cup  to  possess  the  most  saline  taste, 
which  gradually  diminished  iu  every  succeeding 
cup,  (ill  about  the  middle,  when  it  totally  disap- 
peared. It  is  probable  that  the  nauseous  last« 
St»ia  cabbages,  turnips,   garlic,  &c.   may  afiect 
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CHAP.  V. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CREAM^PRO* 
CESSES  OF  CHURNING  AND  CURING 
BUTTER. 


SECT.  I. 

On  the  Management  of  Cream. 

After  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  ca\r,  it 
should  be  carefully  sf rained  through  a  sieve*^  into 
the  creaming  dislies,  or  vessels  in  which  it  is  set 
to  throw  up  cream.  These  dbhes  should  be  per- 
fectly sweet,  clean,  and  cool :  and,  whatever  may 
be  their  other  dimensions,  should  never  exceed 
three  inches  in  depth;  for,  by  exposing  such  a 
large  surface  to  the  air,  the  milk  will  be  quickly 

«  Milk-straiaen  are  usually  formed  of  a  larfe  wooden 
bowl  f  and  sometimes  of  a  deep-edged  sieve),  with  a  hole  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  covered  sometimes  with  a  very  close 
neve  of  fine  wire,  for  which  purpose  silver  wire  is  prefer- 
able, and  sometimes  with  fine  gauze,  or  hair-web  closely 
woven  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  retain  black  hairs,  &c. 
which  may  accidentally  have  fallen  into  it  from  the  cow. 
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cooled,  and  the  cream  will  also  be  more  quickly 
sepnratcd  tlian  would  olhenvise  happen.  Should 
the  dairy-owoer  adopt  the  plan  above  recom- 
mended *,  of  Kpamting  the  milk  into  two  parts, 
and  of  keeping  each  cow's  milk  by  itself,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  have  them  made  of  aucb  dimen- 
sions as  to  hold  a  gallon  and  a  half,  or  two  gallons 
each.  As  soon  as  they  are  filled,  they  should  be 
placed  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  or,  should  they 
be  set  in  a  cooler  situation  than  the  common 
shelves,  in  order  to  cool  the  milk  a  little  during 
very  Lot  weather,  they  must  be  removed  witlt  the 
utmost  caution,  so  as  to  disturb  tlie  milk  as  little  ' 
as  possible. 

The  length  of  time  which  ought  to  elapse  before 
tlie  cream  is  separated,  will  depend  on  the  degree 
of  heat  at  ihe  time,  and  the  particular  views  of 
the  owuer  of  the  dairy.  In  a  moderately  warm 
temperature  of  the  air,  if  very  tine  butter  be  in- 
tended, it  should  not  tie  allowed  to  stand  more 
than  ais  or  eight  hours.  For  ordinary  good  but- 
ter, indeed,  it  may  stand  twelve  hours,  or  longer; 
but,  where  the  dairy  is  so  large  as  to  afford  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cream,  and  where  the  very  best 
butler  is  wished  (tlie  milk  being  intended  lo  be 
converted  to  some  other  use  while  sweet),  it  may 

•  See  p,  65,  iiifra. 
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be  separated  after  standing  only  two,  three,  or 
four  hours. 

The  time  of  th^  day,  for  taking  off"  the  cream, 
must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  circum- 
stances just  mentioned ;  and  although,  from  the 
principles  on  which  our  milk-house  is  constructed, 
one  equal  temperature  will  in  general  prevail,  yet 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  best 
time  for  separating  cream  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  is  as  soon  as  possible  before  sun-rise  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening,  after  sun-set..  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months,   the  hours  for  separating 
the  cream  will  entirely  depend  on  circimistances. 
.  When  the  cream  is  to  be  taken  off,  the  milk* 
pan  should  be  placed  on  the  table.    The  cream  is 
then  to  be  separated  from  the  edges  of  the  vessel, 
to  which  it  firmly  adheres,  by  means  of  a  thin 
ivory  knife  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  which 
should  be  passed  round  the  edges  of  the  whole. 
The    cream  should  then  be  drawn  carefully  to- 
wards one   side  by   means  of  a  skimming-dish 
made  of  box,  or  some  kind  of  firm  wood,  which 
admits  of  being  worked  to  a  very  thin  edge  *,  and 
then  lifted  carefully  up,  so  as  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  cream,  without  any  of  the  milk,  if  possible. 

*  IvoYy  is  the  preferable  material  for  a  skimmings-dish, 
Vfhere  it  can  be  obtained  of  a  sufficient  size. 
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This  operation  requires  a  maniial  dexleritji  that 
cBD  onlj  he  acqiiifi'J  by  practice ;  but  il  b  of  im- 
portance to  (be  success  of  the  dairy  tbiit  il  be  well 
done;  Tor,  if  any  part  of  llie  creani  be  left,  the 
qiutntitii  of  butler  tvill  be  diuiiiiisbed ;  arid,  if  any 
part  of  the  milk  be  retained,  its  quality  will  be 
debased. 

When  the  cream  is  thus  obtained,  il  ought  (o 
be  immedialely  put  into  a  vessel  by  itself,  there  to 
be  kept  till  a  proper  qiiHntity  be  collected  to  be 
made  into  butter;  for  tbis  purpose  no  vessel  is  so 
well  Adapted  as  a  fimi,  nealiy-niade,  wooden 
barrel,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
flutrr,  open  at  one  end,  and  with  a  lid  exactly 
filled  lo  close  il.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  ves- 
■el,  close  to  the  bottom,  should  be  |)laced  a  cock 
or  spiggot,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off,  from 
time  to  time,  any  thin,  serous  part  of  the  milk 
wbicb  may  happen  lo  be  there  collected:  for, 
should  this  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  nill  act 
powerfully  on  the  cream,  and  greatly  dijninisb  the 
richness  of  ihc  butter.  The  inside  of  the  openiag 
into  the  cock  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
close  fine  wire  netting,  or  tine  gauze,  to  keep  back 
the  cream,  while  the  serum  or  watery  part  ij  al- 
lowed to  pass;  and  the  barrel  on  its  stand  should 
be  inclined  a  little  foraard,  lo  allow  the  whole 
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How  long  tMati  mint  be  k^t  before  h  attatt 
flie  precise  degree  that  is  necessary  to  form  the 
hest  bntter,  and  ho^  long  It  may  be  kept  after 
thaf  period  befo^  its  qaality  be  semibly  dimi« 
Aisbed,  has  never  ^t  been  ascertained  with  predU 
Sinn  ;  and  must,  in  fact,  vary  according  to  drcnm^ 
stances.  If^othing  like  uniformity,  in  this  respect^ 
appears  in  the  "prafctice  of  farmers,  even  of  thosfc 
who  are  reputed  to  make  the  bert  butter ;  nor  h 
^ny  nniform  rule  estabhshed  aihong  them,  as  to 
the  length  6f  ikne  that  should  intervene  betweeft 
lyfte  cburnihg  and  sb^ier ;  Whence  it  should  seem 
that,  if  the  cream  be  properly  kept,  it  is  of  very 
little  moment.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  w^ 
certainty,  (which,  doubtless,  is  the  case),  that 
cream  wbidh  has  been  kept  fcfr  three  or  four  days 
hi  the  )tu'thriiet',  is  in  eif^lleht  eohdition  for  mak^ 
big  butter:  in  general,  IfVei^fore,  it  may  be  as^ 
horned,  that  fi^om  three  16  s^Veil  dayi  will  be 
found  the  best  time  for  keeping  cream  before  It  be 
churned;  although,  if  ch'cfamstMices  render  it  ne- 
tressary,  a  considerable  latitude  may  be  allowed  ia 
this  respect. 

If,  however,  any  farmer  shonld  have  such  a 
quantity  of  cream,  as  would  afford  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  churn  it  once  a  day ;  and 
if  he  should  find  it  conducive  either  to  his  profit 
or  convenience  to  chum  every  day,  there  is  no- 


Ilunk  to  prevent  him  from  doiug  it.  tu  sikIi 
cose  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  provide  a  separate 
vcHcI  to  lioid  the  cream  for  each  day  that  lie 
means  it  tlioulil  stand  previously  to  beii)g  cliurn- 
«l ;  if  three  <i«ys,  ihree  vessels  should  he  pro- 
vided; if  four  days,  four  vessels;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  Thus  he  might  chum  every  day  cream  of 
three  or  four  days  old,  or  of  aoy  Jooger  age 
vrhicli  lie  inay  cbuse. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  practice  prevaila 
ofdiuniing  the  whole  of  the  milk  without  sepa- 
laling  Huy  of  the  cream,  la  this  way,  a  <;reatei 
weight  of  butter  is  undoubtedly  obtained,  though 
of  an  inferior  quality:  by  careful  maDagement. 
however,  especially  if  a  portion  of  the  first-drawn 
milk  be  separated,  very  good  butter  may  thus  be 
oblahied  :  but  the  operation  of  churning  will,  'm 
this  case,  be  very  laborious;  and,  tlierefore,  as 
well  as  on  many  other  acconnls,  which  might  be 
B]tccified  were  it  necessary,  we  think  the  practice 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 
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SECT.  II. 

On  the  Processes  of  Churning  and  Curing  Butter. 

In  conducting  the  process  of  churniog,  the 
greatest  nicety  is  required ;  as  a  few  hasty  irregu- 
lar strokes  ^luav  render  tha  whole  of  the  butter 
of  scarcely  any  value ;  which,  but  for  this  circum* 
stance,  would  have  been  of  the  finest  quah'ty. 
The  owner  of  an  extensive  dairy  therefore  should 
be  extremely  attentive  to  this  circumstance,  and 
should  be  careful  to  select  a  proper  person  to 
manage  this  branch  of  the  business.  Such  a  per- 
son ought  to  be  of  a  cool  phlegmatic  temper,  of  a 
sedate  disposition  and  character;  and  should 
never  allow  any  individuals,  especially  the  young, 
to  touch  the  churn  without  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection.    To  those  who  have  been 

'  *  Those  in  particular  who  use  a. pump  churn^  must  en- 
deavour to  keep  a  re^lar  stroke ;  nor  should  any  person 
be  allowed  to  assist  them,  (if  the  cream  indeed  be  duly  pre- 
pared, assistance  will  not  be  wanted),  unless  they  keep 
nearly  the  same  stroke :  for  if  they  chum  more  slowly,  the 
butter  will  in  winter  go  back^  as  it  is  called ;  and  if  the 
stroke  be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  summer,  it  will 
cause  a  fermentation,  in.  the  butter  which  will  thus  acquire 
a  very  disagreeable  flavour. 

£  & 
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accustomed  to  sec  cream  churned  without  being 
properly  prepared,  this  luay  j>erhaps  appear  to  be 
severe  labour,  in  a  large  dairy,  for  one  person : 
but  the  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  easy,  as  it 
respects  the  bodily  labour  required,  than  the  pro- 
cess of  in-dking  butter,  where  the  cream  has  been 
dalt/  prepared. 

The  Lest  lime  for  mating  bnlter,  during  sum- 
mer, is  early  in  Ihe  morning,  before  the  sun  ac- 
4]uireB  much  power :  and  if  a  pump  chum  be  used, 
it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  into  a  tub  of  cold 
watei,  where  it  should  remain  during  the  whole 
time  of  churning;  which  will  very  much  harden 
the  butter.  During  winter,  from  the  equality  nf 
temperature,  which  (if  it  be  properly  nianaged), 
wilt  generally  prevail  in  a  dairy,  it  will  very 
laiely,  if  ever,  he  necessary  to  churn  near  the  fire. 
Should  any  circumstance,  however,  require  (his, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  chuni  so  near  the  fire 
as  to  heut  the  wood ;  as  it  would  impart  a  strong 
rancid  tasle  to  the  butter. 

As  soon  as  the  hutler  is  made,  it  must  be  sep». 
rated  from  the  milk,  and  be  pul  into  a  dean  dish*; 
the  mside  of  whicii,  if  of  wood,  should  previously 
be  well  rubbed  with  common  salt,  to  prevent  tlic 

«  for  luch  djib,  i«  that  of  a 
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better  ftttm  ndhering  to  it  THe  batter  should 
thett  be  phessed  and  worked  with  a  flat  wooden 
ladle  or  skitkimiiig-dish^  having  a  short  handle,  so 
as  to  pn^  okit  till  the  milk  tb^t  may  be  lodged  hi 
the  bavities  of  the  mass.  A  consideraUe  degree 
of  dexterity,  as  well  as  of  strength,  is  requisite  hi 
this  manipulation;  for,  if  the  milk  be  not  entirely 
remoyed,  the  batter  will  infallibly  s]^l  Ina  short 
time;  and,  if  it  be  much  worked^  the  btittet  will 
become  tt)ugh  and  gluey,  which  greatly  debases 
its  quality.  In  some  places,  it  is  the  practice  to 
beat  up  the  butter  with  two  flat  pieces  of  boards 
which  may  perhaps  answer  very  welK 

In  this  operatidn,  sbme  j>ersons  pour  cold  water 
upon  the  butter,  for  the  j[)ttrpose  of  washing  it: 
this  practice^  however,  is  not  only  useless,  for  the 
butter  can  be  perfectly  cleared  of  the  milk  with- 
out it;  but  it  is  also  permcious,  and  debases  the 
quality  of  the  butter  in  an  astonishing  degree.  No- 
thing is  so  detrimental  in  a  dairy,  as  water  im- 
properly used ;  which,  if  mixed  in  any  way,  either 
with  milk  or  butter,  tends  greatly  to  debase  the 
quality  of  the  lattef. 

When  the  butter  is  entirely  freed  from  the  milk, 
if  it  is  id  be  sold  sWeet,  it  may  be  made  up  into  tlie 
form  most  generally  preferred  at  the  market, 
where  it  is  to  be  disposed  of.    If  the  heat  should 
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^P        be  so  great,  as  to  render  it  loo  soft  to  receive  Uw  t 

B  iiupreasioQ  of  the  mould,  it  niay  be  [tut  iu I o  small 

vessels,  which  may  be  allowed  tu  swim  in  the 
trough  of  cold  water  under  the  table,  but  with* 
out  euffetiitg  auy  of  that  water  to  toucli  the  but- 
ter: thus  it  will  in  a  Bhort  time  acquire,  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  tirnineas,  (especially  if  a  small  j 
piece  of  ice  be  put  into  the  bason);  after  which  it 
may  be  taken  out  and  moulded  into  the  proper 
form.  It  should  then  be  put  down,  iu  proper 
dishes,  upon  the  stone  border  aurrounding  the 
trough,  where  it  may  be  kept  cool  and  firm,  till 
it  be  packed  up  to  be  sent  to  market. 

On  some  occasions,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  ' 

butter  may  be  disposed  of,  in  a  freah  state;  but 
in  general  it  must  be  salted  before  it  can  be  car- 
ried to  market:  and,  as  this  process  requires  as 
great  a  degree  of  nicely  us  any  olhor.  which  has 
aireaOy  been  described,  (he  following  remarks  on 
the  salting  of  butter,  are  offered  to  the  reader's  at- 
teottoii. 

Wooden  vessels  are,  upou  the  whole,  the  most 
proper  to  be  employed  for  conlainuig  salted  but- 
ter. These  should  be  made  of  cooper's  work,  very 
firm,  and  tightly  joined  with  strong  wooden  hoops. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  make  them  veri/  strongj 
where  circumstances  permit  them  to  be  returue^ 
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to  the  dairy:  for,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  seasoir  new 
vessels  so  well  that  they  shall  not  affect  the  taste 
of  the  butter,  it  is  always  preferable  to  employ 
old  vessels,  while  these  contkiue  firm  and  sound* 
For  the  bottom,  oak  is  the  best  material;  and 
staves  and  broad  Dutch  split  hoops,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  where  they  can  be  procured. 
Iron  hoops  should  be  rejected,  as  the  rust  from 
tiiem  will  in  time  sink  through  the  wood,  how- 
eyer  th^  it  may  be,  and  injure  the  colour  of  the 
better:  one  iron  hoop,  however,  should  be  piit 
tit  the  top,  and  one  below,  beyond  the  bottom,  the 
projection  below  the  bottom  being  made  deep  for 
this  purpose.  No  form  b  more  convenient  than 
that  of  a  barrel,  unless  perhaps  it  be  that  of  a  truuf- 
oated  cone,  with  the  apex  or  point  uppermost ; 
as  .in  this  ,case  the  butter  can  never  rise  from  the 
bottom,  and  float  upon  the  brine,  which  it  will 
sometimes  do  in  the  under  part  of  a  barrel  when 
brine  is  necessary.  But  this  inconvenience  may 
be  easily  obviated,  by  driving  a  wooden  peg 
with  any  kind  of  a  head  into  the  bottom  before 
it  be  filled ;  as  the  butter,  closely  embracing  thai 
bead  all  round,  will  be  kept  perfectly  &m  in  ita 
place. 

An  old  vessel  may  be  prepared  for  again  receiv- 
ing butter  by  the  ordinary  process  of  scalding*, 
rinsipg,  and  drying;  but  to  season  a  new  vessel 
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re<juires  greater  care,  TliU  is  to  be  done  liy  fill- 
iug  it  frequeatly  witli  scalding  water,  ullowiiig  it 
to  rcinitiii  till  it  slowly  tools.  If  hay  or  other 
weet  vegetables  be  put  iatu  it,  together  with  the 
water,  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  facilitate  the 
process;  hut  in  all  cases,  fretiuent  affusions  of 
hot  Wilier  are  in<4i?pensibly  necessary,  and  a  con- 
Eiderable  time  is  required  before  they  can  be  fit 
for  use.  Tlie  tpttdkst  mode,  however,  of  sea- 
soning new  lirkms,  is  by  tlie  use  of  uutilaked  lime, 
or  a  large  quiiulity  of  sail  and  water  well  boiled  ; 
with  which  it  should  be  rejiealedly  scrubbed,  and 
afterwards  thrown  iuto  cold  water,  where  it 
should  remain  for  three  or  four  <lays  till  wanted. 
It  shoulil  thtn  he  scrubbed  as  before,  and  well 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  Tbeearefiil  dai,  who  va- 
lues his  character  ai  niiiTket,  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  llie  deauliuess  and  sweetness 
of  his  vessels. 

AAer  the  butter  has  been  beaten  up,  and  cleared 
from  the  milk,  us  before  direcled,  it  is  ready  for 
being  sailed,  Tlie  vessel  beuig  previously  reiulerej 
as  clean  and  sweet  as  possible,  every  part  of  its 
inside  must  be  rubbeil  with  common  salt;  and  a 
I il tie  melted  bulltrshoul-i  be  poured  into  the  cavity 
between  tlie  bottom  and  the  sides ;  at  their  join- 
ing all  round,  so  as  to  fill  it,  and  make  it  every 
wheic  flush  with  the  bottom  and  sides.     It  is  then 
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fit  to  recehre  the  butter.  An  excdlent  compoMtioil 
for  preserving  butter  may  be  made,  by  reduciag 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  cai^lly  mixing  toge- 
ther, fogar  and  nitre,  of  eaA  one  part,  and  two 
parts  of  the  best  common  salt.  Of  this  composi- 
tion, one  nunce  should  be  thoroughly  mined  with 
«0fry  nxtetn  MtnoM  of  butler*,  as  soon  as  the 

•  ki  curing  batter,  every  thing  depends  cm  the  exact  pco- 
pottiomng'  oi  the  composition  to  the  hotter ;  and  at  aoaic 
difficulty  may  ariie  in  proportioning  the  quantity  of  salt 
to  unequal  weights  of  butter,  it  is  recommended,  that 
every  person  who  intends  to  adopt  this  practice  on  a  huge 
scale,  should  commence  with  providing  himself  with  a 
fted-yard,  so  constructed,  that  16  ounces  in  one  scale,  &^ 
eiactly  bahmced  by  one  ounce  in  the  other.  Aad  that  he 
may  be  at  no  loss  to  provide  himself  with  this  simple  appsr* 
ratus,  the  following  directions  are  submitted  to  his  consip 
deration. 

Let  him  provide  two  scales  of  equal  wngbt ;  one  of 
which  should  be  of  wood,  and  flat  for  the  butter,  the  other 
may  be  of  any  form  or  material :  let  him  then  take  a  slip 
of4cal,  two  inches  broad,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  two  feft 
long.  Near  to  each  end,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the  same  side  at  each  end, 
a  hole  is  to  be  made  through  the  board,  to  which  the  scalei 
may  be  fastened  by  a  loop  of  wire.  Let  him  then  load  the 
two  scales,  one  of  them  with  one  ounce,  aH^j^  other 
with  sixteen;  and,  having  drawn  a  line  pafAttowhat 
will  now  appear  to  be  the  upper  side  of  the  beam,  at  half 
an  inch  from  the  top  all  along  on  each  side,  he  should  be 
provided  with  two  sharp-pointed  instruments,  such  as  a 
shoe-inaker's  awL    Let  him  then  try  to  find  a  pomt  in  the 
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latter  has  been  freed  from  tlie  milk ;  and  the  but' 
ler  must  be  immediali-ly  ftut  iiit"  the  firkin,  being 
pressed  ao  close,  as  to 'leave  no  air-holes,  or  any 
kind  o{  cavities  wilfia  it.  The  surface  must  be 
smoothed ;  aud,  if  a  day  or  two  be  expected  to 
elapse  before  more  can  be  added,  the  veiisel  mu^t 
be  closely  covered  up  with  a  pii-ce  of  clean  linen, 
upon  which  should  be  bid  upieceof  wetted  parch- 
ment, or  (if  Uiis  be  not  proenrabJc)  with  a  piece 
of  line  linen  dipped  in  melted  butter,  that  ii  es~ 
■ctly  lillL-d  to  llie  edges  of  the  veiisci,  all  round, 
BO  as  to  exclude  the  air,  as  much  as  possible. 
When  more  butter  is  to  be  added,  these  coverings 
'  are  to  be  removed ;  the  butter  is  to  be  applied 
close  upon  the  funner  layer,  pressing  it  down, 
and  smoothing  it  as  before,  till  the  vessel  be  full. 
flew  made  lice  on  cxch  tide  of  tlie  beam,  wliere,  when  the 
beam  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on  his  awls  plated  direclly  oppo- 
(ile  lo  each  other,  the  two  weight*  balance  each  other. 
Thii  point  he  will  soon  discover  lo  be  much  nearer  to  one 
of  the  end!  of  ilie  beam  than  the  other:  through  this  point 
let  liim  pierc«  a  hole  by  me-aos  of  a  round  hot  iron ;  and 
through  this  hole  put  a  piece  of  thick  icon  wire,  which,  if 
lUpported  at  each  einl,  will  serve  as  a  pivot.  The  appa- 
ratui  ia  now  complete ;  and  whenever  it  may  be  wanted, 
it  will  1>9^cient  to  place  the  butter  into  i he  fiat  scale, 
and  then  to  put  as  much  of  the  composiiion  into  the  oppo- 
nle  scale  at  brings  the  l>eam  to  a  balance  i  and  thi  j  will,  m 
all  cases,  be  the  due  praportioo  of  salt  fonhe  butter,  what- 
r?er  the  weight  of  buiier  msy  be. 
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Tbe  two  co>reff8  are  then  to  be  q[>read  over  k  with 
the  greatest  care ;  and  a  little  melted  batter  is  to 
be  poured  all  round  the  ed^b^  so  as  to  fill  up 
every  part,  and  effectually  to  exclude  the  air. 
A  little  salt  may  then  be  strewed  over  the  whole, 
and  tbe  cover  be  firmly  fixed  down. 

Butter  thus  cured,  does  not  taste  well  till  it 
has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight  after  it  has  been 
salted ;  but  after  that  period,  it  acquires  a  rich 
marrowy  ta(^te,  and  will  continue  perfectly  sweet 
in  this  climate  for  many  years.  As,  however, 
its  quality  is  liable  to  be  impaired  by  being 
improperly  treated  while  it  is  using,  it  will  be  ue* 
'  cessary,  when  the  firkin  is  opened,  first  to  pare 
off  a  small. portion  of  the  whole  suhFace,  especially 
near  the  t^ge%y  in  case  the  air  should,  by  any 
accident,  not  have  been  entirely  excluded.  If  it 
is  to  be  quickly  consumed,  it  may  be  taken  up  as 
it  is  wanted,  without  any  other  precaution  thao 
that  of  keeping  it  carefully  covered  up :  but,  <m 
tbe  contrary,  if  it  is  to  be  used  very  slowly,  and 
if  the  person  employed  to  take  it  up,  be  not  very 
oareful  in  closing  it  up  each  time  with  ^^^  covers, 
tfie  part  which  is  thus  exposed  to  the  aiifMiil  be 
liable  to  contract  a  small  degree  of  rancidity. 
To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  Inconvenience, 
iirhen  the  vessel  is  opened,  a  strong  brine  of  com* 
moh  salt  (strong  enough  tQ  float  an  egg)  should 


be  poured,  wlien  cold,  upon  the  surfdce  of  ibe 
bnlt«r;  BnH,  Hllbimgh  ihe  qiiiility  of  tbe  iaUa 
wil!  be  sligblly  injutfd  bj  tUe  iu  lion  of  the  water 
Upou  it,  yet  tliat  is  a  mucb  less  evil,  tbau  ihe 
ilighlesl  rancttlity  would  occasioii. 

Wheu  butler  is  to  be  exposed  to  tbe  beat  of  ft 
WHmi  climate,  it  slioiiUI  be  purilicit  by  melting 
before  it  is  aalted  and  purked  up.,  Vox  Itii?  pur- 
pose, let  it  be  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  aiid  ibis 
be  immersed  iuln  another  containing  water.  Let 
the  water  be  Jiealod  till  llie  butter  be  Lborouglily 
melied:  let  'tcoulinue  in  tliis  slate  fur  some  tinie^ 
when  Ibe  impure  parls  will  subside,  leuviag  at  tbe 
lop  ti  perfectly  pure  transpnrent  oil.  This,  when 
It  fvtiU,  will  beconle  opaque,  and  iissume  a  eo- 
lonr  nearly  reSoiubliitg  that  ofttie  original  butter, 
bebg  only  soiuewhut  paler,  and  of  a  tinner  gob- 
sigtence, 

Wheu  tbis  rciined  butter  is  become  a  little  stiff, 
but  wbile  it  ii  still  souiewbat  sofi,  tbe  pure  part 
mist  be  sepHraled  I'roiii  lite  dregs,  and  be  salted 
and  packed  up  in  (he  same  maQDer  as  oilier  but- 
ler; it  will  continue  sweet  much  longer  in  bat  cli- 
ninte^  W  U  retains  tbe  salt  belter  than  in  its  ori- 
giunl  siale.  It  umyalso  be  preserved  sweet,  witli- 
out  salt,  by  adding  to  it  a  certiiin  porlion  of  fine 
Imney,  perhiips  one  ounce  (o  a  pound  of  butter, 
and    nii\ing  them  togelher  tboroiigbly,    so   Ilmt 
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tliey  may  be  perfectly  incorporated.  A  mixture 
of  this  sort  has  a  sweet  pleaetaut  taste,  and  will 
keep  for  years  without  becollmg  rancid :  there  is 
no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  butter  might  t!ius 
be  preserved  in  long  voyage^f  without  spoiling. 

As  winter-made  butter  is  mostly  pale  or  white, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  poorer  quality  than  that 
made  during  the  summer  months,  the  idea  of  ex- 
cellence has  been  associated  with  the  yellow  co- 
lour. Hence,  various  articles  have  been  em- 
ployed in  order  to  impart  this  colour;  those  most 
generally  used,  and  certainly  the  most  wholesome, 
are  the  juice  of  the  carrot,  and  of  the  flowers  of 
the  marigold,  carefully  expressed  and  strained 
through  a  linen  cloth.  A  small  quantity  of  this 
juice  (and  the  requisite  proportiou  is  soon  ascer- 
tained by  experience)  h  diluted  with  a  little  cream, 
and  this  mixture  is  added  to  the  rest  of  the  cream, 
when  put  into  the  churn.  So  small  a  quantity  of 
the  colouring  matter  unites  with  the  butter,  that 
it  never  imparts  to  it  any  particular  taste. 


Some  counties  or  districts  are  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  excellent  quality  of  tbefr  butter. 
The  Cpping  butter  is  most  highly  esteemed  in 
LondfHi  and  its  neighbourhood ;  great  part  of  it  is 
made  from  cows,  which  feed  during  the  summer 
months,  in  Epping  Forest^  where  the  leaves  and 
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"Itmbby  plants  are  iinderslooti  greatly  to  contri- 
bute lo  its  5ii|ieriur  flavour.  The  remainder  of 
what  is  called  EppBg  butter,  ii  made  ID  Ihe  county 
of  Essex,  m  which  the  Forest  is  situated  :  it  ia  not 
ilistiiigtiisliable,  in  appearance,  from  the  genuine 
Eppiug  butler,  both  sorls  beiug  made  up  for  mar- 
ket iii  loDg  rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each.  In  So- 
■nersel^liire,  bult^r  is  made  little  iufi:rior  to  the 
£j>piiig  bulleri  it  is  brought  to  market  in  dishes, 
containing  half  a  pound  each  ;  but,  if  a  little  salt 
be  not  previously  rubbed  round  the  inside  of  the 
disb,  it  will  be  diiliL'ult  to  work  the  butler,  so  as 
to  make  it  look  Lirndsume. 

The  Cambridgeshire  salt  butter  is  also  held  in 
the  highest  ealeeiii,  and  is  lunde  nearly  in  the  same 
manlier  as  llie  Epping  buttcri  by  washing  it,  aud 
working  the  salt  out  of  it,  the  London  cheese- 
mongers often  sell  it  dl  a  high  price  fur  fresh  but- 
ter. Tlie  Suflolk  and  Yorkshire  butter,  is  little 
iuferior  to  that  made  in  Cambridgeshire , for  which 
it  is  often  sold  in  London.  No  iudividuah,  per- 
haps, make  more  butler  from  llicir  cows  than  the 
Yorkshire  farmers  do;  this  iscliiefly  lo  be  ascrib- 
ed lo  the  very  great  care  tliey  take  of  their  cows 
during  whiter;  as  at  that  sea.'^on  they  house 
iheni  all,  feed  them  well,  and  never  suffer  them  to 
go  out,  exctjil  to  water,  unless  the  weather  be 
very  serene.     And  when  tiieir  cows  calve,  they 
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gWe  them  comfortable  malt  masfaes,  for  two  or 
three  days  after. 

The  butter  manufactured  iiAbe  upper  vale  of 
Gloucester,,  b  made  up  in. half  pound  packs  or 
prints,  packed  up  in  square  baskets,  in  a  manner 
so  singolaTly  neat,  as  to  merit  descripiion. 

The  baskets  are  invariably  of  a  long  cubical 
fornix  about  eighteen  inches  by  twenty-four 
within,  and  about  ten  inches  deep,  with  a  bow 
handle  across  the  middle,  and  with  two  lids 
hingeing  upon  a  croto  piece  under  the  bow.  A 
basket  of  this  size  holds  twelve  pints,  four  by 
three,  in  one  layer :  when  the  butter  is  firm,  three 
layers,  or  eighteen  pounds,  are  put  in  each  basket ; 
when  soft,  two  layers,  or  twelve  pounds.  Some- 
times baskets  are  made  of  a  larger  size,  measur- 
ing e^hteen  by  twenty-three  inches  within,  car- 
rying, twenty  half  pounds  in  each  row,  or  thirty 
pounds  in  each  row.  The  basket  is  put  into 
a  kind  of  wallet,  at  the  o[^osite  end  of  which 
there  is  generally  a  smaller  basket  or  other  coun- 
terpoise ;  which  being  tightly  strapped  to  the  sad- 
dle (judiciously  made  for  this  purpose),  with  the 
heavy  end  on  the  off-side  of  the  horse,  the  dairy- 
maid mounts,  and  with  her  own  weight  preserves 
the  balance.  The  basket  being  lashed  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  ride  perfectly  level,  the  butter  is 
preserved  from  bemg  bruised. 
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Id  i<ujunicr,  the  butter  is  conslantly  |iarke()  in 
green  leiives,  {-"^in'ra"?  i"  'hose  of  llie  giirdeii 
omchc  (the  nlriplex  /torlttfis  uf  Liiiiikuk),  pro- 
virii-iully  Cblled  "  liutter  leaves."  Tills  vfgetnble 
is  auiiUHlly  siiwn  in  tlie  g.'Til^ns  fur  <lie  purpose 
of  eiiVelopti>i!llie  butler:  iis  leiives  are  sufficiently 
lar;;!-,  ofu  tine  lexlure,  aiifl  u  delieule  pule-^reea 
coldur.  For  want  uf  llirse,  vine  leaves,  aud  those 
of  kidi.ey  be<ni.s  &c.  ure  utett. 

Id  pncki^g  a  bulter-biiskel,  the  botluni  is 
bedded  will]  a  iLick  clulb,  folded  two  or  llnee 
times.  On  Ibis  is  spread  a  lliin  gauKc  like  clolh, 
which  has  been  dipped  in  colit  wuter,  and  on  this 
are  pluccd  the  prints  of  bnlter.  with  a  large  leaf 
beneath,  and  »  smaller  one  npoD  the  renire  of 
each.  The  lowermost  row  being  ai^ju'ited,  a 
fold  of  clolh  is  spread  over  it ;  and  another  row 
or  layer  is  deposited  in  a  similar  nianoer.  At 
market  Ihe  cloth  is  n-iDoved,  and  the  prints,  par- 
tially covered  witb  leaves,  arc  shewn  in  all  llieir 
neatness.  Tlie  leaves  are  useful,  as  well  as  plea^ 
irg  to  Ihe  eye ;  and  serve  as  guards  to  llie  prints. 
The  butler  is  both  put  into  the  basket,  as  well  at 
taken  ibence,  without  being  touched,  ur  the  print* 
disfigured*. 

Whey  Bdtter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  butter 
•  MarshaJl'i  Rural  Efonomy  of  Gloucwter,  vel.  i.  pp.  384j 
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made  from  the  whey,  which  is  taken  from  the 
curd,  a^er  the  milk  is  coHgtilated  for  the  matiu- 
&cnire  of  cheese.  It  is  chiefiy  niade  in  Ihjse 
counties  where  cheese  is  inauufdctured,  and  where 
it  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  tlie  pn>fits  of 
the  dairy.  In  the  coiM^ty  of  Derby,  more  butter 
is  said  to  be  made  from  whey  than  from  the  cream 
of  milk,  or  from  mifk  churned  altogether. 

Among  dairy  people,  whey  is  divided  into  two 
forts,  green  and  wAiie,  the  former  escaping  rea; 
dily  from  the  curd,  while  the  latter  is  freed  from 
it  by  means  of  pressure.  *'  There  are  different 
methods  of  extracting  the  whey.  In  some  d..iri(;s 
the  whole  whey,  when  takeu  from  the  cheese-tub, 
is  put  iuto  skeels  or  other  vessels,  where  it  re<< 
mains  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  when  it  is 
creamed,  and  the  whey  is  applied  to  the  use  of 
calves  and  pigs,  which  are  saidt^  thrive  as  well 
on  it,  after  the  cream  has  beea  taken  from  it,  as 
before.  The  cream,  when  skunmed  off  the  wliey, 
is  put  into  a  brass  pan  and  boiled,  and  afterwards 
net  m  pans  or  jars,  wbeoe  it  remaias  tiU  a  sufi- 
eient  quantity  for  a  chuniiog  be  procured,  which 
iQ  large  dairies  liappens  generally  once,  but 
sometimes  twice  in  the  week/' 

^  The  more,  cgmmm  mod«  of  n^j^j^Mgeoi^nt* 
however,  is  considerably,  different  from  this.  The 
green  whey  is  put,  abnosi  inuuediately  from  the 
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cbeese-tub.  bto  tbe  furnace-pan,  wliere  it  is 
scalded.  When  it  acquirer  llie  prober  degree  of 
scalding  heal,  cold  water,  or  some  wbile  wliey,  h 
occasioaallv  put  in  ;  this  causes  the  wliey  to  break, 
and  tbron  up  a  tbick  white  sort  of  scuid,  »ome- 
what  resenibliiig  cream,  which  the  dairy-maid 
constantly  skims  off  as  it  rises,  and  nbicb  she 
puts  into  cicam  jygs  or  jats,  where  it  remains  till 
tbe  usual  time  of  cliuming.  In  dairies,  where  the 
gttea  whey  is  scalded,  tbe  ruiiuitig:,  except  a 
little  that  is  k«pt  for  the  pur|>ose  of  forcing  tbe 
gieen  whey,  when  scalding,  fo  ibrow  up  tbe 
creatn,  are  usually  set  in  sfceels  or  jars,  in  tbe 
same  mamier  as  milk  from  the  cows ;  and  the 
cream  whcu  taken  off,  being  added  lo  tlial  pro> 
cured  by  scalding,  is  cbumed  in  the  ordinary 
whey*." 

In  two  experiments  made  for  tbe  purpose  of 
ascerlabing  ibe  uature  of  making  builer  from 
whey,  the  results  proved  to  be  the  ^ame.  "  In 
one  the  whey  had  stood  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  taken  from  tbe  curd,  before  it  was  put  to 
the  fire ;  but  iu  the  other  it  was  put  on  quite 
warm  and  fresh,  immediately  from  the  curd ;  tbe 

•  For  theie  faett  we  are  indebted  to  "  "lie  Complet* 
Fanner,  or  Central  Dictionary  of  Agricukure  and  Hut- 
Undry,"  vol,  i.  ariicle  Whry-Sotur. 
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quality  as  jvell  as  quantity  being  alike  in  both 
these  methods/' 

"  The  quantity  of  butter  procored  from  whey 
inconsiderable:  in  two  instances,  where  particular 
attention  was  bestowed  to  ascertain  the  fact,  it 
wa»  not  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  half  from  the 
gallon.    In  regard  to  the  quality,  it  b  iinques- 
tionably  inferior  to  that  of  butter  made  from  the 
cream  of  milk,    or   from  the  milk  and  cream 
churned  together,  but  not  so  much  so,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Marshall  in  his   ''  Rural  Economy  of 
Gloucestershire/'    whiph  is  one-third.      In  the 
(Agricultural)  Report  of  the  county  of  Leicester, 
it  is  indeed  observed,  that  whey-butler  selb  for 
9d,  per  pound,  when  other  butter  sells  from  lOif. 
to  llif.,  and  abo  that  ''  eighteen  cows  will  make 
171b.  (16 oz.  each),  of  whey-butter  per  week;** 
which  b  a  circumstance  that  certainly  merits  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  mak« 
ing  either  one-meal  or  two-meal  cheeses*.'* 

The  mountains  of  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  moors,  commons,  and  heaths,  iA 
England,  respectively  produce  excellent  butter, 
where  it  is  properly  managed ;  and,  though  not 
equal  in  quantity,  it  often  is  confessedly  superior 
to  that  produced  from  the  richest  meadows.   Not 

•  The  Complete  Farmer,  vol.  i.  article  fVhrg-Buihr^ 
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unfreqtKntly'  is  tlie  land  blamed,  when  the  butter 
is  bad  llirough  mismanageineiit,  want  of  cleanli- 
iwss,  or  inatletition*. 


Butter  fonniug  so  iinportaot  an  article  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  of  food,  tbe*Legislaturc  has  pass- 
ed vaiious  statutes  regulating  its  package,  weight, 
and  sale.  Omitting,  therefore,  the  earlier  sta- 
tutes, which  ha»e  either  become  obsolete,  or  are 
merely  local  iu  their  application,  we  shall  proceed 
to  stale  the  provisions  of  the  36tb  Geo,  IH.  c.  86, 
by  which  the  butter  trade  is  now  regulated. 

By  that  Act  of  Parliament,  every  cooper,  or 
other  person  making  vessels  for  the  paching  of 
butter,  is  required  to  make  the  same  of  good.well- 
seaioned  timber,  light,  and  not  leaky,  and  to 
groove  in  the  heads  and  bottoms  thereof:  and 
every  such  vessel  shall  he  a  tub,  firkin,  or  holf- 
Gikiu,  and  no  other,  capable  of  containing  the 
several  quantities  of  butter  hereinafter  mentioned, 
viz, : — 

Every  fri&sLallweighof  itself,  including  the  top 
and  bottom,  not  less  than  eleven  pounds,  nor 
luore  than  fifteen  pounds,  avoirdupoiae  weight: 
and  neither  such  top  nor  bottom  shall  be  more 


■  I,ctlen  and  Paper*  of  the  Batb  and  West  of  England 
Societj,  lor  the  Frcnsotion  of  Agriculture,  vol,  iii. 
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than  five^ighths  of  an  inch  thick  m  any  [>art 
thereof,  and  shall  be  capable  of  containing  eighty- 
four  pounds  of  butter,  and  not  less^-^Every^rfttii 
shall  weigh  of  itself,  including  the  top  and  bottom, 
not  less  than  seven  pounds,  nor  more  than  ele?eii 
pounds^  and  neither  the  top  nor  the  bottom  shall 
exceed  four-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  hi  any 
part,  and  shall  be  capable  of  containing  not  less 
than  fifty-six  pounds  of  butter.— And  every  keif- 
firkin  shall  weigh  of  itself,  including  tlie  top  and 
bottom,  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  sit 
pounds;  and  neither  the  top  nor  the  bottom,  shall 
be  mor^than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  any 
part,  and  shall  be  capable  of  holding  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  butter,— on  penalty  of  for- 
feiting ten  shillings  by  the  cooper,  or  person  mak* 
ing  every  such  tub,  firkin,  or  half-firkin,  for  every 
vessel  that  shall  prove  to  be  made  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  maker^  it  is  further  enact- 
ed, shall,  with  an  iron,  brand  his  name  at  full 
length  on  the  outside  of  the  bottom,  in  permanent 
and  legible  characters,  together  with  the  exact 
weight  or  tare  thereof.    On  the  like  penalty,  and 
by  the  38  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  every  maker  is  com- 
manded to  mark,  in  like  manner,  his  place  of 
abode  or  dwelling,  after  his  name,  on  the  same 
penalty. 
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With  regard  to  iht  packing  of  butter,  for  nUi^ 
the  36  Geo.  III.  c.  S6,  requires  that  every  dairy- 
man, or  seller  of  butter,  or.person  packing  it  for 
sale,  shall  pack  it  in  such  vessels,  properly  soaked 
and  seasoned,  brandiug  his  name,  after  such  sea- 
soning, on  tlie  bottom  within,  and  on  the  top  with- 
out ;  and  shall  also  bnuid  oo  the  outside  of  the 
top,  and  on  the  bouge  or  body  thereof,  the  true 
freight  or  tare  of  snch  empty  vessel,  so  seasoned, 
and  his  name  on  the  body,  across  two  diSerent 
■taves;  and  he  shall  distinctly,  and  at  full  length, 
impriut  his  name  upon  the  top  of  the  butter  in 
such  vessel,  when  filled,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five 
pounds  for  every  such  offence. 

The  quantities  to  be  packed  shall,  exclusively 
of  the  tare  of  ifae  vessel,  be  in  every  tub  not  less 
than  eightj'-four  pounds ;  in  every jfrftin  tifty-aix 
pounds;  and  is  every  helf-firkin  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  good  and  merchantable  butter.  And 
■10  old  or  corrupt  butter  shall  be  mixed,  or  pack, 
cd  up,  with  such  newly-chnmed  butter ;  nor  shall 
any  whey-butter  be  packed  or  mixed  with  that 
made  of  cream :  and  no  butter  shall  be  salted  with 
great  salt,  but  with  fine  small  salt,  nor  shall  more 
salt  be  intcrmincd  than  is  needful  for  its  preserva- 
tion, on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds.  Any  fraud 
with  regard  to  the  vessel  or  bulter,   marks,   or 
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staves,  &c.  sball  render  the  person  concerned  in  it, 
liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  thirty  pounds  for  every  of- 
fence.   • 

Factors,  buying  or  selling  'butter  in  vessels  not 
legally  marked,  shall  forfeit  twenty  shillings  for 
every  offence:  and    cheesemongers,    and   other 
dealers  in  butter,  having  in  their  possession  any 
vessel,  containing  butter  for  sale,  not  externally 
marked,  shall  forfeit  twenty  shillings  for  every  such 
offence ;  and  they  are  required  to  deliver  the  full 
quantity,  or  be  liable  to  an  action  for  recovery  of 
satbfaction,  with  costs :  nor  shall  they  repack  any 
butter  for  sale^  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds 
for  every  tub,  firkin,  or  half-firkin  so  repacked. 
Foreign  butter,  however,  may  be  re-packed  in  such 
vessels,  the  name  of  the  original  seller  being  erased, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  selling  beingnnarked 
with  an  iron  brand,  in  words  at  length,  together 
with   the  words,  "  Foreign  Butter"  upon  the 
body  of  every  such  vessel.    The  counterfeiting  or 
forging  of  marks,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence. 

All  penalties  above  five  pounds  are  to  be  reco- 

vered  in  the  Courts  at  Westminster ;  and  those  not 

exceeding  five  pounds,  may  be  determined  by  one 

justice  of  the  peace,  and  levied  by  distress  and 

«ale  of  the  offender's  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
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;  or,  IMT  w^nl  of  mAaemt  di^tics^  Ike  of- 
vr  be  cGoniuiicd  to  sad,  or  to  a  bouse 
of  cQirectioB»  witbosi  boil,  for  a  time  sol  cxcecd- 
thm  iiiriwiir  woBthts  Bor  kss  tfaaa  tveoty- 
Ljsdy  y  rwtxj  islomisUiaia  or  prosccn- 
be  cQBBCBccd  wUkimjim  mmUJu  after 
tkeoftvctebecm 
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CHEESE  DAIRY,  &c 


CHAP.    I. 


SITUATION  PROPER  FOR  A  CHEESE  DAIRY, 
—ITS  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  UTENSILS. 

Although  the  economy  of  a  Cheese  Dairy  be  in 
many  respects,  different  from  that  of  a  butter 
dairy,  yet,  in  all  the  great  essentials  of  situation 
and  cleaiJiuess,  the  same  care  and  attention  are 
equally  necessary  to  ensure  success*    On  these 
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poinls,  iherefore,  it  may  snftite  to  Met  to  the  tor- 
mer  part  of  tbis  volume  for  ati  account  of  the  most 
eligible  situations  for  dairy-liouses  *,  as  well  as  fur 
Ihe  bestinodet  of  cleaning  tbe  dairy  uteiisilst,  and 
for  tbe  feeding,  and  general  manageinciit  of 
cowsj. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  alread<^  referred 
to,  we  may  remark,  that  a  cbeesc  dairy  sbould 
consist  of  four  rooms,  namely,  1.  A  mi7A;-Aouw, 
which  should  be  of  Ibc  same  constniction  with 
that  already  described  §  ;  as,  the  entire  produce 
uf  tbe  cows  being  rarely  made  into  cheese,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  use  of  coolers.  But,  wbeie 
the  contrary  is  tbe  case,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  have  shelves  for  the  uiilk  vessels,  for 
the  more  readily  carrying  milk  to  the  cheese  tubs, 
or  copper,  when  it  is  to  be  made  warm  || :— 2.  A 
room  for  making  and  preaging  the  cheese,  wbicli 
ought  to  be  contiguous  to  the  milk-room,  afid 
ahould  be  furnished  with  a  fire-place,  and  other 
oonveniences,  similar  to  those  of  the  scullery  of  a 
butterdairyf :— 3.  A  salting  room,  which  should 
be  paved  with  stones  laid  on  a  descent**,  to  carry 

■  See  p.  3,  et  acq.  euptii.  ■f  See  p.  S4-99,  nipri. 

}Scep.S9-49,  cupca.  gSeep.S-IS,  eupra. 

t  Dr.  DickMD'a  Practical  A^culture,  vol  i.  p.  86. 
5  See  p.  e,  24,  supra.  ' 

■•  In  lotne  dairies  the  floors  arc  made  of  planer,  rendered 
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off  the  water  when  it  is  washed  out  It  should  fur* 
ther  be  furnished  witJi  a  strong  table  or  shelf^  on 
which  the  cheeses  may  be  laid,  aud  turned  from 
tiBie  to  time^  until  they  are  ready  to  be  deposited 
in  5f  The  cheese-room^  where  they  are  kept  until 
they  are  fit  to  be  carried  to  market.    This  last 
apartment  may  be  conveniently  placed  as  a  sort  of 
loft  over  the  other  three :  but  in  Cheshire,  and 
some  other  counties  of  England,  it  is  usually  placed 
over  the  cow-houses^    under  the  idea   that  the 
warmth,  ascending  from  the  heat  of  the  cattle  be» 
low,  affords  to  the  cheeses  that  uniform  and  mode- 
rate degree  of  temperature,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  cheese. 
Dfy  coarse  grass,  or  rushes,  are  placed  as  litter  on 
the  floor.    Cheese-rooms  are  frequently  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  with  which  the  walls  of  some  are  en- 
tirely lined,  witli  a  stage  or  two  in  the  middle, 
gang^ways  being  left  wide  enough  to  pass  conve- 
niently between  them.    Much  loss  of  time  may 
,  be  avoided   by  adopting  the  excellent  arrange* 
ment  followed  in  some  parts  of  North  Wiltshire, 
where  the  cheese-room,  with  its  shelves,  is  imme- 

as  smooth  and  at  hard  at  marble ;  which  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  found  cheaper  than  stone.    Plaster  shelves,  pre- 
pared in  a  nmilar  way,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  have,  in    Staffordshire,  been   substituted   for 
shelves  of  wood  or  ttone. 

P5 
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diateljr  over  tlie  dairy  room,  and  the  lofts  over 
this  ■Uelf-roora,  nitli  trB|>  doors  in  eacb  floor, 
Ifarougb  nliicli,  liie  clieeses  luay  be  baiided'. 

Ttie  iiteDsilsof  a  cbeese  dairj'  are  of  a  difierent 
fltxription  front  those  required  id  a  butter  dairj. 
Besides  uulk-coolen,  which  3t«  conimoii  la  tbe 
latter,  tbe  foUonuig  articles  will  be  found  Dece»< 
•■ij,  in  order  to  carry  ou  the  manufaclure  of 
dieew  to  adnntagp. 

1.  A  Chrttt'Tub. — In  this  vessel  tbe  curd  19 
brokeu  aud  prepared  for  being  made  ioto  cbecM, 
Cbeeiie'tubs  are  of  various  sizca,  according  to  the 
quantities  of  milk  intended  to  be  made  into  cheese, 
■nd  are  either  round  or  oTEtl. 

2.A  rAirsr-fi^ni/f, which  is  a  large  kind  ofsfM- 
Inla  made  of  wood  wrought  In  as  lliin  an  edge  as 
possible  :  it  is  eiiipioved  in  some  dairies,  and  ought 
ia  be  found  in  nil,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  or 
breaking  down  the  curd,  while  in  ibe  cheese-tub. 
In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  the  cbeese-knife  coo- 
Msta  of  a  wooden  handle,  four  or  five  inches  ib 
lengtU,  furnished  with  two  or  three  iron  blades, 
twelve  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  at  tlie 
bundle,  tapering  down  to  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  at  the  point,  with  two  bluut  edges  rounded 
St  the  point  like  an  ivory  paper-knife.  The  blades 

•  Marshall't  Rural  Economy  of  GloucsMcrslurc,  voLii. 
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are  about  one  ioch  asunder,  >erf  tbio,  knd  are 
Tangedwith  their  flat  sides  towards  each  other\ 

5.  Tke  Ckeese-Cloth,  is  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in 
vrhich  the  cheese  is  placed  in  the  press :  in  Oloti- 
cestersbire  it  is  made  of  a  thin  gauze^ltke  linen 
cloth.  The  size  varies  in  different  dairies ;  and 
it  is  proper  to  bare  cheese-cloths  of  several  de- 
grees of  fineness. 

4.  A  Cketae^Boardf  which  is  a  circular  fMece  of 
board,  made  of  wood  that  will  not  warp,  and 
planed  smooth  on  both  sides.  Cheese-boards  are 
about  an  inch,  or  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness!^ 
and  upon  them  the  newly-made  cheeses,  are  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  the  cheese-room :  they  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  are  likewise  so  formed  as  to 
pass  within  the  hoop-part  of  the  vat,  and  receive 
the  weight  or  power  of  the  press. 

5.  The  Cheese-Vatf  is  a  strong  kind  of  wooden 
hoop  with  a  bottom ;  which,  as  well  as  the  sides^ 
is  perforated  with  holes,  to  allow  the  whey  to  et-^ 
cape  while  the  cheese  is  pressing.  In  every  cheese- 
dairy,  Mr.  Marshall  justly  observes,  there  should 
be  vats  of  various  si^es  constantly  in  readiness: 
fbr,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  dairy-maid  will 
often  be  limited  in  her  choice,  and  unable  to  adapt 
the  vat  or  vats  she  employs  to  the  quantity  of 

» 

*  Mariball*»  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucesteribire,  vol*  i,. 
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curd  wbich  may  happeu  to  be  iu  ihc  cliee«e-tab; 
aud  the  addiliou  of  »  little  uvvrpluii  curd,  wbJcli 
bus  been  kept  from  meal  to  meul,  frequentl^r 
spoils  a  wlinle  cheese.  Where  three  or  four 
cheese  are  made  at  a  meat,  a  iiumher  of  vats  conie 
to  be  actually  in  use.  The  fnllowing  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  vats  employed  in  the  making  of 
Gloucester  cheese. 

Vats    15  inches  wide  by  2l  loches  deep,  are 
reckoned  to  coutaiu  eleven  ckeeiges  to  the  hmidired 


ISi  inches  by  2^,  to  make  10  to  the  cwt. 

16  inches  by  2i,  to  make  9  to  the  cwt. 

l6J  inches  by  -2^,  to  make  S  to  the  cwl. 

l£§  inches  by  2^,  to  niake  7  to  the  cwtT;  and 
so  in  proportion  to  the  sizes  of  the  cheese. 

6.  The  Cheese-Pyess,  as  its  name  imports,  Is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  whey 
Crgia  the  curd  while  iu  the  vat,  by  means  of  pte»- 
tuie.  Id  the  making  of  cheese,  much  depends  oa 
tiia  proper  conMmcliun  of  llie  press,  aid  its  power. 
"  If,"  sayb  Mr.  Marital!,  (in  his  Rural  Ecuaoniy 
ofKoifulk),  "  it  does  not  press  level,  if  it  lias  loo 
inucli  play,  so  aa-  to  incline  or  become  tottering, 
01  leaning  one  way  or  another,  snd  does  not  fall 
perpendicular  upon  the  cbec^e-board,  one  side  of 
a  cheese  will  frciuenlly  be  thicker  limn  another; 
andj  vliHt  li  still,  worse,  one  ^iilc  will  be  this 
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toughly  pressed,  while  the  other  is  left  soft  and 
spongy .''  The  power  of  the  cheese-press  may  be 
given  either  by  a  screw,  which  is  the  most  Usual, 
by  a  Icfer  which  was  formerly  much  in  use,  or  by 
a  dead  w«ight:  bat,  whatever  form  of  press  may 
''be  adopted,  such  power  ought  invariably  to  be 
propuTtknied  to  the  thickness  of  the  cheese.  On 
these  principles,  Mr.  Marshall  caused  a  cheese- 
press  to  be  constructed;  its  power  was  a  dead 
weight  of  stones,  contained  in  a  cubical  box,  mov- 
ing in  grooves,  so  as  to  keep  its  bottom  horizontal; 
and  the  medium  weight  was  one  cwt.  two  quar- 
ters, but  regulated  by  the  stones,  agreeably  to 
the  thickness  of  the  cheese  submitted  to  its  pres- 
sure. Where  butter  and  cheese  are  both  made  in 
the  same  dairy,  (as  sometimes  is  the  case),  no 
cheese-press  should  be  fixed  in  the  place  where 
the  milk  and  butter  are  kept,  as  the  whey  and 
curd  will  diffuse  their  acidity  throughout  the 
room. 

7.  The  Cheese-Tongs,  are  a  kind  of  wooden 
frame,  which  is  occasionally  placed  on  the  cheese- 
tub,  when  the  vat  is  set  on  it,  in  order  to  drain  the 
whey  from  the  curd. 


In  the  manufacture  of  ch0^,  thereNire  various 
circumstances,  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  far- 
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Iner :  such  are,  the  managemeot  of  milk,  the  pre- 
paration of  rennet,  and  colouring  matter,  season 
for  making  cheese,  setting  the  curd,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cheese  while  in  the  press,  tbeiprocess 
of  salting,  and  its  subsequent  SBanagemrat  in  the 
cheese-room.  These  varbus  particiilats,  it  it 
proposed  to  discuss  in  the  foUowii^  cbapteis. 


Ill 


.     CHAP.    II. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MILK  TOR  A; 

CHEESE  DAIRY— PREPARATION  OF 

RENNET--COLOURING  MATTER. 


As  the  richness  of  cheese  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  whence  it  is 
made,  it  is  of  great  important^  that  the  feed  of 
the  cow  be  both  wholelme  and  sncculent*. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  remoteness  or 
vicinity  of  the  dairy  ground  from  or  to  the  house 
where  the  cheese  is  made :  for,  if  cows  be  driv^i 
to  any  considerable  distance  to  be  milked,  espe* 
cially  during  the  summer,  their  milk  will  become 
heated  in  the  udder,  which  will  retard  the  com-^ 
ing  of  the  curd.  Equally  injurious  is  it,  to  milk 
them  in  the  field,  and  carry  the  milk  home  from 
a  distance  in  barrels,  or  other  vessels;  for  the 
violence  of  the  motion  approached  to  the  nature  of 
churning,  and  thus  renders  the  milk  unfit  for  being 

•  On  the  best  Modes  of  Feeding  Cows,  see  p.  39-49}  supra* 
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coDVerted  into  clieese.  Eviea  if  tlie  dairy-maid 
succeed  in  obluiiiiii''  ciir<l,  ivhich  in  this  ca»  will 
frequently  require  t'roiu  ihrefe  to  five  Lours,  ^lie 
cheese  made  from  it  will  be  liable  to  siilil  and 
heave,  and  will  be  of  very  litlle  valu^.  On 
every  uccouiit,  therefore,  llie  practice  of  stall- 
fccdiiig  cows  will  be  found  preferable  to  grazing 
them  in  diKUnt  pastures. 

The  times  of  milking  vary  in  different  cheese  ~ 
districts:  in  Cheshire,  it  is  performed  during  the 
summer  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  six 
in  Ibe  evening;  and  in  winter  at  day-light  in  the 
nioraing,  and  immediately  before  dark  in  the 
evening.  But  in ,  Wiltsliirc,  SuS'ulk,  and  some 
olhei^  counties,  ibAlrvanls  ate  frequently  em- 
ployed in  milking  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  'bummer,  and  the  business  of  forty  or  fifty 
cnws  Li  nearly  completed  before  .the  time  when  it 
commences  iu  Cheshire.  The  latter  practice  is 
unquestionably  the  best,  as  it  avoids  all  the  iucoii- 
,ventences  of  milking  cows  abtaad  during  the  heat 
,  of  the  day.  But,  where  cows  are  stall-fed,  it  is 
highly  proJ>ab!e  that  the  practice  of  milking  three 
times  in  the  day,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son*, would  produce  more  milk  than  that  of  milk- 
ing them  twice  only  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 

•  Set  p.  53,  supra. 
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hours.  Great  jcare,  ^wever^  should  be  taken,  that 
the  cows  be  milkei  clean  ;^  as  many  good  cows  are 
spoiled  by  suffering  miik  to  remain  in  the  udder; 
foTp  not  only  d^  the  quantity  daily  produced 
become  lets,  bift  the  cows  will  also  become  dry 
before  the  proper  lime,  as  well  as  more  liable  to 
be  diseased  in  conaeqiiience  of  the  re^bsorption  of 
the  milk.  Besides,  as  the  last  drawn  milk  is 
greatly  superior  in  qualify  to  the  first,  no  portion 
"whatever  should  be  lost*. 

When  the  milk  is  drawn^  it  ought  to  he  con- 
veyed as  soon  as  possible  to  the  milk-house,  and 
poured  uito  proper  vessels,  to  accelerate  its  cool- 
ing. As  leaden  vessels  very  raokily  cool  the  milk, 
these  are  recommended  very  flllily  by  some  daify 
women;  but  their  use  cannot  be  too  much  depre- 
cated, as  the  lead  combines  with  the  acid  of  "-life 
milk,  and  fails  not  to  impart  noxious  properties 
to  it.  The  process  of  cooling,  which  in  summer 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fermentation  of  the  milk,  may  be  more  efiee- 
tually  as  well  as  more  rapidly  promoted,  by  re- 
peatedly drawing  off  the  milk,  and  pouring  it 
back  into  the  coolers. 

*  This  important  fact  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  late 
pF»  Aodenon.    See  p.  57-60,  supra. 
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0/  Rennet. 

The  application  of  any  kind  of  acid  wiU  caiue 
milk  to  coagulate  or  become  canyed;  but  the  sab- 
stance  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheese,  is  the  maw  or  stomadi 
of  a  young  calf  that  has  becA  fed  only  with  milk, 
and  has  been  killed  before  the  digestion  is  per- 
fected*; which,  when  duly  prepared,  b  termed 
rennet.  As  no  good  cheese  can  be  made  without 
it,  the  greatest  nicety  is  requisite  when  the  maws 
are  in  the  first  instance  purchased  from  the  butcher* 
They  should  therefore  be  very  carefully  examined 
in  the  light ;  and  if  they  be  in  any  degree  tainted, 
or  any  discoloured  spots  should  appear  in  any 
part  of  the  skins,  they  should  invariably  be  re- 
jected as  unsound. 

After  purchasing  the  maws,  dairy-women  usually 
take  out  the  curd ;  which,  after  being  repeatedly 
washed  in  cold  water,  together  with  the  bag  that 
contained  it,  is  again  replaced  with  a  considerable 
addition  of  salt;  both  are  then  packed  in  ajar, 
and  a  very  strong  brir^e  of  tepid  salt  and  water  is 
poured  upon  them,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  quarts  to  each  skin.  After  some  time,  the 
maw  is  taken  out ;  and,  an  additional  quantity  of 

•  The  maw  of  a  house  lamb,  it  is  said,  will  anrwrr  the 
some  purpose,  but  not  that  of  a  grasi-lamb. 
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salt  being  applied^  it  is  stretched  upon  a  bow,  and 
hung  up  to  dry,  and  in  this  state  remains  for  use. 
Rennet  thus  prepared  is  used  in  the  following 
manner:  the  night  before  the  cheese  is  made,  a 
piece  of  the  maw,  of  the  size  of  one  or  two 
inches,  is  cut  off,  and  steeped  in  a  few  spoons- 
ful of  warm  water  ;<4I  the  following  momuig, 
the  liquor  is  straiued  off,  and  applied  to  the  milk. 
One  inch,  it  is  said,  will  serve  to  coagulate  the 
milk  of  five  cows. 

In  some  dairies,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  rose 
leaves  arni  spices  of  different  kinds  into  the  rennet, 
at  the  time  of  preparing  it,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
relish,  and  j;iipart  a  fine  flavour  to  the  cheese, 

Mr.  H'iz.xrd,  in  an  interesting  communication  to 
the  ii^idi  Dinx  West  of  England  Agricultural  So- 
ciety,  hasgivet)  the  followingreceipt  for  making ren* 
net  uiier  this  manner*: — ^When  the  veil,  maw,  or 
reKnt^t- ha j^  i s  i)  \  for  use,  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  ^  '  1k^ 
clean  an«l  -wif t  soft  water,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
salt,  til  wbich  should  be  put  rose  leaves  and  flow- 
ent,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  sort  of  spice  and  aromatic  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. These,  if  put  into  two  quarts  of  water, 
must  boil  gently  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
three  pints,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 

*  Bath  Papers,  voLiil  p.  150, 
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Iiqnor  be  not  smoked.  The  spkes^  ^c.  are  now 
to  be  strained  oS,  and  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  rennet  bag,  milk-warm,  a  kmon  is  then 
to  be  sliced  into  it,  and,  after  standing  for  a  day 
or  two,  it  is  again  to  be  strained  and  bottled  for 
use.  If  well  corked,  it  will  retain  its  goodness  for 
a  Tear  or  longer,  and  a  shbU  quantity  will  be  sn^ 
ficient  to  coagulate  the  milk,  and  impart  an  agree- 
able flarour  to  the  cheese  which  may  be  made 
with  it.  Mr.  Haxard  further  states,  that  if  the 
rennet  bag  be  salted  and  dried  for  a  week  or  two 
near  the  fire,  it  may  be  again  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  following  approved  method  of  preparaif 
rennet,  has  been  communicated  to  the  public,  by 
Mr.  Marsliall,  in  bb  **  Rural  Economy  of  Nrn^ 
folk:'  "  Take,"  says  be,  «  a  calfs  bag,  maw,  or 
stomach ;  and,  having  taken  out  the  curd  contained 
tlierein,  wash  it  clean,  and  salt  it  thoroughly  in- 
side and  out,  leaving  a  white  coat  of  salt  over 
every  part  of  it.  Put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  or 
other  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days; 
in  which  time  it  will  have  formed  the  salt  and  ill 
own  natural  juice  into  a  pickle.  Take  it  out  of 
the  jar,  and  hang  it  up  for  two  or  three  days,  to  let 
the  pickle  drain  from  it. — Resalt  it,  place  it  again  m 
a  jar;  cover  it  tight  down  with  a  paper^  pierced 
with  a  large  pin«  and  m  this  state  let  it  remain  till 
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wanted  for  use.  In  this  state  it  ought  to  be  kept 
twelve  months :  it  may,  however^  in  case  of  neces- 
sity^  be  used  a  few  days  after  it  has  received  the 
second  salting;  but  it  will,  not  be  so  strong  as  if 
kept  a  longer  time/' 

In  order  to  prepare  tins  rennet  for  use,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall gives  the  following  directions:  "  Take  a  hand- 
ful of  the  leaves  of  sweet-briar,  the  same  quantity  ^ 
of  the  leaves  of  the  dog-rose,  and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  bramble-leaves ;  boil  them  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  ^It,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  strain  off  the  liquor,  and, 
havii^  let  it  stand  till  perfectly  cool,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  add  to  it  the  maw,  prepared 
as  above*  To  this  is  added,  a  good  sound  lemon, 
stuck  round  with  about  aP  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  doves,  which  give  the  rennet  an  agreeable 
flavour.'' 

The  strength  of  the  rennet  thus  prepared,  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  bag  remains  in  the  liquor;  the 
quantity  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating 
milk  can,  therefore,  be  ascertained  only  by  daily 
use  and  occupation.  In  general,  however,  it  maybe 
stated,  upon  the  average,  that  somewhat  less  than 
half  a  pint  of  wine  measure,  will  suffice  for  fifty 
gallons  of  milk;  for  which  quantity,  in  Glouces- 
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tersliire,  the  practice  is  to  employ  about  one-third 
of  a  pint, 

Mr.  Purliinsoti  lias  eonimunicaled  the  follomog 
method  of  prcpitring  rennet,  which  lie  states  bnoi 
in  general  use.  The  simplicity  of  this  prepara- 
tion, however,  is  such,  that  it  deserves  to  he  made 
more  generally  known.  He  directs  tlie  maw  ofa 
calf,  of  about  six  weeks  old,  to  be  opened ;  the 
turd  onli/  is  then  to  Lc  poured  into  a  clean  vessel, 
picked  clean  ftoiu  dirt,  and  «a9hei(  in  several  wa- 
ters, until  it  becomes  perfectly  white.  When  Iho- 
rougbly  cleaned,  the  curd  is  to  be  laid  on  a  cloth  ' 
to  drain,  and  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  clean  vessel, 
and  a  handful  of  salt  rubbed  in.  The  maw  or 
bag  itself  is  also  to  he  repeatedly  washed;  and, 
when  perfectly  cleansed,  is  to  be  salted  both  inside 
and  out.  It  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  cnrd ;  which 
being  put  into  it,  the  whole  is  to  be  deposited  in 
a  pot  or  pan,  over  wbieh  j  piece  of  bladder  miut 
be  tied,  to  exclude  the  air;  and  if  thus  hqit  fiir 
twelvemonths  before  it  is  used,  it  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  cheese,  which  is  liabie  to  become 
heavy,  and  sometimes  huliuw,  if  the  milk  be  coa- 
gulated with  new  rennet. 

When  the  rennet  Is  fit  for  use,  Mr.  Parkinson 
directs  the  maw  or  bag  lo  be  opened,  and  ihe 
•urd  turned  into  a  stone  mortar  or  bowl,  and 
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beaten  with  a  wooden  pestle  or  rolling-pin.  The 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  sweet 
cream  are  now  to  be  added,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  saffron,  well  dried  and  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  a  few  cloves,  and  a  little  mace* 
The  whole  being  perfectly  incorporated  by  stir- 
ring, is  then  to  be  returned  into  the  bag.  Further, 
a  strong  brine  is  to  be  made,  by  boiling  salt  and 
water,  with  a  handful  of  sassafras;  which,  when 
cold,  is  to  be  strained  into  a  clean  earthen  vessel. 
Four  spoonsful  of  the  curd  are  then  to  be  mixed 
whh  the  brine;  and,  being  quick  and  sharp,  this 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  coagulate  twelve  gal- 
lon of  .nilk.  The  rennet  is  to  be  kept  a  fort- 
night before  it  is  used*. 

In  cases  of  necessity,  or  where  no  good  rennet 
can  be  produced,  recourse  may  be  had  to  artifi- 
cial means  for  coagulating  the  milk.  Thus,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  muriatic  or  marine  acid,  (spirit  of 
ata^salt),  may  be  used  by  careful  dairy-men,  as  is 
practised  in  Holland ;  it  is  the  use  of  this  article, 
fidiich  give*  to  Dutch  cheese  that  pungent  reHsh, 
which  induces  so  many  persous  to  prefer  it.  Milk 
may  also  be  coagulated,  by  putting  in  a  cer- 
tain quantity^  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experience,  of  a  decoction  of  the  yellow  flowers  of 

*  Parkiaion*8  Treatise  on  live  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  €Z 
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the  eheeifrenntt,  or  yellow  luiliea'  bed-straw,  an 
iDdigenous  plant,  which  blosaoms  in  the  moiithaof 
July  and  August.  Witji  this  decoction,  wc  uuder- 
staad,  tbatlbt.' Jc»3  coai^ulatellie  milk  for  all  theii 
dieese;  the  Mosaic  inw  piohibiling  (liem  lo  mingle 
meat  with  milk,  vhich  terni  ibey  apply  to  the 
making  of  cliecse  with  rennet. 

In  the  county  of  Derby,  another  well  knawii 
indigenous  plant,  called  bpear-grass,  or  the  lesser 
spear-wort,  has  bceu  employed  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  5lreugtb  of  rennet.  It  grows  in  bc^s, 
boggy  meadows,  and  by  tbe  sides  of  rivers ;  and 
its  yellow  flowers  appear  from  July  lo  September. 
A  decoction  of  Ihb  plant  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Take  the  spear-grass,  and  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it :  boll  it  over  a 
slow  fire  for  an  hour,  and  add  salt  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  peck  to  aix  gallons  of  liquor.  It  it 
tben  to  be  covered  up,  until  cold  ;  when  it  is  to 
be  strained,  and  three  maw-skins  are  to  be  added 
to  each  gallon :  after  the  whole  bas  stood  for  nine 
or  ten  days,  it  may  be  bottled  for  use.  Tbe 
proportion  lo  be  employed  is,  a  table  spooufiti 
for  a  cheese  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds. 

Tbroughout  tbe  whole  process  of  preporiog 
and  preserving  rennet,  too  much  atlentioa  can- 
not be  given  to  its  cleanliness  and  sweetness;  for 
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if  it  be  kept  too  long,  so  as  to  become  foul  or 
tainted,  the  cheese  will  invariably  become  affect- 
^^  hy  it^^and  will  prove  misaleable. 

Cchmting  Matter. 

As  cheese  m  its  native  state, — that  b,  such  as 
is  well  manufactured,  being  put  together  in  pro- 
.per  time,  the  milk  being  of  a  proper  degree  of 
warmth,  and  in  all  other  respects  properly  press- 
ed, salted  and  dried,— is  uniformly  of  a  bright 
yellow  cast,  the  idea  of  excellence  is  generally 
attached  to  cheese  of  such  a  colour.    Hence,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  dairyman,    who 
woi|)^' dispose  of  hb  cheese  to  advantage,  to  im- 
part a  bright  yellow  orange  colour  to  it  by  artifi- 
cial means*    Formerly,  turmeric,  marigolds,  haw- 
thorn buds,  and  other  vegetables,  were  employed 
for  this  purpose ;  but  these  have  long  since  been 
r^ected  §or  the  Spanuh  Annotto,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  best  ingredient  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  used  for  the  colouring  of  cheese.    It  is  a 
preparation  of  the  roucon  or  araotto  tree  (the 
tiaa  orellana  of  Linnaeus),  which  is  a  native  of 
America.    The  red  pulp,  that  covers  the  seeds  of 
this  tree,  are  suspended  in  hot  water,  and  allowed 
to  subside;  and,  when  dry,  are  formed  into  cakes 
or  balls ;  which  are  further  set  aside,  until  they 
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become  completely  dry  and  firm.  One  ounce  of 
this  substance,  when  genuine,  will  be  sufficieut  to 
colour  an  liundred  weight  of  cheese;  and  this  is 
the  common  allowance  in  tbe  counly  of  Glouces- 
ter; in  Clicshire,  tbe  weight  of  a  guiaea  and  a 
half,  is  considered  to  be  siiiiicieiit  for  a  cheese  of 
sixty  pounds  weight.  The  usual  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  annotto  is,  to  dip  a  piece,  of  the  requisite 
size  and  weight,  in  a  bawl  of  uiilk,  and  rub  it  on 
a  smooth  stone,  until  the  milk  assume  a  deep  red 
colour.  This  infusion  if  to4ie  added  to  the  milk, 
of  which  cheese  is  intended  to  be  made,  in  such  a 
quantity  as  will  impart  to  the  whole  a  bright  orange 
colour,  which  will  become  the  deeper  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  age  of  the  cheese.  The  mixiug*rfl!ie 
annotto  in  no  respect  affects  either  its  taste  or 
Bffiell. 

In  the  county  of  Cheshire,  however,  a  some- 
what different  practice  obtains:  there,  when  the 
colouring  matter  is  wanted,  it  is  nsuat  to  lie  up 
as  much  of  the  substance  as  may  be  deemed 
sufiScient,  in  a  liuen  rag  ;  and,  putlingit  inlohalf 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  to  let  it  stand  ovtr  night. 
In  tbe  morning,  immediately  before  tlie  uiilk  is 
coagulated,  the  whole  of  thih  infusion  is  mixed 
with  it  in  the  cheese-tub,  and  the  rag  is  dipped  in 
tbe  milk,  and  rubbed  on  the  palm  of  llie  haiH), 
imlil  all  the  colouring  mntter  is  completely  ex- 
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tracted.  A  more  simple  method  is  directed  by 
Mr.  Parkinson:  "  Take/'  says  he,  "  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  put  it  into  a  pmt  of 
milk  the  night  before  you  intend  to  make  cheese, 
and  it  will  dissolve.  Add  it  to  the  milk  at  the 
time  the  rennet  is  put  in."  This  quantity  w^l 
suffice  to  colour  a  cheese  of  twenty  pounds  weight*. 

■ 

*  Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  rol.  i.  p.  62, 
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CHAP.  III. 

SETTING  THE  CURD,  AND  MANAGEMENT 
or  CHEESE  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  proper  season  for  making  cheese,  is  from 
the  beginning  of  May  until  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber, ^or,  in  favourable  seasons,  till  the  laiddle  of 
October:  although,  in  some  large  dairies^  cheese 
is  made  throughout  the  year,  that  which  is  made 
in  the  winter  b  reputed  to  be  inferior  in  quality, 
and  to  require  longer  time  to  ripen  before  it  be- 
comes fit  for  sale,  or  for  use.  Very  good  cheese, 
however,  may  be  made  even  in  winter,  provided 
the  cows  be  well  fed.  In  the  making  of  cheese, 
that  attention,  which  has  been  given  to  the  col* 
lection  and  preparation  of  materials,  must  not  be 
relaxed;  for  in  all  probability,  its  richness  dcv 
pends  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  particular 
process  adopted  in  the  management,  as  upon  the 
materiab  of  which  the  cheese  consbt. 

Setting  the  Curd, 

In  the  making  of  cheese,  much  depends  upon 
the  teniperature  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  remMl.    With  regard  to  the 
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mner,  Mr.  MaisbuU  U  of  opiuiou,  tliat  (roihY 
to  90  degrees  of  heat,  are  the  proper  degrees  of 
htta,  and  ifaat  from  otie  lo  two  tiutits  U  llie  pro- 
per ttnic  of  cougulalion  ;  although  climate,  sea- 
soa,  wealber,  and  pasture  may  require  ihat  these 
timib  should  sotnetimes  be  notaled.  For  injtance, 
Qkillt  produced  an  poor  elays,  nill  re<]ujre  to  be 
co.tgijlu)ed  at  a  Uishrr  temperature  than  lhat 
whicli  is  prtwured  from  rich  pastures.  With 
respect  lo  the  propojIJons  of  reDnel  lo  be  added 
to  the  milk,  as  the  requidte  quantities  have  bees 
staled  in  the  preceding  sectiou,  it  may  suffice 
here  to  remark,  lhat  too  much  rennet  ought  not  to 
be  put  in,  olhenvise  the  cheese  will  be  liable  lu 
heave,  as  Kell  as  become  ranU  or  strong :  Ibe  sarae 
eSects  will  also  be  produced  if  the  reanet  be  made 
with  bad  or  foul  materials,  or  if  it  be  too  strong 
to  operate  in  the  tiuie  given. 

In  some  dairies,  it  b  the  practice  to  heat  the 
milk  to  the  requisite  Icmperalure;  but  as  this  is 
bable  to  burn  and  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  (which,  when  it  happens,  invariably  communi- 
cates a  burnt  lasle  to  ihe  cheese),  it  is  far  prefer- 
able to  mix  boilmg  water  in  sucb  a  propotlJou,  as 
shall  render  the  milk  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat 
to  receive  the  rennet:  Ibe  quantity  of  water  to 
be  added  must  be  regulated  by  the  thennonieler. 

lu  hot  weather,  the  milk  in   the  cow's  udders 
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is  liable  to  become  very  much  agitated  by  their,  ^ 
running  about,  or  being  driven  to  too  great  a  dis* 
tance :  90  that,  if  rennet,  be  put  to  it  in  this  state> 
the  cheese,  instead  of  coming  in  one  or  two  hours, 
will  require  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  and  will 
then  be  so  spongg^,  tough,  and  in  every  respect 
so  imperfect,  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  being 
confined  in  the  press  or  vat ;  and,  when  released 
from  the  press,  it  will  heave  or  split,  and  be  good 
for  little.  Whenever  therefore  cows  arc  disco* 
vered  to  be  in  this  state,  which,  perhaps,  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  during  very  hot  weather  where 
cows  are  pastured  abroad,  in  unsheltered  grounds, 
01'  where  water  is  not  within  their  reach, — it  will 
be  advisable  to  add  some  cold  fresh  spring  water 
to  the  milk,  as  soon  as  ft  is  brought  into  the 
dairy.  The  quantity  to  be  mixed,  in  order  to  im- 
part the  proper  degree  of  heat,  can  iu  this  case 
only  be  regulated  by  experience  and  the  use  of 
the  thermometer.  The  effect  of  the  water  thns 
added,  will,  in  both  cases,  be,  to  make  the  ren- 
net take  effect  much  sooner,  and  consequently  to 
accelerate  the  coagulation  of  the  milk. 

In  general^  from  one  to  two  hours  will  be  the 
proper  time  for  coagulating  the  milk,  which  ought 
ta  be  covered,  so  as  to  lose  iu  the  process,  about 
five  degrees  of  its  original  heat.  The  addition  of 
oneortwohandfuls  of  salt  to  the  milk,  previously 
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to  mixing  the  rennet,  will  promote  tlie  lendVtne, 
nt  curdliog  of  the  milk.  But  llic  state  of  the 
weather,  theseason,  &c.  must  ail  Lc  attended  to, 
in  conducting  this  process,  wliiih  may  sometimes 
require  more  tbiin  two  hours  to  coaguliite  lh» 
milk.  If  cheese  be  made  in  a  hurry,  it  will  inva- 
riably be  of  au  inferior  quality.  Some  persons  put  a 
bowl  in  llie  tub,  wiieu  ilie  rennet  is  adAed  to  the 
milk,  under  llie  idea  that,  by  taking  llie  bowl  out, 
tliey  can  better  ascertain  when  the  cheese  is  come. 
The  conM(]uence  of  this  absurd  practice  b,  the 
formation  of  slip  curd ;  which,  dissolving  in  the 
cheese,  after  it  is  made,  produces  whey-springs, 
runs  out,  and  leaves  a  hole  in  the  cheese,  which 
is  further  liable  to  crack,  and  always  decays  in 
that  place.  If,  however,  a  bowl  must  be  put  in, 
conformably  to  au  ancient  custom,  it  in  certainly 
best  to  place  it  with  the  hollow  part  upwRrds ;  but 
the  preferable  way  is,  to  omit  putting  the  bowl 
into  the  vessel  altogether,  by  which  the  defects 
just  mentioned  will  be  completely  avoided. 

When  the  rendllng  or  coagulation  has  taken 
place,  the  curd  is  broken  or  gathered.  Various 
practices,  in  litis  part  of  the  business,  obtain  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  but  the  following 
appears  to  be  the  most  judicious.  The  curd  is 
first  cut  with  a  cheesfrknife,  in  varinus  directions ; 
this  causes  the  wliey  to  ari^e  through  the 
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and  the  curd  sinks  with  more  ease.  After  a  short 
time  the  cuttiog  is  repeated^  still  more  freely 
thao  before;  and  is  continued  until  the  curd  is  re- 
duced to  small  uniform  particles.  This  operatioD 
will  require  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour:  the 
cheese-tub  is  again  covered  with  a  cloth^  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  same  time.  When  the 
curd  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  whey 
b  laded  off  by  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  skim* 
miDg-dish;  another  quarter  of  an  hour  should 
now  be  allowed  for  the  curd  to  settle,  drain,  and- 
become  solid,  before  it  is  broken  into  the  vat,  as 
it  prevents  the  fat  from  being  squeeied  out  through 
the  fingers,  and  of  course  contributes  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  cheese.  Sometimes,  in  addition 
to  the  skimming-dish,  a  semicircular  board  and 
weight,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  tub,  are  em- 
ployed. The  curd  is  again  cut  as  before,  in  order 
to  promote  the  free  separation  of  the  whey,  and 
piessure  is  again  applied  till  it  be  wholly  drained 
off.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  conduicting 
this  part  of  the  business ;  and  if  any  particles  of 
slip  curd  should  be  seen  floating  in  the  whey,  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  laded  off  with  the  whey; 
as  it  will  not  incorporate  with  the  solid  curd,  but, 
dissolving  in  the  cheese,  causes  whey-springs,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  materially  impairs  its 
soundness.    If  the  whey  be  of  a  green  colour, 
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wben  laded  or  pressed  out,  it  is  a  certain  crilcrion 
that  the  curd  bas  been  properly  formed  :  but  if  it 
be  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  eqiiully  cerlain  Ihat  tbe 
coagulation  is  impeifect,  the  cheese  will  be  sweet, 
and  of  little  value,  aud  uucb  valuable  'caseous 
matter  will  be  completely  throwu  away.  1q  the 
caiinties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  tlie  cheese  manu- 
facturers have  recourse  to  a  somewbat  different 
method  for  extracting  the  whey,  which  is  worthy 
of  notice : — when  they  think  the  milk  sufficiently 
congulated,  tbey  lay  a  strainer  iu  a  basket  made 
tor  the  purpose;  into  which  they  put  the  curd, 
and  suffer  it  to  remain  there  for  some  time,  to 
drjin,  before  they  break  the  curd. 

When  the  curd  b  sutRcienlly  drained,  it  is  put 
into  two  or  three  separate  vessels,  aud  is  broken 
with  the  hand  as  small  as  possible.  During  this 
part  of  the  process,  salt  is  scattered  over  the  curd, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  it;  the  proportion, 
however,  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained,  and 
is  regulated  by  experience. 


Management  in  the  Press. 

The  breaking  and  salting  being  thus  coinpletec}, 
a  clulb  is  spread  over  the  cheese-vat*;  and,  the 

*  As  iliiof  theuCmoBi  importance  that  every  drop  ofwhcr 
ihould  be  eipresied,  the  lower  part  of  the  vat  (ai  alreadj 
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broken  curd  beiug  packed  into  it,  and  covered  up 
with  the  cJotfa^  a  smooth  jrouod  board  U  laid  over 
the  irat;  which  is  usually  filled  to  the  height  of 
one  inch  above  the  brim,  to  prevent  the  curd  firom 
shrinking  below  its  sides,  when  the  whey  is  squeez- 
ed out*  The  whole  is  then  put  into  a  press  for 
two  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  cheese^ 
being  taken  out,  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  warm  or  hot 
whey,  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  harden  its 
skin*.  On  taking  the  cheese  out  of  the  whey,  it 
U  wiped  dry,  and,  when  it  has  become  cool,  is 
wrapped  in  a  clean  dry  cloth,  of  a  finer  textore^ 
and  again  subjected  to  the  press  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  t* 

intimated)  should  be  pierced  with  holes,  to  facilitate  tht 
escape  of  the  whey:  and,  where  the  cheeses  are  of  a  large 
sue,  iroB  skewer^  may  be  thrust  into  the  cheese  in  ▼ariout 
directions,  througk  holes  which  should  be  made  in  the  sides 
of  the  vat,  for  the  same  purpose,  cspeciaUy  during  the  irst 
dsry  of  pressing. 

■  *  This  process  is  termed  ualdhig  :  it  is  of  consideraUe 
advantage  to  cheese  which  is  sent  to  any  distance  by  sea« 
But  where  cheese  is  destinedfor  immediate  country  trade» 
it  has  been  advised  to  omit  this  scalding,  as  it  sometimes  be* 
comestopghandhomy-coated.Wherescaldedcheesehappeoa 
to  become  too  hard,  the  best  way  to  recover  it  is,  to  lay  ic 
in  a  cool  room,  in  a  heap  of  £ve  or  six  cheeses^  and  to  turn 
or  remove  them  every  day  till  they  become  mellow. 

•f  In  small  dairies,  where  there  is  no  cheese-press,  fkm 
cheese  may  be  made  in  a  broad  hoop,  open  at  top  and  bot* 
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The  cheese  is  now  tiiriieH  a  second  time,  and  is 
taken  to  the  salting-room,  wliere  it  is  rubbed  on 
each  side  with  salt;  after  which  it  is  wra)iped 
in  another  dry  cloth,  of  a  finer  texture  than  either 
of  the  preceding  cloths  •,  and  is  again  pressed  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours :  if  any  edges  project, 
these  are  pared  off,  aud  the  cheese,  being  laid  upon 
a  dry  board,  is  turned  every  day. 

When  cheese  goes  from  the  press  to  the  sah- 
ing-roora,  it  should  be  kept  warm,  until  it  has  had 

sweat,  or  has  become  pretty  regularly  dry,  and 
stiAish;  a»  it  is  warmth  that  ripens  cheese,  im- 
proves its  colour,  and  causes  it,  when  cui,  to  have 
a  flakey  appearance— the  surest  sign  of  excellent 
quality. 

Mim;  which  bdng  filled  with  curd,  clostly  pressed  into  it, 
may  be  set  an  a  board,  pcrforaled  willi  holea.  The  hoDp 
may  also  be  bored,  for  the  more  ipcedy  escape  of  ihe  whey^ 
a  giniilar  boaid  ii  to  he  placed  upon  l:be  cheese,  and  over 
ihit  board,  a  moderate  weight  may  be  laid,  to  leltle  ih* 
cheese,  nrhich  ihouldbc  tamed  twice  i  day  until  it  bccotnei 
uifT. 

*  The  reaioa  why  dotbi,  of  different  degrtei  of  fineness, 
ate  ihusu>c(l,ii  in  crderthat  the  leaM  posiible  impreailoD 
may  be  matie  on  tbe  lurfacc  of  the  cheese. 
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Management  in  the  Cheeee^Roim. 

After  the  processes  of  salting  aad  drying  are 
completed^  the  cheeses  are  deposited  io  the  cheese- 
room  or  loft^  which  should  be  airy  and  dry;  but 
on  no  account  shmiM  hard  and  sod  cheeses  be 
placed  in  the  same  room,  for  the  dampness  or« 
moisture  arising  from  the  latter  will  cause  the 
hard  cheese  to  chilJ,  become  thick-coated,  and 
often  spotted. 

.  Throughojut  the  whole  process  of  cheese-mak* 
ing,  the  minutest  attention  will  be  requisite :  ibr 
if  the  whey  be  imperfectly  expressed,  or  the  ren* 
net  be  impure,  or  the  cheese  be  not  sufficiently 
salted,  it  will  become  rank  and  pungent.    For 
this  defect  there  is  no  remedy.    The  imperfect 
separation  of  the  whey  will  also  cause  cheese  to 
heave  or  swell,  as  well  as  to  run  out  at  the  sides. 
In  order  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  st6p  this  heaving, 
the  cheese  must  be  laid  in  a  moderately  cool  and 
dry  place,  and  be  turned  regularly  every  day.    If 
the  heaving  be  very  considerable,  tlie  cheese  must 
be  pricked  on  both  sides  in  several  places,  parti- 
cularly where  it  is  most  elevated,  by  thrusting  a 
skewer  into  it:    by  this  pricking,   though  the 
heaving  will  not  be  altogether  prevented,  a  pas- 
sage will  be  given  to  the  confined  air,  the  heaving 
or  swelling  will  consequently  be  considerably  re* 
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tluceil,  aii<l  ihe  cavities  of  (lie  dwese  will  be  less  of- 
fensive to  the  eje.  Aiiotlier  remedj  for  heaving  in 
cheeset,  consists  m  appljiug  a  composilioQ  of  nilre 
and  bole  annenic,  wtiicli  is  vended  in  the  shops 
under  the  iiaiae  of  ckftse-poivdrrr.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  pound  of  sult-petre  with  half  an 
ounce  of  bok  armeoJc  thoroughly  togeiliei',  and 
reducing  them  to  a  very  fine  powdtr.  About  a 
(jaarler  of  an  ounce  of  this  is  to  be  rubbed  on  a 
cheese,  when  put  a  second  and  third  time  into 
the  press,  half  on  each  side  the  cheese  ai  two 
dit&reat  meab,  before  the  salt  is  rubbed  on,  that 
the  cheese  may  be  penetrated  with  it.  Tlijj  pre- 
paration is  very  binding,  and  sometimen  proves 
serviceable,  but  the  nilre  is  apt  to  impart  an  acid 
iBsle ;  and  if  too  much  be  applied,  and  the  cheese 
should  be  exposed  to  too  great  heat,  the  quantity 
of  air  already  confint^d  in  it  will  be  increased  by 
feimeiitalion,  and  the  cheese  will  swell  much 
more  than  it  would,  if  no  powder  had  been  rubbed 
in.  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  will  be  necessary 
whencTer  this  remedy  is  adopted. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DlFraRENT  MODES 
OF  MANUFACTURING  THE  PRINCIPAL 
SORTS  OF  CHEESE  MADE  IN  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN, AND  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  stated  the 
best  general  method  of  making  cheese,  it  remains 
that  we  give  some  account  of  the  different  sorts  of 
cheese,  and  methods  of  making  it,  which  are 
practised  in  yarions  parts  of  Greait  Britain,  as  well 
as  on  the  Contment. 


SECT.  I. 
British  Cheeses. 

Bbick-BAt  Cheese  deiives  iLi  name  from 
the  form  in  which  it  usually  appears,  aod  is  gene- 
rtlly  made  id  September,  in  the  following  man- 
ner,  Tuke  two  gallons  of  new  niiik,  and  a  quart 
of  good  cream;  warm  Ihe  cream,  and  put  in  two 
or  Ibree  s{<oonsful  of  rcuucl.  Two  bours  at  least 
iboiild  be  allowed  for  the  coagulation,  mid  even 
longer,  if  the  vihvy  does  not  assume  a  greenisb 
colour.  When  Ihe  curd  is  properly  come,  break 
it  a  little,  and  put  it  into  a  wooden  mould  iu  the 
aha|)e  uf  a  brick ;  it  is  then  to  be  pressed  a  liltle, 
and  dried.  Brick-bat  cheese  should  not  be  cut 
until  it  is  twelve  months  old. 

Grick-bat  cheese  is  chiefly  made  in  Wiltsliire, 
where  cheeses  are  likewise  made  into  tlie  forms  of 
liares,  rabbits,  dolphins,  and  olher  animals. 

Cmedder  Cheese,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Vale  of  Cltedder,  in  Soniersetsliire, 
where  it  is  exclusively  made,  is  held  in  high 
esteem:  but  its  goodness  is  attributed  chieily  to 
the  land  on  which  the  cows  feed ;  as  the  method 
uf  makuig  it  is  similar  to  that  pursued  through- 
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out  Somcrsetsbire  and  the  adjoiiuDg  counties*. 
Tlie  genuine  Cbedder  cheese  weighs  each  about 
thirty  pounds :  it  has  a  spongy  appearance,  ani 
the  eyes  are  filled  with  a  limpid  and  rich,  but  not 
rancid  oil. 

Chesbiks  Cheese  is  in  very  great  request, 
and'  vast  qnautities  of  it  are  annually  cousumed. 
The  following  is  the  practice  of  the  cheese  dairies 
in  the  county  of  Chester. 

After  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  it  is  first 
strained,  iu  order  to  free  it  from  any  impurities 
which  it  may  have  caught  during  the  milking, 
and  is  poured  into  a  coolert»  whence  it  is  drawn 
off  into  pans,  ^nd  the  cooler  is  again  filled. 
Sometimes  the  coolers  are  large  enough  to  con* 
tain  a  whole  meal's  milk  at  once.  The  design  of 
the  rapid  cooling  thus  produced,  is  to  prevent  the 
milk  from  becoming  add  before  two  meals  of  it 
can  be  put  together;  but  thb  is  only  necessary 
during  the  summer. 

•  Hazard,  in  Bath  Papers,  voL  iiL  p.  151. 

f  ThtVopler  is  a  leaden  cistern,  about  nine  inches  deep, 
by  &Ye  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  widths 
and  is  placed  upon  feet  like  a  table :  at  the  bottom  is  a 
cock  or  spigot  for  drawing  off  the  milk.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  pernicious  a  metal  as  lead  should  b*  cm* 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  For  an  account  of  the  cfltcti 
of  lead  upon  milky  see  p.  22,  /i^«. 
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Ou  a  farm  capable  of  keeping  twenty-tive 
cows,  a  cheese  of  aiioiit  60  lb.  weight  is,  or  may 
be,  made  ever;  da^  during  tbe  tnniUlis  of  May, 
June,  and  July. 

The  evcniug's  milk  is  kept  UDloudied  iiulil  tlie 
following  luoniing,  when  tlic  cream  a  taken  off 
and  put  to  wariu  iJt  a  brass  pan,  healed  with 
boiling  watui';  then  one  third  of  (hat  milk  ia 
heated  in  the  same  tnautier,  so  as  to  hriug  it  to 
the  tempcmlure^f  ikw  milk  frum  the  cow.  This 
)Rtit  of  rhu  bii^ncss  is  donu  b^  u  pcrsuu  who 
4loe&  not  a&jist  iu  milking  tiic  cows  during  that 
tiinc. 

The  cows  being  niiiked  early  in  the  morning 
(lit)  morning's  new  milk  and  the  night's  milk,  thu> 
prepared,  are  put  into  a  large  tub  together  witli 
the  cream ;  then  ii  puilion  of  rennet,  sutiicieut  to 
coagulale  the  milk,  that  has  been  put  into  watei 
milk-warm  the  preceding  tveniug,  is  put  into  the 
tub;  and  at  the  same  lime,  if  aiinotio  be  nsed  to 
colour  the  cheese,  a  snflicient  qunnllly  of  it  (or  of 
iin  infusion  of  carrot  or  marigolds),  is  rubbed  very 
£ne,  and  mined  irilb  the  milk,  by  stim'ng  the 
whole  togelhcr.  Having  stood  lor  about  half  an 
hour,  or  until  it  is  coagulated,  it  is  then  first 
turned  over  with  a  howl,  to  separate  the  whey 
from  llie  curds,  and  broken  soon  after  with  the 
hand  and  bowl  into  very  small  particles:  the  whey 
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lieing  separated,  by  staiidmg  some  time,  is  now 
taken  from  the  curd,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom; 
the  card  Is  then  collected  into  a  part  of  the  tub, 
which  has  a  slip,  or  loose  board,  to  cross  the  dia- 
meter of  its  bottom,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating them/  A  board  is  next  placed  thereon,w!th 
weights  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  to  press  out  the  whey:  as  the  cnrd  be- 
comes more  solid,  it  is  repeatedly  cut,  and  turned 
oyer  in  slices,  to  extract  all  the  remaining  whey, 
and  weights  are  again  laid  on  it  as  before ;  these 
operations  wiH  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
is  then  taken  from  the  tub,  as  near  the  side  as 
possible,  is  broken  very  small  by  hand,  salted  in 
thfe  manner  already  described,  and  put  into  a 
cheese-vat,  which  is  enlarged  in  depth  to  hold  the 
quantity,  by  means  of  a  hoop,  or  binder  of  tin  or 
white  iron,  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  the 
lower  edge  of  Which  is  placed  within  the  edge  of 
the  vat.  The  side  is  then  strongly  pressed^  both 
by  band,  and  with  a  board  at  the  top  well  weight- 
ed ;  an4  wooden  skewers  are  placed  round  the 
cheese  to  the  centre,  which  are  frequently  drawn 
ont.  It  is  then  shifted  out  of  the  vat,  a  cloth  be- 
ing previously  put  at  the  top  of  it,  and  reversed 
on  the  doth  into  another  vat,  or  into  the  same,  if 
it  be  previously  well  scalded.  The  top  or  upper 
part  b  then  broken  by  hand,  down  to  the  middle. 
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sttlletl,  pressed,  weiglited,  and  skewered  as  before, 
till  all  the  whey  is  expressed.  This  being  done, 
Ihc  cheese  is  again  reversed  iiito  another  vat, 
wstrnied  as  before,  with  a  doth  uuder  it,  and  a 
tin  hoop  oi  binder  is  put  round  tlic  upper  edge  of 
the  cheese,  and  nitliui  the  ^ides  of  the  vat,  the 
cheew  being  first  inclosed  in  a  clotb,  and  the 
edges  of  it  put  wilhiu  the  vat. 

The  chees«-clolh  used  for  this  purpose,  is  one 
yard  and  a  half  long,  by  one  yard  in  width  ;  and 
it  so  laid,  th.tt  on  one  side  of  tlie  vat  it  shall  be 
level  witli  the  side  of  il ;  on  the  other,  it  laps  over 
the  whole  uf  llie  cheese,  and  the  edges  are  put 
within  the  vat,  and  the  ^n  fillet  goes  over  (he 
nhole. 

Tlie  various  operations  above  described,  will  m- 
quire  from  about  seveu  in  the  morning  till  one  at 
noon :  the  pressing  of  the  cheese  will  take  about 
eight  hours  more.  For  this  purpose,  the  cheese  is, 
filially,  put  itilo  a  press  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hun- 
dred weight:  and  round  the  vat  are  stuck  thin 
wire  skewers, which  are  shifted  occasionally.  When 
the  cheese  has  stood  thus  fur  four  hours,  it  should 
be  shifced  and  turned,  and  again  at  tlie  expiration 
of  four  hours  more,  the  skewering  being  conti- 
nued. The  next  morning  it  ought  to  be  turned 
and  pressed  again,  and  likewise  at  night,  and  on 
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the  succeeding  day,  about  the  Diiddle  of  which  it  if 
removed  to  Ae  sahiiig-room. 

There  are  two  ways  of  salting  cheese:  First; 
immediately  after  the  cheese  comes  out  of  the 
press,  it  is  laid  on  a  clean  fine  cloth  in  the  Tat, 
immersed  in  brine,  where  it  remains  for  several 
days,  being  turned  once  every  day,  at  the  least. 
Or,  secondly,  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  cheese  b 
salted  every  time  it  is  turned,  and  the  application 
rejpeaited  for  three  successive  days,  care  being 
taken  to  change  the  cloth  twice  duriog  the  time* 
In  each  of  these  methods  the  cheese,  after  being 
so  treated,  is  taken  out  of  the  vat,  placed  upon  the 
salting-bench,  and  the  whole  of  its  surface  care* 
fully  rubbed  with  salt  daily,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
If  the  cheese  be  large,  a  wooden  hoop,  or  fiUet  of 
cloth,  is  employed,  to  prevent  it  from  renting  or 
splitting.  The  cheese  is  th^n  washed  in  vrarm 
water  or  whey,  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  laid  on  the 
drying-bench,  where  it  remains  for  a  week,  and  if 
then  removed  to  the  keeping-house.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  salt  used  for  a  cheese  of  sixty  pounds 
ish  about  three  pounds :  but  what  proportion  of 
this  salt  is  retained  in  the  cheese,  has  never  yet 
been  correctly  ascertained. 

It  only  remains  now  to  deposit  the  cheeses  in 
the  cheese-room,  where  they  are  smeared  all  over 
wiU)  fresh  butter,  and  either  laid  on  the  floor,  or 
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]>Iace(I  on  shelves,  fitted  to  tlie  purpose.  Here, 
for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  days,  llicy  are  unartl; 
rubbed,  daily,  and  the  smearing  ivith  butter  is  re- 
peated :  as  long,  however,  as  ihcy  are  kept,  tiiej 
must  be  turned  every  day :  iind,  the  usual  prac- 
tice is,  lo  rub  iheui  three  tiints  a  week  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  twice  in  the  winter.  The  cheetse-routu 
should  be  moderately  warm,  but  no  wind  or 
draught  of  air  mns)  be  allowed  ta  enter,  as  (his 
geuerally  cracks  tlie  cheese''. 

DuHLOF  Cheese,  was  first  made  in  the  parish 
of  Dunlop,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  whence  its  name 
is  derived;  but  its  manufacture  is  by  no  means 
confined  lo  that  place,  many  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  now  making  cheese  equally  good,  and  in 
far  greater  quantity.  The  cheeses  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  weight. 

In  the  district  where  the  Dunlop  cheese  is 
made,  the  cows  are  rather  small,  from  thirty  to 
finy  stone,  live  weight ;  and  particular  attention  i* 
paid  tu  their  breed  t  ■  being  fed  in  inclosures,  tbey 

•  Holland'*  AgrJcuhural  Report  of  Cheshire,  pp.  268, 
385,  8VO.  «dit 

fThe  Dunlap  breed  is  the  produce  of  a  crou  of  Aldem^ 
covit  with  Fifeshire  bulls,  and  cakes  ics  name  from  the  pa» 
liih  of  Dunlop,  Though  tmall,  ihe^  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  dury,  from  the  rirhneu  and  abundance  oF 
their  milk.  The;  are  uiually  milked  twice  a  day,  namely, 
at  lix  o'clock  in  the  mnning  and  tvening. 
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•re  aevcr  under  a  roof,  except  while  they  are  being 
OMlked,  from  May  to  October.    The  best  cheese 
is  manufiictured  by  those  who  have  Iwclfe  or 
flU>re  cows,  and  can  make  a  cheese  every  day ; 
one  half  of  the  milk  being  immediately  from  the 
cow,  ^md  the  other  of  twelve  liours  standing.  The 
process  4d  making  it  is  very  simple :  after  the  milk 
is  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  .heat  of  new 
milk*,  it  is  poured  into  a  laige  vessel,  the  rennet 
is  applied,  and  the  whole  is  covered  up.'    When 
the  coagulation  has  taken  place,  (which,  if  the 
t«nnet  be  good,  will  be  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  minutes),  the  curd  is  gently  stirred ;  the 
whey  then  begins  to  separate,  and  is  taken  off  as  it 
gathers,  until  the  curd  becomes  tolerably  solid. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  drainer,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  perforated  with  small  holes,  and  a  weight  is  ap- 
plied.   After  it  has  thus  stood  for  some  time,  and 
is  pretty  dry,  the  curd  is  returned  into  the  cheese- 
tub  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  cbeese-kfiife,  fur- 
nished with  three  or  four  bladesi  it  is  cut  into 
very  small  pieces,  salted,  and  properly  mixed  by 
the  hand.    It  is  then  put  into  a  cheeritt,  or  vat,  a 
cloth  being  put   between  the  curd  and  the  vat, 
land  is  placed  under  the  cheese-press  f.     Tlie 

♦•bx  snxmner  about  nuiety  dtgraes  of  heat  are  said  to  be 
fuffidentybut  in  winter,  a  higlier  temperature  it  reqoiute. 
t  The  form  of  thedieetfr>preiiilsed  in  Ayrthireis  tome- 
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efaeese  is  fretjueotly  takwi  out,  and  tlic  clulli 
chinged  ;  when  il  15  ascertained  that  no  more 
nhey  remains,  the  cbeese  is  removed  from  the  vat, 
and  i*  laid  out  either  on  boards  of  the  same  breadtb 
as  the  cheese,  or  on  a  deal  floor,  ll  is  turned, 
aod  rubbed  frequently  with  a  hard  coarse  clatb, 
.  especially  oiler  harvest,  to  prevent  it  fiom  niould- 
ing  or  breeding  mites.  In  making  Dunlop  cheese, 
■10  annolto  or  other  colouring  matter  is  used,  ex- 
cept by  such  manufacturers  as  wisii  to  imitate  Ihe 
English  cheese*. 

Op  Gloucester  Cbebse  very  considerable 
quaalities  arc  annually  consumed,  its  mild  and 
pleasant  tasle  rendering  it  agreeable  tu  ahuott 
every  palate:  there  arc  two  kinds  of  it,  double 
oaAujtgk.  The  best  double  Gloucester,  is  al- 
ways made  Irom  new  raill>,  or  (us  it  is  termed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this,  and  the  neiglibouring 
counties)  covered  nuik :  there  is  Ubeniw  an  infe- 
rior sort,  made  from  whut  ihey  call  half-covered 
milk;  and  when  any  of  these  latter  prove  to  be 
extraordinarily  good,  they  are  sold  for  the  best 
"  covered"  milk  cheese,  by  such  as  are  not  vetj 

what  diffeient  frorn  that  which  if  co&uncmlj  used  to  Ens^ 
land.  It  conurti,  genenUy,  of  3  large  atone,  of  a  cubical 
ihape.froinliilf  aeon  loatonin weight, filed  in  a  fnnu 
oi  wood,  and  raised  and  lowered  b 
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scrupulotis  m  their  dealings.  Upright  dairy-men. 
however,  impress  a  heart-shaped  stamp  upon  them, 
m  order  that  they  may  be  the  uore  easily  distin- 
guished*. 

The  season  for  makmg  thin  or  singk  OUmeetier 
cheese,  is  from  April  to  November:  but  the  prin- 
cipal season  for  making  thick,  or  double  cheeses* 
is  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  the  be* 
ginning  of  July;  for,  if  made  late  in  the  summer, 
they  do  not  acquire  a  sufficknt.  degree  of  firmness 
to  be  marketable  the  ensuing  spriogf  • 

In  making  a  oue-meal  cheese,  (which  is  always 
preferable,  if  the  farmer  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  cows),  the  milk  is  poured  mto  the  cheese^tub, 
inunediately  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the 
cow  ;  but,  being  thought  too  hot  in  the  summer, 
it  is  lowered  to  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  b} 
the  addition  of  skimmed  milk,  or  if  that  will  not 
do,  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  As  soon  as 
the  curd  is  come,  it  is  cut,  in  the  Vale  of  Berke- 
ley with  a  double  cheese-knife,  and  m  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester  with  a  triple  one|,  and  also  broken  with 
the  bauds,  m  order  to  separate  it  more  eflfectually 

*  Bath  Papers,  voL  iii.  p.  147. 
.    f  Marthall't  Rural  Economy  of  Gloocettenliife,  vol  i. 
p.  888  ;  voL  ii*  p*  109. 

I  See  it  described,  supra,  p.  106. 
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from  tiie  nfaey.    Tbe  operation  is  petfanned  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  knife  is  first  drawD.as  deep  as  it  will  reach, 
across  the  cheese-tub,  ia  two  or  three  places,  and 
likewise  round  b;  the  aides.  When  it  baa  stood 
five  or  len  luiaule*,  the  knife  is  used  more  treely, 
being  drawn  briskly  in  every  direction,  until  tbe 
u[^r  part  of  the  curd  be  cut  into  small  checquers. 
The  bottom  is  then  stirred  up  with  tbe  lading- 
di*h,  in  Ibe  lett  band;  and,  while  the  lumps  are 
suspended  in  the  whey,  tliey  are  cut  with  the 
luiife  in  the  right  hand.  This  stirring  and  cutting 
of  tbe  curd  continue  until  not  a  lump,  larger  thu 
a  bean,  rises  to  the  sur&ce.  In  the  course  of 
about  half  an  hour,  Ibe  curd  will  have  settled, 
when  tbe  whey  is  laded  off,  and  strained  through 
a  sieve  to  collect  the  crumbs  of  curd  that  may  be 
floating  in  it,  which  are  added  to  the  general  mass. 
Tbe  chief  part  of  the  whey  being  removed, 
the  cnrd  is  then  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  tub, 
and  pressed  hard  witli  the  bottom  of  the  Jading- 
dish,  the  skirts  and  edges  are  pared  off  with  a 
common  knife,  and  the  cuttings  are  laid  upon  tbe 
principal  mass,  which  ia  frequently  cut,  to  dis- 
cbarge the  whey  that  may  lie  coufiued  in  it,  when 
gatbering.  The  whole  curd  being  at  length  col- 
lected, the  whey  is  laded  or  pared  off,  aad 
strained  as  before  to  collect  tbe  remaining  par- 
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fkles  of  curd,  wliicli  are  added  to  the  general 
luass. 

Tbe  principal  part  of  the  whey  beiog  thus  ex* 
tmcted  from  the  cord,  the  latter  is  now  pot  int<^ 
the  cheese-vat,  uito  which  it  b  well  presMd  with 
the  hands,  and  rounded  up  in  the  middle ;  a  loose 
cloth  is  then  thrown  over,  and  tucked  In ;  an4  ^ 
vat  is  set  in  the  press,  to  free  it  from  the  remiin- 
ing  whey.  Having  stood  ten  or  fifteen  nunoles 
in  the  press,  the  curd  is  turned  out  of  the  vat  or 
vats  into  the  cheese-tub,  is  brc^en  as  small  as  pos- 
sible with  the  hands,  and  cut  still  smaller  with 
the  knife. 

It  is  now  icaided  with  hot  water  lowered  with 
whey,  in  the  prq>ortiou  of  three  parts  water  to  one 
of  whey.  Tlie  quantity  used,  is  regulated  by  the 
^te  and  quantity  of  curd :  soft  curd  is  scalded 
with  hot,  and  hard  curd  with  a  cooler  liquid;  m  ge- 
neral, a  pailful,  or  as  much  as  will  cause  the  curd 
Id  float,  is  poured  upon  the  crumbled  curd,  and 
the  whole  is  briskly  stirred  about,  the  curd  and 
the  scalding  liquor  being  evenly  mixed  together. 
It  is  upon  this  practice  of  scalding,  Mr.  Marshall 
thinks,  that  the  superior  skill  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire dairy-women  principally  depends;  as  it 
enables  them  to  correct  any  error  that  may  acci- 
dentally have  occurred  iu  any  previous  part  of  the 
process:  for  instance,  if  the  curd  come  be  either 
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too  soft  or  too  buJ,  they  can  bring  it  to  the  de- 
sired texture,  by  tbe  beat  of  Ibe  scalding  liquor. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  tbe  curd  Is 
suffered  to  remain  in  tbe  scaldingliquor,  varies  in 
different  dairies:  in  some,  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, while  in  others  it  is  half  an  hour.  When, 
however,  it  b  judged  tbnt  the  curd  is  subsided, 
the  scalding  liquor  is  laded  off;  the  vat  is  placed 
on  a  cheese-ladder,  laid  across  the  tub,  and  the 
curd  is  collected  in  the  following  manner: 

An  assistant  lakes  the  curd  out  of  the  tub,  and 
scrupulously  breaksevery  lump,  squeezing  out  the 
whey  RS  much  as  possible;  the  mauager  trims  it 
into  tbe  vat,  and  both  of  them  press  it  hard  wilh 
their  liatids,  to  squeeze  out,  as  far  as  ibey  can, 
the  scalding  liquor.  The  vat  is  also  frequently  set 
on  edge,  that  the  wLey  may  run  off.  When  the 
vat  is  about  half  full,  an  ounce  of  salt  is  scattered 
over  the  surface,  and  worked  in  among  the  curd: 
the  vat  is  ihen  filled  i>p,  and  the  mass,  ivhich  is  in 
it,  is  turned  two  or  three  times;  the  edges  being 
tutncd,  and  the  middle  rounded  up,  at  each  tnra- 
ing.  A  cheese-cloth  is  now  sprea<l  over  it,  and 
the  curd  is  turned  out  of  the  vat  into  the  cloth; 
the  vat  is  then  washed,  or  rather  dipped  in  the 
whey,  and  the  inverted  mass  of  curd,  wilh  the 
cloth  under  it,  is  returned  into  the  vat.  "nie 
angles,  formed  by  llie  bottom  of  the  vat,  are  pared 
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off,  aud  Grumbled  upoii  the  top»  with  which  they 
arerincorporated^  by  partially  breaking  the  sur- 
face, aod  roundiug  up  the  middle,  as  before.  The 
cloth  is  next  folded  over,  and  the  vat,  with  its 
contents,  placed  in  the  press. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whatever  number 
of  vats  may  be  employed,  only  one  cheese-board 
is  used  in  tlie  Gloucestershire  dairies ;  for  the  bot- 
toms of  the  vats,  being  made  smooth  and  even, 
answer  the  purpose  of  cheese-boards  to  each  other, 
the  uppermost  vat  only  requiring  a  board.  Neither 
are  any  sinkit^-boards  ever  used  in  this  county, 
though  they  are  employed  in  other  districts,  in  or- 
der to  afford  a  passage  to  the  whey ;  the  vats  being 
rounded  up  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  b  known  from 
experience,  will  just  fill  them  when  suflScieutly 
pressed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
when  the  quantity  of  spare  curd,  after  filling  the 
vats,  is  considerable,  amounting  to  four  or  five 
pounds,  it  is  frequently  made  into  a  small  cheese, 
for  the  Gloucester  market,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
sale,  when  from  three  weeks  to  two  months  old. 
Where,  however,  this  practice  does  not  obtain,  or 
the  quantity  of  spare  curd  is  small,  the  whey  b  press- 
ed off,  and  the  curd  being  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, is  preserved  in  different  ways.  In  the  upper 
vale  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Marshall  states,  that  it  is 
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put  into  an  earthen  Tessel,  and  covered  with  culd 
water :  on  the  following  morning,  it  is  tescalded 
Ihorougbly,  once  or  twice,  broken  as  line  as  pos- 
sible, and  either  niised  evenly  witli  the  fresh  cord, 
or  (which  is  less  eligible)  is  pat  intn  the  middle  of 
a  cheese.  Both  these  practices,  however,  are  ob- 
jectionable. In  the  laitcr  case,  a  harsh,  crumhl)', 
and  ill-tasted  scum  b  formed  id  the  middle  of  the 
cheese;  a  disagreeable  effect,  which  also  occurs, 
tlioogb  less  perceptible,  even  where  ihe  stale  curd 
is  more  evenly  mixed  with  tlie  fresh;  for  the  par- 
(klei  of  stale  curd  ripen  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  (he  cheese,  which  is  in  consequence  rendered 
unsightly  and  ill-flavoured.  Where  small  qnan- 
litiesof  such  spare  curd  remain,  it  would  perhaps 
be  the  best  way,  to  make  it  into  small  cheeses  for 
domestic  consumption. 

When  the  curd  has  stood  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  press,  tJie  vat  is  taken  oul;  the  cloth  is  pulled 
offand  washed,  and  Ihe  c/weWiH^  is  turned  into  the 
same  cliitli,  and  vat,  (the  cloth  being  spread  under, 
and  folded  over  as  before),  and  replaced  in  the 
press.  In  the  evening,  at  five  or  sin  o'clock,  it  is 
again  taken  out  of  the  press,  and  salted  in  the 
following  manner:  the  angles  being  )>ared  off,  if 
requisite,  the  cheesling  is  placed  on  the  inverted  rat, 
and  a  handful  of  salt  rubbed  bard  round  its  edge, 
Icavisg  as  much  salt  banging  to  it,  as  will  adhere. 
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Another  handfbl  b  strewed  on  the  iq>per  side^  and 
robbed  in  pretty  hard,  also  lea?ii^  as  much  oa 
the  top  as  will  hang  on  it»  when  turned.  It  is 
now  turned  into  the  bare  V9t,  that  is  without  a 
cloth,  and  a  similar  quantity  of  salt  being  nibbed 
on  the  other  ude,  b  again  put  into  the  press.  Here 
it  continues  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  being 
turned  in  the  bare  vat  morning  and  CTening;  and 
€m  the  morning  of  the  third  day  is  finally  taken  out 
of  the  press,  and  placed  on  the  dairy  shelf;  each 
cheese  therefore  remains  43  hours  in  the  press. 

While  laid  on  the  dairy  shelves,  the  cheeses  are 
turned  every  day,  or  every  two  or  three  days,  ac« 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  the  manu&cturer :  if  the  weather  be  close 
and  moist,  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible  is  ad« 
mitted;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  air  be  sharp  and 
dry,  the  window  and  door  are  kept  closely  shut. 

Having  remamed  about  ten  days  in  the  dairy, 
the  cheeses  are  cleaned,  that  is,  washed  and 
seraped,.by  being  plunged  in  a  large  tub  of  cold 
whey,  placed  on  the  dairy  floor,  in  which  they  lie 
fcMT  an  hour  or  longer,  until  the  rind  becomes  suf- 
ficiently supple.  They  are  then  taken  out  one  by 
one,  and  carefully  scraped  with  a  blunt  common 
case-knife,  so  as^not  to  injure  the  tender  rind,  un 
til  all  the  marks  of  the  cloth,  and  every  other 
roughness  are  effiiced,  the  edges  being  left  with  a 
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poluhed  Deatuess.  Having  been  again  rinEtd  in 
the  whey,  aad  wiped  iiilh  a  cloth,  they  are 
fonued  into  an  opeii  pile  (in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  bricks  are  usually  piled,)  in  the 
dairy-window,  oi  ia  some  other  airy  place,  until 
they  hecome  coraplelely  dry;  aud  thence  they 
are  removed  into  tlie  cheese-chamber.  The  pre- 
ceding mode  of  cleaning  is  followed  in  tlie  Vale 
of  Gloucester :  but  at  some  dairies  b  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley,  water  ia  substituted  for  whey,  iu  the 
process  of  washmg,  which  is  moderately  warmed 
in  autumn ;  hoi  water  is  deemed  improper,  as  it 
softens  the  rind  too  much. 

In  tlic  operation  of  washing,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  firmness  or  solidity  of  the  cheeses 
is  seen  in  their  specific  gravity :  for,  if  they  aink, 
it  is  a  proof  that  they  are  of  a  sudiciently  close 
texture:  if  they  swim,  they  are  hoven,  that  is, 
porous  or  hollow  in  the  middle.  This,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall observes,  is  a  very  simple,  and  nppareolly 
a  very  certain  ordeal,  by  which  to  try  theii  sound- 
ness. 

The  mauagement  in  the  cheese-chamber  is  con- 
ducted with  the  same  attention  and  care,  by 
which  we  have  seen  that  all  the  other  processes  arc 
regulated. 

In  BOiiie  dairies  the  floors  of  the  cheese-chamber 
•r  loft  are  only  rubbed  cleau  with  a  clolb ;  but 
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the  general  practice  is  to  rub  tbetn  with  bean  tops, 
potatoe-haulm,  or  other  green  succulent  herbage, 
until  they  appear  of  a  black  wet  colour;  if  any  dirt 
or  roughness  appear  upon  the  boards,  it  is  scraped 
off,  and  the  floor  swept  clean.  The  cheeses  are 
then  placed  upon  it  regularly,  in  rows,  and  are 
turned  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  their  edges 
are  wiped  bard  with  a  cloth,  once  a  week  in  the 
Yale  of  Gloucester,  and  once  a  fortnight  in  the 
Yale  of  Berkeley.  The  floor  is  cleaned  and  rubbed 
with  fresh  herbs  once  a  fortnight.  This  prepara* 
tion  of  the  floor  is  performed  with  a  view  to  make 
the  blue  coat*  to  rise ;  the  succulency  of  the  her- 
bage is  also  thought  to  keep  the  rind  supple  and 
free  from  cracks,  and  to  kill,  or  prevent  the  de- 
predations of  mites.  For  the  same  purpose,  the 
cheeses  are  not  turned  too  frequently;  for,  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  lie  on  one 
side^  the  sooner  will  the  blue  coat  arise.  But, 
if  they  be  suffered  to  lie  too  long  without  being 
turned,  they  are  liable  to  stick  to  the  floor,  and 
consfcquently  receive  injury.  If^  by  accident,  or 
otherwise,  the  coat  come  partially^  it  is  scraped 

•  Both  in  Gloucestershire,  as  well  as  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  by  the  Slue  coaU  is  intended  that  desirable  appear- 
ance of  a  cheese,  which  is  at  once  an  indication  of  its 
goodness  and  of  the  skilfuhiess  of  the  dairy-maid*  S«e 
p.  159»  infia, 
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off:  Ui»,  however,  Atr.  Marshall  states,  seldom 
faappeos  in  a  ricb-«>i!e<l  country ;  and  the  niiole 
OK  and  labour  requtule  are,  as  already  stated, 
to  turn  tbem  twice  a-week,  wipe  their  edges  once 
K-week  or  fortnight,  and  to  prepare  llie  floor 
afrefji,  once  a  tortuight.  Should  the  cheese- 
chamber  be  tnu  sniuU  to  admit  of  the  whole  slock 
being  placed  singly,  the  oldest  are  "  doubled," 
and  are  soiueiiiuei  |>iit  "  three  or  four  double*," 

Gkbkn  or  Sage  Cheese  b  made  by  sleeping 
over  nigbt,  in  a  proper  qaantity  of  milk,  two 
parts  of  sage,  one  part  of  marigold  leaves,  and  a 
little  parsley:  after  they  have  been  bruised  on  the 
following  morning,  the  greenrd  milk  is  btraine<l  off, 
tod  mixed  with  about  ooe-tliird  of  the  whole 
quantity  intended  to  be  run  or  coagulated.  The 
|r«D  ai»d  while  milks  are  niu  separately,  the  two 
curds  being  kept  a|>ait,  uulii  Ihey  be  ready  for 
vattiuij.  These  may  be  mixed,  either  evenly  and 
intimately,  or  irregularly  and  faiieifuUy,  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  (he  manuraclurer.  Tlie 
jtia&agemeQt  is  the  sarae  as  fi-r  comDioD  cheeje. 
Greeu  cheeses  are  made  in  the  Vale  of  GIoucc^ 
ler,  as  also  in  WiltEhire :  two  handftils  of  sage, 
and  one  of  matigolds  and  parsley,  prepared  as 


•  Marihall'i  Rural  Economy  of  GloucetienJiirE,  TOL  t, 
pp.ses,  313;  VoLii.  pp.  108,  I3a 
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aboTe  mentioned,  are  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds*. 

Lincolnshire  Cubbsb. — By  adding  the 
cream  of  one  meal's  milk  to  that  which  cooies  inn- 
mediately  from  the  cow»  excellent  cream  cheese 
is  made  in  this  county :  it  is  pressed  gently  two  or 
three  times,  and  is  turned  for  a  few  days  pre* . 
▼iously  to  being  sent  to  roarketf.  The  making  of 
this  sort  of  cheese  requires  great  care,  and  it 
should  not  be  gathered  or  sunk  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  three  hours. 

Cream  cheese  is  chiefly  made  in  the  spring ;  but 
the  richest  is  that  made  in  autumn,  the  milk 
being  both  richer  and  fatter  in  August  and  Sep* 
tember  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  As, 
however,  it  has  not  the  warm  season  to  ripen  it, 
cream  cheese  is  at  this  time  generally  made  thick, 
kk  order  to  preserve  its  mellowness.  Rich  and 
tldck  cheese  will  not  dry  or  become  of  a  sufii* 
cient  consistence,  so  soon  as  thin  and  lean  cheese; 
hence  the  profit  arising  from  the  former  is  more 
precarious,  as  it  is  liable  to  become  frozen  before 
it  becomes  hard  enough.  Cream  cheese  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  warm  situation,  and  especially 
protected  from  frost,  which  makes  it  putrefy,  and 

*  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  vol.  i. 
p.  S09,  note. 
t  Btth  Papers,  yoL  iii.  p.  154. 
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rcoden  it  either  insipid,  or  imparts  an  ill  flavour 
to  it;  it  should  albo  lie  there,  until  it  has  aweatcd 
well,  or  the  advantage  of  its  richness  will  he  en< 
tirely  lost. 

NoHPOLK  Cheese. — The  system  of  cheese- 
management,  adopted  in  this  fertile  county,  has 
beeo  particularly  descrihed  by  Mr.  Marshall; 
who  has  detailed  the  melbod  which  was  followed 
iu  his  owu  dairy  ;  and  as  this  method  is  an  admi- 
rably good  one,  we  with  pleasure  communicate  It 
to  (he  reader. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  come  at  the  top,  firm 
enough  to  di»charge  its  wiiey,  the  dairy-woman, 
tucking  up  her  sleeves,  plunges  her  liiinds  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  witli  a  wooden  disii 
briskly  slirs  ihe  curd  and  whey  :  she  then  lets  go 
the  diih,  and,  by  -a  circular  motion  of  her  h%uds 
and  arms,  violently  agitates  the  whole ;  uarefutly 
breaking  every  part  of  ihe  curd;  and  at  intervals 
stirs  it  hard  to  the  bottom  with  the  dish,  so  that 
not  a  piece  of  curd  renjains  unbroken,  larger  than 
a  hazel  nut.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  slipcurd  (that  is,  curd  which  has  passed 
unbroken  through  the  hands  of  the  dairy-wuman); 
which,  retaining  its  whey,  does  not  press  uui- 
formly  wilb  the  other  curd,  but  in  a  few  days 
becomes,  first  livid  and  Jelly-like,  and  then  faulty 
and   Totteii,    The  operation  here  described  re- 
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quires  from  five  to  ten  luiuiites^  or,  if  the  quantity 
of  curd  be  large,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

lu  a  few  minutes  the  curd  subsides,  leaving  the 
whey  clear  upon  the  top ;  virhich  the  dairy-woman 
lades  off,  by  her  dish,  into  a  pail,  and  empties  into 
a  milk  lead,  to  stand  for  cream  to  be  churned  for 
whey  butter*.  Having  laded  off  all  the  whey  she 
can^  without  gathering  up  the  small  pieces  of 
loose  curd  that  float  near  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, she  spreads  a  straining-cloth  over  the  cheese- 
tongs,  and  strains  the  whey  through  it ;  returning 
the  curd  retained  in  the  cloth  into  the  cheese-tub. 
When  she  has  removed  all  the  whey  she  can  ob- 
tain, by  pressing  the  curd  with  her  hand  and  the 
lading-dbh,  sbe  cuts  the  curd  into  small  pieces, 
^bout  two  or  three  inches  square^  This  discharges 
sliU  more  whey,  and  enables  her  more  easily  to 
take  up  the  curd  in  order  to  be  broken  in  the  vat. 

HaviDg  selected  a  vat  or  vats,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  curd,  so  Chat  the  cheesej^ 
wheo  fully  pressed,  shall  neither  over  nor  under 
fiU  Uie  vat,  she  spreads  a  cheese-cloth  over  the  vat, 
into  which  she  again  breaks  the  curd,  carefully 
squeezing  every  part  with  her  hands;  and  the  vat 
being  heaped  up,  and  rounded  above  its  top,  she 
(Ms  over  the  cloth,  and  places  it  in  the  pre^?. 

«  Pqr  an  account  of  the  process  of  maaufactuxiog  wh^- 
butter,  sec  p.  94,  infra. 
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In  autumn,  if  tlie  weatlier  be  cool  and  moist, 
the  curd  is  scaldetl,  in  order  to  make  llie  cheese 
come  quicker  to  hand,  that  is,  sooner  vendible, 
aiid  alio  to  prevent  a  while  woolly  coat  from 
rising  on  it.  The  process  of  scalUing  is  done  in 
the  following  manner:  If  the  cheese  be  made  from 
iww  niiik,  scuWng  luatrr,  (boiling  water  wijh  a 
Email  quantity  of  cold  iviiey  luixeiJ  with  ii),  is 
poured  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  curd,  as  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  cheese-tub.  ll^  how- 
ever, it  be  made  from  shimmed  or  other  inferior 
niillc,  the  outsider  only  are  scalded,  after  tlie  curd 
is  in  tlie  vat,  by  first  pouring  the  scalHitig  water 
rm  one  side,  and  then,  turning  the  cheealiug,  pour- 
ing it  on  the  otJier.  Supposing  then,  says  Mr- 
Marshall,  the  cbeesling  to  be  made  ou  Monday 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  tiiken  out  of  the 
vat  belneen  eight  and  nine,  the  cloth  is  washed, 
and  immediately  replaced  in  the  vat.  On  Monday 
evening  it  is  salted ;  and,  if  wanted,  parted,  put 
into  a  dry  cloth,  and  again  placed  in  the  press. 
On  Tuesday  morning  it  is  bare-vatled,  that  js, 
put  into  a  vat  without  any  cloth,  or  the  cloth  i» 
changed ;  the  cheesling,  in  either  case,  being  turned, 
and  again  put  into  the  press.  On  Tuesday  even- 
ing, it  is  again  turned ;  and,  on  Wednesday  moni* 
mg,  it  is  finally  taken  out  of  the  vat  and  press. 
As  soon  as  the  ciieeses  become  sufficiently  firm 
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to  be  handled  with  safety^  they  are  well  brushed 
with  a  hand-bnish,  frequently  dipped  in  whey; 
and,  when  nearly  dry,  are  rubbed  oyer  with  a 
cloth  on  which  fresh  butter  has  been  spread.  Thus, 
they  are  washed,  scraped,  rubbed,  and  turned 
once  a-day,  for  some  weeks,  until  they  acquire 
a  rich  golden  polish,  and  the  bltte  coat  begins  to 
appear.  This  depends  upon  the  age  and  quality 
of  the  cheese,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  weather; 
so  that  no  certain  number  of  cleanings  can  be 
fixed :  the  blue  coat  will  perhaps  appear  before 
one  month  is  expired,  and  perhaps  not  till  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months.  The  cheeses,  however, 
must  be  regularly  scraped  and  rubbed,  until  they 
are  perfectly  smooth ;  and  the  rind  must  be  mel- 
lowed with  butter,  whenever  it  becomes  dry  and 
harsh*. 

Soft  or  Slip-coat  Chi^sb  is  made  in  the 
following  manner:  Take  six  quarts  of  new  milk, 
hot  from  the  cow;  the  stroakings7  or  that  last 
drawn  from  the  cow,  are  the  best,  being  the  rich- 
est milk.-  To  this  are  to  be  added  two  spoonsful  of 
rennet ;  let  it  stand  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
or  till  the  curd  be  fully  come,  and  lay  it  into  a 
vat  with  a  spoon,  without  breaking,  hiying  it  on  a 
trencher  or  flat  board.  It  is  now  to  be  pressed 
with  a  four  pound  weight,  or  if  it  be  likely  to 

•  ManbaU*t  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  vol  iL  pp.  820-226.  ] 
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bccouie  t'lo  liardj-u  ilii  a  ligliter  weighl,  and  turned 
Willi  a  dry  cloth,  once  every  hour.  When  it  baa 
become  stilT,  it  must  be  Bhil'led  every  dny  on  fresli 
grass  or  rusiics :  it  will  Ix;  fit  to  cut  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  fourteen  days,  or  sooner,  if  the  weather 
be  wariti.  By  some  persons,  liasltetH  made  for 
tbe  purpose  are  uaed  instead  of  valH^  but,  unless 
Uie  cheese  be  carried  to  market  in  them,  vats  will 
iu  every  case  be  preferable.  The  milk  required 
to  make  one  pound  of  butter,  will,  in  general, 
make  two  pounds  of  cheese, 

Stilton  Cheese,  tthkh,  from  its  peculiar 
richness  and  flavour,  has  been  called  the  Parme- 
san of  England,  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
The  night's  cream  is  put  to  the  morning's  milk, 
with  the  rennet :  when  the  curd  is  come,  it  is  not 
broken,  as  is  usual  with  oilier  cheese,  but  U  taken 
out  whole,  and  put  into  a  sieve,  to  drain  gradu- 
ally. While  draining,  it  is  gtnl/j/  pressed,  till  it 
becomes  firm  and  dry,  wlien  it  is  placed  in  a  vat, 
or  box  made  exactly  to  fit  it ;  as  it  is  so  extremely 
rich,  lliat  without  Ibis  precaution,  it  is  apt  to  bulge 
out,  and  break  asunder.  It  is  afterwards  kept  on 
dry  boards,  and  turned  daily,  with  cloth  binders 
round  it,  which  are  tightened  as  occasion  requires.. 
After  being  taken  out  of  the  vat,  the  cheese  is, 
closely  bound  with  cloths,  till  it  acquires  suffi- 
cient firmuess  to  support  itself:  when  these  cloths. 
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are  removed^  each  cheese  i&  brasbed  once  every 
day  for  two  or  three  months,  and  if  the  wea- 
ther be  moist,  twice  every  day;  the  tops  and  bot« 
toms  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  daily,  before 
the  cloths  are  taken  off. 

Stilton  cheese  derives  its  name  from  tlie  town 
where  it  is  almost  exclusively  sold;  it  is  made 
principally  in  Leicestershire,  though  there  are  also 
many  who  manufacture  it  in  the  counties  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Rutland,  and  Northampton.     Sometimes 
the  cheeses  are  made  in  a  net,  resembling  »  cab- 
bage net,  which  gives  them  the  form  of  an  acorn ; 
but  these  are  neither  so  good,  nor  so  richly  fla- 
voured, as  those  made  in  vats,  having  a  thicker 
coat,  and  being  deficient  in  that  mellowness  which 
causes  them  to  be  in  such  general  request  *.    Stil- 
ton cheese  is  not  reckoned  to  be  sufiiciently  mel- 
low for  cutting,  until  it  is  two  years  old ;  and  is  not 
saleable  unless  it  is  decayed,  blue,  and  moist.     In 
order  to  mature  them  the  more  rapidly,  it  is  a  fre- 
quent practice  to   place  the  cheeses  in  buckets, 
which  are  covered  over  with  horse-dung  !     Wine 
is  also  reported  to  be  added  to  the  curd,  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  cheese. 

CoTTENHAM  Cheese  is  a  thicker   kind  of 
cream  cheese  than  the  Stilton :  its  superior  deli- 

<  •  Bath  Papers,  vol  iii.  pp.  152, 1 53^ 
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cacy  and  flavour  arc  aitributed  to  tlie  fragrant 
nature  of  the  herbage  on  the  commons  on  wLich 
the  cowa  are  pastured. 

Suffolk,  or  Skim  Cheese,  ismnde  of  skim- 
mGd  milk,  and  tlerives  its  iiunie  from  the  county 
where  it  U  priucipalty  tnanufactiired.  An  hour, 
or  an  hour  aud  a  quarter,  is  sutticient  to  coagu- 
hte  the  milk.  The  curd  is  broken  in  the  whey, 
which  is  poured  olTaa  soon  as  the  curd  has  aul>- 
sided :  the  reinaiiiiog  whey,  with  the  curd,  ii 
throws  inloacoarse  &lrainer,and  exposed  to  cool, 
aDer  which  it  is  pressed  as  closely  as  possible.  It 
is  then  \)M  into  a  vat  for  a  few  minutes,  to  extract 
the  remaining  whey.  The  curd  being  thus  drain- 
ed from  the  whey,  is  taken  out,  broken  as  finely  as 
possible,  sailed,  and  submitted  to  the  press.  The 
subsequent  operations  do  nut  materially  differ 
from  those  adopted  iu  other  cheese- ma  king  dig- 
tricts.  Skim  cheese  generally  forms  part  of  every 
ship's  stores,  not  being  so  much  affected  by  heat, 
as  richer  cheese,  nor  so  liable  to  decay  in  long 
voyages.  Skim  cheese  requires  to  he  kept  warm, 
when  youuff,  and  cool  afterwards:  though  Ul tie 
art  be  requidie  in  making  this  cheese,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  great dilfere ace  in  its  quality,  which  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  hi 
making  il. 

Wiltshire  Cheese  is,  in  some  dairies,  made 
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throughout  the  year :  but,  that  manu&ctured  in 
the  winter,  requires  a  long  time  to  ripen,  and  is 
also  liable  to  become  scurfy  and  white-coated. 
Time  obviates  the  former  of  these  disadvantages^ 
and  a  coat  of  red  paint  b  usually  applied  to  con- 
ceal the  other. 

In  making  this  kind  of  cheese,  the  milk  is  nm,  as 
it  comes  from  the  cow,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
lowered  by  the  small  quantity  of  skimmed  milk 
mixed  with  it.  The  curd  is  first  broken  with  the 
Land  and  lading-dish,  care  being  taken  to  let  the 
whey  run  gradually  off,  to  prevent  its  carrying 
away  with  it  the  *^  fat  of  the  cowl*.'*  For  thin 
cheese  the  curd  is  not  broken  so  fine  as  in  Glou- 
cestershire: for  thick  cheese,  it  is  crushed  still 
finer ;  and  for  what  b  called  laqf-cheese,  (which  is 
generally  sold  under  the  name  of  North  Wilt« 
shire),  it  is,  in  a  manner,  reduced  to  atoms.  The 
whey  is  poured  off  as  it  rises,  and  the  curd  is  press- 
ed down.  Theunass  of  curd  is  then  pared  down, 
three  or  four  times  over,  in  slices  about  an  inch 
thick,  in  order  to  extract  all  the  whey  from  it ; 
and  is  pressed  and  scalded  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Gloucester  cheese.  After  separating  th«  whey, 
the  curd  is,  in  some  dairies,  re-broken,  and  salted 

«  Cov/l  is  a  provincial  term  for  a  milk-cooler,  or  cheese- 
tub. 
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in  the  roiel;  while,  in  others,  it  is  taken  warm 
out  of  the  liquor,  and  salted  in  the  vat:  tbin 
clieeaes  being  placed,  with  a  small  handful  of  suit, 
ill  QWi  lajrer ;  tliick  onei,  with  two  small  liandfuls, 
in  two  layers:  laaves,  wilb  two  liandfuls,  in  three 
oc  four  layers;  the  salt  being  spread,  and  rubbed 
uuifornilj'  among  the  curd.  Wiltshire  cheese  is 
commonly  salted  twice  in  the  press,  where  it  re- 
mains, in  proportion  to  ils thickness;  thin  cheeses, 
three  or  four  mealu  ;  tliick  ones,  four  or  lire ;  and 
iaaiet,  five  or  sis. 

From  the  press  the  young  cheeses  are  carried 
into  rooms  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  their  recep* 
tion,  where  they  remain,  until  they  are  cleaned, 
or  until  the  shelves  are  full;  being  turned  as 
often  as.  the  weather  and  their  respective  ages 
require. 

The  method  of  cleaning  varies :  in  some  dairies, 
the  edges  only  of  the  summer  cheeses  are  wiped, 
as  the  blue  coat  rises  soon  enough,  and  suflici- 
l&fly  to  hide  their  roughnesses.  In  others,  they 
are  merely  scraped  dry,  or  washed  and  brushed 
with  a  pail  bru^h,  without  being  scraped.  From 
the  shelf-room,  Ibey  are  taken  to  the  cheese-lofb, 

r  rooms,  and  spread  on  the  floor,  which  b  re- 

^atedly  cleaned,  by  rubbing  it  with  cloths,  but 
not  prepared  with  stitculent  vegetables;  except 
for  old  lliick  chcesis,  iu  order  to  prevent  or  kill 
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mitesy  to  whose  depredations  they  are  liable  be- 
fore they  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  market.  In 
this  case  the  leaves  of  the  elder  are  principally 
used*. 

•  Manhairs  Rani  Economy  of  Gloucettenhire,  &c.  toL 
il  p.  161-175. 
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Dptch  Cheese  is  prepared  in  ibe  inaDDcr 
gCDerdlly  adopted  io  Cheshire,  except  tliat  the 
Dulch  subrtilute  the  munatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt 
for  rpiinct.  Hence  Ibtir  cheese  not  only  acquires 
a  sbarp  saline  taste,  but  is  aUo  said  to  be  exempt 
from  tbe  depredations  of  mites.  Its  richness 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in 
tlie  Low  Countries.  Tbe  Gouda  cheese,  is  parti- 
culaHy  celebrated. 

Parmesan  Cheese,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions made  on  the  spot,  by  Mr,  Pryce^,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Youngf,  is  wholly  made  of  skimmed  milk, 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  meals,  the  even- 
ing's niitk  after  having  been  skimmed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  standing  till  sixteen  hours,  according  to 
the  Italian  computation  of  lime,  or  till  ten  o'clock 
of  our  reckoning,  and  the  morning's  milk,  which 
was  skimmed  about  two  hours  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  were  mixed  togetlier.  At  ten 
o'clock,  this  milli,  consisting  of  five  brents  and  a 


•  Bith  I'apert,  vol,  v 


t  Travel*  in  France,  vol  ii. 
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iialf,  (!254  quarts  English  measure),  were  sus- 
pended in  a  copper  cauldron,  resembling  an  in- 
verted bell,  by  a  crane  over  a  slow  wooden  fire. 
At  the  expiration  of  nearly  an  hour,  the  milk  hav- 
ing been  frequently  stirred,  was  about  82  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  dairy-man  then 
Uxk  a  ball  of  rennet,  about  one  oimce  in  weight, 
and  squeezed  through  a  bag  into  the  milk,  which 
continued  to  be  stirred  in  the  mean  time.  The 
copper  was  then  removed  from  the  fire  by 
means  of  the  crane,  and,  at  a  few  minutes  past 
twelve,  the  coagulation  had  taken  place.  The 
cnrdled  milk  was  freely  stirred  up,  and  allowed  to 
stand  a  little,  until  the  whey  should,  in  some  de- 
giee,  separate. 

At  one  o'clock,  the  cazaro,  or  dairy-man,  order- 
ed his  assistant  to  work  the  curd,  with  a  stick 
made  for  this  purpose,  which  had  nine  small 
pieces  of  wood,  fixed  by  their  middle,  in  the  end 
of  it,  forming  nine  points  on  each  side.  The  curd 
hfmg  reduced,  by  this  contrivance,  to  a  small  grain, 
and  left  to  subside,  until  the  whey  was  nearly  clear 
on  the  surface — part  of  this  was  taken  out,  and 
the  cauldron  was  again  turned  over  the  fire.  It 
wHs  now  brought  to  a  heat,  somewhat  below  boil- 
ing; and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saffron  was  add- 
ed, to  impart  a  slight  degree  of  colour.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  prevent  the  curd  from  being  singed 
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or  burnt,  it  continued  to  be  stirred  by  the  assist* 
•aot,  with  a  stick,  similar  to  that  above  described, 
.but  with  only  four  smaller  sticks  at  the  top,  form- 
ing eight  points,  four  on  each  side,  and  each  point 
being  about  nine  inches  in  length ;  and  the  dairy- 
tUian  also  examined  it  from  time  to  time^  between 
his  finger  and  thumb,  to  ascertain  the  exact  imo- 
ment  when  the  curd  should  have  become  suffi- 
ciently solid. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the 
curd  had  acquired  the  requisite  degree  of  firm- 
ness, the  cauldron  was  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
the  curd  allowed  to  subside.  The  dairy-man  then 
•drew  off  about  three-fourths  of  the  whey;  poured 
round  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron  three  or  four 
gallons  of  cold  water,  to  cool  it,  so  that  he  might 
bandle  the  curd ;  and  below  this  passed  a  cloth, 
the  comers  of  which  were  gathered  up ;  thus  the 
curd  was  brought  up  and  placed  in  a  tub  to  clear. 
When  drained,  it  was  put  into  a  sassaro,  or 
wooden  hoop,  and  about  half  a  hundred  wei^t 
laid  upon  it,  for  half  an  hour:  the  cloth  was  then 

[  removed,  and  the  cheese,  being  replaced  in  the 
hoop,  was  laid  on  a  shelf.  Here  it  remains  for 
two  or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  sprink- 
led all  over  with  salt ;  and  this  sprinkling  is  re- 
peated every  second  day,  for  about  thirty  days,  if 

'   it  be  summer,  and  for  about  forty  or  forty-five 
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days,  il  it  be  winter ;  after  which,  no  farther  atten* 
tion  is  required.  During  the  progress,  of  salting, 
they  generally  place  two  cheeses  one  upon  another, 
m  which  state  they  are  said  to  take  the  salt  better 
than  when  laid  singly  on  the  shelf. 

The  whey,  separated  from  the  curd,  is  returned 
into  the  copper,  and,  after  being  heated,  &c.  as 
before,  is  made  into  an  inferior  sort  of  cheese, 
which  is  eaten  by  the  labouring  people. 

Parmesan  cheese  derives  its  name  from  the 
Dnchy  of  Parma,  where  it  h  chiefly  made,  and 
whence  it  is  exported  to  various  countries  of 
Europe.  The  excellent  pasture  grounds  of  this 
country  are  watered  by  the  Po:  and  the  cowi^ 
from  whose  milk  this  cheese  is  made,  yield  it  in 
great  abundance :  the  best  cheese  is  that  which 
has  been  kept  for  three  or  four  years,  but  none  is 
ever  sold,  until  it  has  been  kept  at  least  sis 
months. 

Swiss  Chbbsb.— Of  the  processes  adopted  in 
the  manufacture  of  cheeks  iu  Switzerland,  we 
have  no  correct  information.  Neufchatel  is  cele- 
brated for  a  verv  fine  sort  of  cheese  made  there. 
and  resembling  a  wash-hand  ball ;  and  iu  the  baili- 
wick or  district  of  Gruyere,  in  the  canton  of  Fri- 
bourg,  the  famous  large  cheeses  are  made,  which 
pass  under  that  name.  They  weigh  from  forty  to 
sixty  pounds  each,  and  are  packed  in  casks^  con- 
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tuining  ten  cheeses :  Gruyere  cheese  is  exported 
to  the  most  distant  countries ;  it  requires  to  be 
kept  in  a  damp  place,  and  should  frequently  be 
washed  with  (vbitc  wine,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
depredations  of  insect ». 

Westphalia  Cheese. — The  following  ac- 
count of  Weslphaha  cheese  has  been  given  to  ihc 
public  by  a  German  writer  on  Rural  Economy, 
■nd  was  commnuicated  to  the  British  public  by 
■he  late  Dr.  Willich,  from  wlioae  valuable  Domes- 
tic Encj/clopedia  it  is  extracted  : 

"  After  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk, 
nhen  in  a  sub-add  state,  the  latter  is  placed  near 
a  fire,  spontaneously  to  coagulate.  The  curd  is 
then  put  into  a  coarse  bag,  aud  loaded  with  pon- 
derous stones  to  express  the  whey :  in  this  dry 
state  it  is  rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  crum- 
bled into  an  empty,  clean  milk-vat,  where  it  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  from  three  to  eight  days,  accord- 
ingly as  (he  cheese  is  intended  to  be  siroiig,  or  mild. 
This  i>art  of  the  process  is  called  "  skinning,"  or 
more  properly,  mdlowing  ;  because  it  undergoes 
the  pulriij  stage  of  fermentation,  and  acquires  a 
coat,  or  skin,  on  ibe  top,  before  it  is  taken  out  of 
(he  vessel,  and  kneaded  into  balls,  or  cylinders, 
with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  cara- 
ways, salt,  and  butter ;  or,  occasionally,  a  small 
quantity  of  pounded  pepper,  and  cloves.     But,  if 
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it  be  too  far  advanced  in  the  mellowing  process,  a 
third  part  of  fresh  curds,  likewise  crumbled  into 
small  pieces,  is  superadded,  to  prevent,  or  correct 
its  putrid  tendency.  In  short,  the  whole  mass  re- 
quires a  powerful  hand  to  form  a  complete  union 
of  parts ;  for  it  is  very  apt  to  corrupt,  when  im- 
perfectly kneaded.  As  the  pieces,  when  moulded^ 
are'  of  small  size,  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
ounces  each,  in  weight,  they  soon  dry  in  the  open 
air,  and  are  then  fit  for  nse.  It  is,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  turn  and  clean  them,  as  well  as  to  shift 
their  places  every  day  upon  a  board,  in  order  to 
promote  their  maturity.  After  being  nearly  dry» 
they  are  sometimes  (for  the  palate  of  epicures) 
suspended  in  a  wood>fire  chimney,  by  means  of  a 
net,  for  several  weeks,  or  months :  and  both  their 
taste  and  flavour  are  said  to  be  remarkably  im* 
proved,  whether  kept  in  a  dry  air,  or  subjected  to 
the  action  of  smoke.' ' 

Tlus  cheese,  M.  Hochheimer,  (the  writer  above 
sdluded  to),  affirms  to  be  preferable  to  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  even  Parmesan  cheese. 

PoTATOE  Cheese.— There  are  three  sorts  of 
ftns  curious  article  prepared  m  Germany:  we 
shall,  however,  describe  only  that  sort  which  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  plausible.  The  best  mealy 
potatoes  are  selected,  and  half-boiled  in  steam ;  as, 
by  bursting,  their  flavour  a,nd  eflicacy  are  diminish- 
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ed.  Wlieu  coni,  tbey  are  peeled,  and  finely  grat- 
ed, or  beat  into  a  pulp  with  a  wooden  pestle. 
Three  parts  of  this  soft  mass,  and  two  parts  of 
swtet  curd,  after  espre^isiiig  all  its  whey,  arc 
kneaded  together,  aiid  allowed  to  stand  two  oi 
three  days  in  warm,  and  four  or  five  days  in  cold, 
weather.  The  mixture  is  then  formed  into  small 
pieces,  tike  those  of  Westphalia  cheese,  and  dried 
in  a  similar  manner. 

But,  suys  M.  Hocljlieimer,  if  you  wish  to  pro- 
cure &  more  delicious  potafoe  cheese,  take  only  one 
pari  of  potatoes,  and  three  of  the  curd  made  of 
sheep's  milk  ;  let  the  kneaded  mass  remain  Ibree 
or  four  days  in  a  vat,  to  become  mellow  ;  then  pnt 
a  stratum  of  it,  one  inch  high,  into  a  small  firkin, 
strew  a  few  lilac  flowers,  or  caraways  and  niace, 
over  it ;  spread  a  little  fresh  butter  over  these  aro- 
nitttics;  then  form  another  layer;  repeat  Ihe  same 
mode  of  seasoning  the  cheese,  and  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  lop  of  the  vessel.  Wben 
this  cheese  has  been  kepi  for  same  days,  in  a  dry> 
airy  place,  without  being  exposed  to  llie  sun,  it  is 
taidlo  exceed,  in  laste,  the  best  sort  made  in  Hol- 
land, and  to  possess  ibe  additional  advantage,  that 
it  improves  with  agt,  and  generates  no  vermin  '. 

■  DoAntic  EncycIopeUia,  vol,  i.  pp.  501 ,  SOa. 
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Hard  and  Spoiled  Cheese  may  be  restored  in 
the  followlDg  manner: — ^Take  four  ounces  of 
pearlrasb^  and  pour  sweet  white  wine  over  it,  until 
the  mixture  ceases  to  effervesce.  Fiitre  the  solu- 
tion,  dip  into  it  clean  linen  cloths,  cover  the  cheese 
with  them,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  cool  place,  or 
dry  cellar.  Repeat  this  process  every  day,  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  cheese ;  and,  if  necessary, 
eontulue  it  for  several  weeks.  Thus^  the  hardest 
and  most  insipid  cheese,  it  is  affirmed,  has  fre« 
quently  recovered  its  former  flavour. 


IS 


1T5       # 


NOTE  A- 


(Referred  to.  Page  14,  «tipra). 


The  apparatus  already  described  for  the  ven* 
tilation  of  a  milk-Louse,  is  capable  of  more  exteu* 
sive  application;  and,  by  a  contrivance  of  this 
sort,  prisons,  and  damp  -cT^nfined  cellars  might  be 
completely  ventilated  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
For  this  purpose,  the  ventilating  pipe  might  be 
carried  up  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
house,  and  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
made  of  a  considerable  breadth  and  length,  and, 
consequently,  of  great  power,  without  being  liable 
to  accidents  from  wind :  and,  though  the  place  to 
be  ventilated  should  be  above  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  this  pipe,  it  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, or  however  dbtant  from  it,  if  a  communi- 
cation were  made  from  the  bottom  of  the  ventila- 
tor into  the  apartment,  by  means  of  a  close  pipe ; 
nor  would  it,  in  this  case,  b^  very  material,  how 
tmkh  the  pipe  might  be  bent  to  get  clear  of  in- 
tervening objectSi. 


.  t  . 
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In  the  applkation  of  the  apparatus,  upon  At 
large  scale  here  described,  the  opening  between 
the  two  roofs  need  not  exceed  one  foot,  althoogh 
the  aperture  between  the  walls  should  be  four  or 
six  feet. 
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ArtaMMt  bj  Howlett  iBd  Briinaier,  lo.  Frith  Street,  Sohe. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THE  Treatise  on  Farm- Yard  Manure,  and  other 
Raral  Subjects,  was  written  purposely  for  tho 
local  situation  of  Mr.  Coke's  estates  in  the  county . 
of  Nbrfolk ;  it  was  printed  at  his  desire,  and  the 
first  edition  was  distributed  .by  that  gentleman 
ambng  his  private  friends,  and  to  the  tenantry 
upon  his  extensive  estates. 

The  Publisher,  having  received  numerous  appli- 
cations for  the  Work,  frem  Gentlemen  uncon- 
nected and  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Coke,  solicited 
permissiot)  to  reprint  the  Treatise,  for  public  sale. 
— ^The  request  having  been  acceded  to,  with  Mr. 
Coke's  wonted  liberality,  he  has  the  pleasure  to 
present  a  new  edition  of  the  Treatise,  in  which 
gome  typographical  errors  of  the  former  impres-. 
lion  have  been  corrected. 

liOi^ DON,  Jtfay,  1818. 


Another  Edition  of  the  "Work  being  4©? 
manded,  the  Author  has  been  induced  to  make 
some  additions,  explanatory  of  the  system  recomr^ 
mended  by  him. 

J>«c.l8l9. 
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Additional  Remarks  on  the  Selection  and  Pre- 
paration of  F^arth  J  or  Compost 37 

On  Breaking  up  old  Pastures,  S(c 

Description  of  the  Inverted  Horse-hoe,  invent- 
ed hy  the  Author,  ujith  a  Plate 
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TO 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKE,  Esq, 


HONOURED  SIR, 

t  4k 

AFTEB.  the  minate  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  ^^?  *] 
Mamires^  and  the  copious  elucidation  thereof  uponV^/' 
dMnnical  principles,  carried  on  and  developed  by: 
'Ale  philosophical  men,  it  will  appear  presumpto-  ' 
OQB  in  me  <a  humble  individual,  having  no  preten- 
fl&OD  to  scientific  knowledge)  thus  taking  up  the  V^ 
peOy  and  attempting  to  follow  such  high  authori- 
ties in  explanation,  and  even  in  some  respects  ad- 
vancing  opinions  at  variance  with  theirs. 

But,  Sir,  as  the  published  reports  of  those  emi- 
MOt  men's  labours  rarely  fall  into  the  hands  of 
practical  farmers,  and  are  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  tbem,  I  am  induced  to  step  forward  and 
endeavour  to  express  my  ideas  upon  a  subject  so 
important  to  agriculturists,  in  a  plain  manner,  and 
not  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  practical  men,  to 
whom  the  following  hints  may  prove  more  accept- 
able, from  being  the  result  of  practical  experience, 
and  not  founded  on  theory  alone.    *'/  •  t<.fi^^^*^^  . 

A 


p 

H*        AlthODj 

^^     present  n 
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AlthoDgh  I  address  myself  to  you,  Sir,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  may  ia  fact  be  considered  as 
attempting;  to  explain  my  sentiments  to  the  nu- 
merous intelligent,  and  bigbly  respectable  teuantry 
upon  your  extensive  Norfolk  estates,  men  whose  , 
liberality  will,  I  am  convinced,  excuse  any  harsh  ' 
expression  which  may  drop  from  my  pen  while 
attempting  to  deliver  my  seutiments  upon  a  subject 
with  which  their  respective  interests  are  insepa- 
rably connected.  Some  men,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  superior  information,  will  probably, 
consider  the  greater  part  of  the  following  obsen- 
vations  as  extraneous,  uuuecessary,  and  perhaps 
uncalled  for ;  and  to  such  men  they  actually  are  so> 
but  they  will  please  to  recolleet,  there  are  many 
very  meritorious  occupiers  of  land,  who  have  not 
bad  tile  same  means  as  themselves  of  obtaining  in- 
formation upon  agricultural  subjects,  and  that  to 
such  persons  the  following  hints  may  be  of  service; 
and  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  saving, 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  some- 
times happens,  where  farmers  have,  by  means  of 
precept,  example,  or  dint  of  experience,  obtained 
a  competent,  or  even  superior,  agricultural  know- 
ledge, they  do  not  always  practise  to  the  extent  of 
their  information,  A  monilor  is  a  wholesome  phy- 
sician for  the  frailties  of  /luman  nature,  thottffk 
not  always  an  acceptable  one. 

I  will  now.  Sir,  enter  upon  my  subject,  and  wilt ' 
I  your  permission,  (with  a  view  to  ease  and  free- 


dom  in  expression),  consider  myself  as  addressing 
my  remarks  to  your  tenantry. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  wide  'range 
of  Manures  jr€»€ra%y  but  confine  my  remarks  fnoiv 
farticularly  to  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  /  '> 
Farmer's  Sheet  Anchor,  Farm- Yard  Manure. 


FARM- YARD  MANURE. 

MT  observations  and  experience  justify  me  ia 
stating,  that  the  husbanding  of  Farm-yard  Manure 
k  (generally  speaking)  either  imperfectly  under* 
•toed,  or  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  county 
•f  Norfolk. 

The  principal  error  in  the  common  method  of 
manufacturing  &rm-yard  dung,  in  Norfolk,  origin- 
ttos  in  the  preyailing  custom  of  keeping  the  dung 
arising  from  different  descriptions  of  animals  in 
separate  heaps  or  departments,  and  applying  the 
same  to  the  land  without  intermixture,  aud  in  an 
improper  state. 

It  is  customary  to  keep  the  fattening  neat  cattle 
in  yards  by  themselves,  and  the  manure  arising 
from  them  is  of  good  quality,  because  the  excre* 
ment  of  such  cattle  is  richer  than  thai  of  lean  ones: 
fattening  cattle  are  fed  with  oilnsake,  com,  Swe- 
dish turnips,  or  some  other  rich  food ;  and  the  re- 
fuse and  waste  of  such  food  thrown  about  the  ^^cd^ 


:so  attracU 


8  the  valne  o[  the  manQre ;  it  also 
the  pig3  to  the  yard.  Those  industrious  and  use- 
fill  aDimals  rout  the  straw  and  dung  about  in  search 
of  grains  of  corn,  bits  of  Swedish  turnips,  and 
other  food,  by  which  means  the  manure  in  the  yanj 
becomes  more  intimately  mixed,  and  is  propor- 
tionally increased  in  value.  The  feeding  troughs 
and  cribs  in  the  yard  should  (for  obvious  reasons) 
be  shilled  frei^uently.  , 

The  ttore  neat  cattle  are  also  kept  in  yards  hy 
themselves.  The  manure  arising  from  them  is  of 
ft  very  inferior  description,  and  it  frequently  hap* 
pens  that  a  superabundance  of  straw  is  thrown 
out  of  the  barn  at  one  time,  more  than  the  stock  in 
the  yard  can  tread  down  properly :  besides  there  is 
not  now  the  same  inducement  for  pigs  to  rout  the 
!^traw  about  in  the  yard,  as  there  was  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  thrashing  machines.  The  ban 
door  in  the  slore  cattle  yard  is  now  the  priDoipal 
attraction  for  piga,  and  they  iu  a  great  measure 
neglect  the  other  parts  of  the  yard,  unless  where 
the  stock  of  pigs  kept  is  so  large,  that  they  are 
compelled,  by  the  imperious  law  of  necessity,  to 
seek  for  their  sustenance  in  a  more  distant  and  less 
productive  station  than  immediately  at  the  bam 
door. 

The  horse  dung  is  usually  tlirown  out  at  the 
stable  doors,  and  there  accumulates  in  large  heaps. 
It  is  sometimes  spread  a  little  about,  but  more  ge- 
lerally  not  at  all,  unless  where  necessary  for  the 
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conTenience  of  ingress  and  egress,  or  perliapB  to//'v 
allow  the  water  to  drain  away  from  the  stable  door. 
Horse  dang  lying  in  sach  heaps,  very  soon  fer- 
Bents  and  heats  to  an  excess:  the  centre  of  the 
heap  is  burned  or  charred  to  a  dry  white  sub-^^ 
stance,  provincially  termed  jf{r«-/anjrecf.  Dang  in 
tins  state  loses  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  its  yalae.-— 
The  diligent  and  attentive  farmer  should  guard 
vgainst  such  profligate  waste  of  property.  The^^ 
remedy  is  easy,  viz.  by  never  allowing  the  dung 
to  accumulate  in  any  considerable  quantity  at  the 
stable  doors.  Suppose  it  was  an  established  rule, 
that  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  yard-man  has  gone 
through  his  regular  routine  of  morning  work,  such 
as  foddering  cattle,  feeding  pigs,  &c.  he  should 
take  a  horse,  or  some  other  draft  animal;  with  a 
light  cart,  and  remove  the  horse  dang  from  the 
stable  doors,  and  spread  it  about  the  stort  cattle 
yards.  To  this  plan  will  be  objected  the  pleas  of 
trouble  and  expense : — In  answer,  I  have  to  say, 
trauhle  should  never  be  considered  by  industrious 
farmers:  and  I  think  I  can  readily  prove,  there 
will  be  no  additional  expense  in  carrying  the  plan 
into  efiect.  The  yard-man  having  finished  his 
morning's  work  of  foddering  cattle,  feeding  pigs, 
&c.  seldom  does  more  than  idle  about  the  yard, 
and  lean  upon  his  fork,  until  the  stock  require  a 
second  supply  of  food.  His  spare  time  would  be 
more  beneficially  employed  iB  removing  the  horse 
d«ing,which,  at  most,  would  Aot  be  mot%  ti]bMi\iAi 
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•k  boor's  job  a  day.  There  generally  is,  or  idwayi 
ought  to  be,  about  ever>'  furm  premises,  a  light 
e«rt,  for  what  is  cattei^  odd  jobs.  These  carts  will 
be  very  saitable  for  removing  the  borse  duug;  and 
■s  to  animals  to  draw  those  carts,  tbere  are  few 
farms  trithoat  having  one  or  more  idle  horses,  or 
other  beasts  of  bordcn,  upon  the  establislunent; 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  favourite  old  baclc-horse, 
a  mule  or  poney  to  curr)  tbe  errand  boy,  a  mare 
that  has  a  foal,  or.  a:  horse  a  liHU  lame,  and  not  lit 
for  constant  work';-.ah  old  working  ox  turned  off 
to  Catten;  a  bull,  (wberp  one  is  kept),  a  little  gentlr 
Work  would  do  blm  good,  inasmncb,  as  it  would 
keep  him  more  quiet  ia  the  pasture;  or  even  sup- 
pose the  master  or  mistress's  gig  borse  was  used 
occasionally  for  half  an  hour  ol'a  diiy,  at  dung  cart, 
(when  not  otherwise  wanted),  it  would  be  of  great 
service  in  keeping  the  horse  in  regular  exercise, 
and  by  tbal  means  prevent  lulal  accidents,  which 
frequently  happen  where  high-spirited  gig  horses 
are  not  kept  in  constant  exercise. 

The  dung  from  the  feeding  hog  sties  should  also 
be  carted  and  spread  about  the  store  cattle  yard 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse  dung. 

Of'  fhe  proper  Form  of  Dung  Yards,  trc. 

Opinions  are  mocb  at  variance  as  to  the  proper 

<form  of  dung  yards:  some  iheorisls  recommend 

^  yards  to  be  made  so  concave   as   almost  to 

moant  to  a  well  shape,  giving  as  a  reason  in  sup- 
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port  of  their  opinion,  that  the  virtues  of  dang  can 
only  be  preserved  by  being  saturated  in  urine,  ok. 
some  other  moisture.  Others  again  assert,  that 
dang  yards  should  be  formed  convex,  and  assign 
as  their  reason,  in  support  of  that  form,  that  farm- 
yard dung  should  be  kept  dry.  Practical  expe- 
rience points  out  that  a  medium  between  those  two 
extremes  is  the  best,  and  a  yard  a  little  hollowed 
is  the  most,  common  shape. 

Mucli  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  valuable'  properties  of  urine,  and  of  the 
sweepings  of  farm-yards,  as  manure  for  grass  land. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  collect  the  whole 
wash  of  the  farm-yard  in  reservoirs,  and  to  convey 
it  from  thence  into  the  fields  in  water  carts;  but 
this  theory  should  not  be  reduced  into  practice, 
unless  it  is  ascertained  that  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  manure  so  conducted,  covers  the 
expense.  ~ 

It  is  a  good  method  (where  situation  will  admit  ^ 
Df  the  practice),  to  collect  the  wash  of  farm-yards 
into  tanks,  where  a  body  of  water  can  be  thrown 
into  it,  sufficient  to  effectually  irrigate  some  ad- 
joining piece  of  grass  ground,  situate  upon  a  lower 
level.  It  is  also  an  advisable  method  to  throw  litter,, 
scounngs  of  ditches,  and  such  other  refuse  into  the 
tanks,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the  urine  ^^c 
and  wash  of  the  yards,  which  run  into  them. 
Compost,  so  collected,  is  admirable  top  dressing 
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I  for  permanent  grass  lands,    or  for  young  clover 
I  layers. 

Preparing  of  Dung-heaps. 

But  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  farm  yard  dung:  it 
is  a  common  practice,  (previoas  to  tbc  dung  being 
drawn  out  of  the  yards  into  the  fields  intended  for 
turnips),  to  prepare  what  are  called  f/ood  hotloms 
tor  the  reception  of  the  muck.  This  is  done  by 
collecting  considerable  quaotiles  of  clay,  marl,  or 
Bncb  other  materials,  in  heaps,  where  the  dung  is 
to  be  placed :  those  bottoms  are  formed  to  the 
squares  (length  and  width),  of  the  intended  duQg 
heaps,  and  are  from  \'2  to  IS  inches  thick.  This 
is  done  with  an  idea,  that  tho  juices  of  the  dang 
will  descend  into  the  bottoms.  (The  fallacy  of  sncli 
reasoning  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter).  The  bot- 
toms being  prepared  iii  the  fields,  the  dung  is  then 
carted  to  them  from  the  yards:  in  this  operation, 
the  materials  of  the  bottoms  are  pressed  down  very 
close,  by  the  carts  constantly  turning  upon  them 
■when  delivering  their  loads;  the  carts  are  tipped 
up,  and  the  dung  shot  out.  Men  are  placed  at  the 
beaps,  who  throw  the  dung  up  lightly  with  forks 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  making  the  heaps 
to  cover  the  square  bottoms  previously  formed.  In 
clearing  the  yards,  it  is  customary  to  begin  on  one 
if  a  yard,  going  regularly  forward,  Tintil  it  is 
emptied,   and  then  begin  on  a  seconJ,  by  which 
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means  the  duug  arising  from  different  descriptions 
of  animals  is  kept  apart,  and  is  ultimately  applied 
to  the  land  without  intermixture;  and  as  to  the 
horse  dung^  the  residue  of  it  which  is  left  from 
fire-fang  and  charring,  is  considered  strong  dung, 
and  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  smaller 
portion  of  it  than  of  common  yard  dung  will  an- 
swer the  intended  purpose,  it  is  usually,  (as  cw^/ 
point  of  economy),  to  save  carriage^  taken  to  iBe^7  *' 
most  distant  parts  of  the  farm,  and  this  very  fire« 
qaently  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  (whether  clay  or  sand)  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied. 

JDung-heaps  formed  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, (when  the  dung  is  good  for  any  thing)i 
Tery  soon  ferment  to  a  violent  degree.  The  gasses- 
ascend  and  evaporate:  the  juices,  alas!  in  place 
of  descending  into  the  hard  beaten  clay  bottomi 
as  was  expected^  ooze  out  at  the  side  of  the  heaps^ 
and  are  soon  dried  up  and  lost.  In  a  short  time 
the  fermentation  subsides,  and  leaves  the  centrea 
of  the  heaps  burned  or  charred,  while  the  outsider 
of  the  heaps  are  dried  up  to  chips  by  the  natural 
effects  of  sun  and  wind.  In  this  state  these  mi* 
'serably  mismanaged  heaps  of  dung  remain  until 
the  near  approach  of  the  turnip  sowing  season;* 
tbey  are  then  turned  over,  and  the  clay  bottoms  ^  • 
mixed  with  the  dung;  a  partial  fermentation  sue-'""/.!-' 
'ceeda»  (and  this  turning  and  mixing  the  bottoms 
form  the  oply  rational  part  of  the  manufactarin^  / . 
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'  process),  for  by  tbis  imjprovideDt  system,  the  qaa- 
clity  of  the  dnng  is  not  only  materially  deteriorated, 
but  the  quantity  very  much  reduced,  so  much  so, 
that  by  the   time  the  farmer  has  eowd  half  his 
turnips,  he  Hods  his  dung  expended:  he  has  then 
recourse  to  oil  cake,  or  perhaps  sows  a  part  of  bis 
turnips  without  any  manure  at  all.     If  the  soil  is 
of  a    nature   to   produce   turnips  almost  sponta- 
-  neously,  there  will  be  a  crop  even  under  the  worst 
management^  but  when  not  of  that  happy  admix- 
ture, and  managed  as  I  have  before  described,  it 
ftUlows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  crop  f^ls; 
nevertheless,   the  farmer  is  so  much  of  a  philo- 
sopher, tliat  he  consoles  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  has  done  hia  duty  by  the  land,  believing  that  iti 
is  naturally  so  unkind  for  turnips,  that  it  woold 
be  a  perfect  miracle,  if  he  was  to  have  a  good  crop 
of  them  upon  such  land. 
,.   ,    And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  apologize  for  tb* 
high  colouring  of  the  foregoing  strictures.     It  mi 
certainly  neither  my  wish  nor  intention,  more  thaflk 
my  duty  or  interest,  to  give  offence  to  the  respec- 
table body  of  men  to  whom  I  may  be  considerec^ 
as  applying  the  foregoing  observations;  but  I  con- 
sider it  in  some  degree  necessary  for  my  purpoM' 
to  rouse  tlie  feelings  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  an|^ 
having  done  so,  I  ask  the  candid  observer  to  takrf, 
an  impartial  view  of  the  subject,  and  say  wbetiieV 
these  things  are  so.     I  may  be  told,  that  to  speaF 
the  truth  is  in  some  cases  a  libel;  if  so,  I  stanA 
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conyicted:  however,  if  in  speaking  the  truth  in  the 
present  instance,  I  provoke  an  inquiry  which  may 
in  the  result  terminate  to  the  advantage  of  the 
parties  concerned,  I  shall  consider  myself  a  for- 
tonate   railer  indeed,    however  uncourteous  my*-'-^ 
mnarks  may  appear.     As  it  is  a  failing  in  human    / 
nature  too  frequently  to  misinterpret  our  friends  ^  '*»>^' 
beat  intentions,  particularly  where  people  cannot 
bear  to  be  told  of  their  faults;  and  as  it  is  more 
easy  to  see*  others'  faults  than  one's  own,  I  take  it 
for  g^ranted,  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the 
foregoing  observations  will  consider  them  moie 
applicable  to  their  neighbour's  system  of  manage- 
ment than  to  their  own.     I  am,   however,   not 
without  hopes,  that  the  liberaJ  minded,  and  unpre-N  .^/ 
jadiced  will  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  cap  fits 
themselves,   and  from  such  men  I  entertain  the 
greatest  hope  of  improvement.  /  ^ . 

Compost. 

HaVit^g  pointed  out  what  I  consider  the  principal 
errors  in  the  common  method  of  husbanding  farm- 
yard  manure,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  my 
ideas  of  what  I  consider  a  more  perfect  system; 
and  if  I  am  correct  in  the  opinion  I  have  formed 
oni'the  subject,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  will  be 
DO  difficulty  in  producing  upon  the  farm  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  yard  muck  or  compost  to  manure 
the  whole  of  the  turnip  land  upon  any  farm^  in  a 
medium  state  of  fertility,  cultivated  upon  thft  io^n 
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coorse  husbandry;  and  if  my  premises  are  correct, 
the  occupier  may  then  reserve  the  whole  of  hii 
stipulated  quantity  of  oil-cake  for  his  wheat,  that 
description  of  mannre  being  certainly  be tteradapte4 
to  the  wheat,  than  to  the  turnip  crop. 

As  the  great  object  I  aim  at  in  the  following 
hints  is  to  improve  the  quality  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure,  I  strongly  re* 
commend,  indeed  I  consider  it  iadispensably  ne- 
cessary, that  all  descriptions  of  farm-yard  dung 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  as  intimately  mis  ej 
together  as  possible,  and  that  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  husbiinding  of  the  huris^- 
dung,  which  should  without  fail  be  removed  daily 
into  the  store  cattle  yards  ia  the  manner  I  have 
previously  recommeDded.  An  abundant  stock  of 
pigs  should  always  be  kept  in  the  yards:  no  drj 
straw  should  be  left  to  blow  about  tlie  stack  yards; 
alt  should  be  bronght  intu  the  cattle  yards.  Net- 
tles, thistles,  and  other  coarse  weeds,  (not  in  seed), 
should  be  brought  into  the  yards,  and  not  allowed 
to  die  and  waste  iu  the  tields  and  ditches  when 
Ihey  are  cut  down,  'llie  horses  kept  on  the  iarm 
should  be  fed  with  green  food  in  the  yards  in  the 
summer  months,  and  they  should  also  be  allowed 
to  run  loose  in  the  yards  in  winter,  having  stables 
or  sheds  to  go  into  at  pleasure.  The  yards,  sta- 
bles, and  sheds,  should  at  all  times  be  kept  well 
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le  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  tbrowii 
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upon  the  duDg  in  the  yards :  aaw-dnst^  leaves  of 
trees,  road  scrapings,  scoarings  of  ditches,  ifl 
short,  ail  animal  and  vegetable  substanoes  should 
be  carefully  collected,  and  thrown  into  the  fattt- 
yard; 

Fbrming  of  Dung-heaps  or  Pies  in  3Vimijp 

Fields. 
Whbk  it  is  fbond  necessary  to  empty  the  dang 
yard^  early  in  the  season^  whether  with  a  view  to 
moke  room  in  the  yards,  to  expedite  spring  w^k, 
or  to  employ  the  teams  in  un&voarable  weather, 
wlieii  they  could  not  otherwise   be  employeid  to 
advantage  upon  the  farm,  1  recommend  ibat  pfi^ 
pftrsiioR  should  be  made  in  the  usual  manner  for 
the  reoeptioD  of  the  dang  heaps  in  the  intended' 
tailiip  fields,  vis.  by  collectiug  larg^e  heaps  of  clay^ 
nuurl,  or  such  other  materials.    The  bottoms  for 
the  heaps  shodld  not  be  laid  above  six  or  eight 
inches  thick  of  the  material,  and  a  larg^  quantity' 
of  itsfcNHild  be  placed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  tlref 
biftloms  martied  oat;  the  duiig  should  theti  b<^' 
dianrn'Out  of  the  yards,  and  placed  lipon  the  l]^' 
tMHi^  but  tfet  in  the  usual  way  of  throwing  it  ii(^' 
bitiwfy^toeaftsefermentati&il^;  on  the  contrary,  by- 
ArMrk^  tte^  car ts  with  their  loads  tfpon  the  heaps;" 
tin*  ikef'  ilttfpo86  of  compreiisittg  the  dtM^,  and^ 
ihhtitby  pf'e^HUng  fermentaiUrti.    Ote  or  twb' 
lAM  (aebol[^3fag  to  the  numttior  of  teions  employed;* 
iBid  ^MflMHer  frdm  the  yards);  slibdd  retaiidn  poW^, 
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taatly  at  the  heaps  while  the  teams  are  at  work, 
OB  purpose  to  spread  and  level  the  duDg  regularly, 
•o  as  to  render  the  ascent  easy  tor  the  succeeding 
teams  as  they  come  with  their  loads. 

If  Ihe  dung  has  not  been  previously  mixed  in 
the  yards,  it  should  be  so  in  drawiug  to  the  heaps, 
by  taking  up  a  few  loads  from  one  yard,  and  then 
a  few  from  another,  alternately,  and  even  from  the 
same  yard  the  loads  of  dung  should  be  taken  from 
diiferent  parts  alternately,  for  the  dung  is  not  of 
equal  quality,  nor  made  with  the  same  regularity 
iu  all  parts  of  the  yard. 

The  coal  ashes,  road  scrapings,  and  all  other 
collections  of  mannrc  about  the  farm-house,  should 
also  be  carried  to  the  dung  heaps  in  the  fields,  and 
when  the  heaps  are  raised  as  high  as  convenient 
tor  the  horses  to  draw  up,  several  loads  should  be 
shot  up  at  the  ends  of  the  heaps,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  up  to  the  square  of  the  centre : 
the  whole  heaps  should  lUen  be  completely  covered 
nitli  the  marl  and  clay,  or  soil  previously  collected 
in  rows  by  the  sides  of  the  heaps;  and  if  there 
dhould  not  have  been  a  suHicient  quantity  of  ma- 
terial collected  in  the  first  instance,  more  should 
be  got  ready  without  loss  of  time,  so  as  to  effectu- 
ally inclose  the  dung  heaps  in  cTusls,  and  they  are 
thenceforth  denominated  pies.  The  dung  will  be 
preserved  in  the  pies  in  a  very  perfect  state,  with 
little  or  no  deterioration  or  diminution  without 
ftrmeutatioQ,  uud  without  loss  by  eshalation  or 
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evaporation.  The  pies  should  remain  in  this  state 
nntil  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  of  the  time  the 
manure  will  be  wanted  for  the  turnip  ground,  when 
they  should  be  turned  carefully  over,  and  the 
cmst,  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  intimately  mixed  up 
with  the  dung.  When  the  turning  is  completed, 
immediately  plough  several  furrows  of  the  natural 
soil  all  around  the  heaps,  and  with  the  loose  earth 
ploughed  up,  again  coat  the  heaps  all  over :  the 
pies  will  then  take  a  gentle  fermentation ;.  the 
earth  intermixed  with  and  covering  the  dung,  will 
^  absorb  the  juices  and  gasses  of  the  dung,  and  the 
.compost  come  out  in  a  fine  state  of  preparation  for 
tising  on  the  turnip  land. 

Sowing  of  Turnips. 
When  turnips  are  sown  in  the  Northumberland 
-  ridge  system,  the  drills  should  be  split  open,  the 
dung  taken  from  the  pies,  and  spread  in  the  rows, 
then  covered  up,  and  the  seed  sown  immediately 
in  the  fresh  earth :  the  whole  operation  should,  if 
possible,  be  completed  in  the  same  day,  when  every 
ridge  or  drill  forms  a  little  hot  bed,  to  encourage 
the  vegetation  of  the  plants,  and  force  them  spee- 
dily beyond  the  reach  of  the  turnip  flies. 

Preparation  of  Manure  late  in  the 

Spring. 
When  dung  is  taken  out  of  the  yards  late  in  the 
spring,  or  only  a  short  time  before  it  is  wanted  for 
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the  tornip  ground,  the  preparation  should  ii  some 
degree  difTer  from  the  foregoing,  because  of  tbe 
pies  or  compost  lioaps  having  less  time  for  incor- 
porating. I  recommend  the  following  process  for 
preparing  dung  lale  io  the  spring.  First,  let  the 
bottoms  and  side  heaps  of  eartli  lie  provided,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  winter  heaps,  but  the 
dung  should  not  be  carted  upon  the  heaps  to 
compress  them,  and  prevent  fermentation,  us  in 
winter;  on  tbe  contrary,  the  dung  shonld  be 
thrown  up  lightly  with  the  fork  upon  the  bottoms, 
and  the  side  heaps  of  earth  minted  intimately  along 
with  the  dung,  which  answers  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  the  straw  part  of  tbe  dung  to  a  proper 
state  for  applying  to  the  land,  and  prevents  an 
exeess  of  fermentation  in  the  centre  of  the  heaps. 
When  the  heaps  are  raised  sufficiently  high,  and 
extended  to  cover  the  squares  of  the  bottoms  pre- 
pared, the  natural  soil  of  tbe  field  should  be 
ploughed  up  all  round  the  heaps,  and  tlirownupon 
them,  in  the  manner  here  before  directed;  the 
pies  will  then  lake  a  gentle  fermentation,  and  soon 
be  ready  for  use.  The  time  required  for  preparing 
the  manure  in  this  manner  must  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  dung,  and  the  quantity  of  clay  or 
marl  thrown  up  along  with  it.  Esperience  will 
soon  point  out  tbe  proper  quantity  of  marl  to  be 
applied,  and  the  necessary  time  for  the  pies  to 
Temain  before  they  are  used.  Turf  turned  up  for 
a  year  preceding,  on  wastes  by  the  sides  of  roads. 
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makes  excellent  pie  meat.     Good  compost  heaps 
applied  to  land  have   the   effect  of  renovating  ^^;  ( 
soOs  worn  out  by  arable  cnltUre  and  stimulating  <y.<^' 
manores. 

Objections  (on  the  score  of  expense)  will  be  raised 
against  the  system  1  have  recommended,  bat  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  addi* 
tional  expense  is  in  manaal  laboar,  surely  that  objec- 
tion should  have  no  weight  in  the  scale/  if  weighed 
in  balance  against  tiie  ultimate  benefit  to  tiie  far- 
m^,  and  the  highly  creditable  method  of  employing 
the  superabundance  of  labourers,  or  excess  of  po- 
pulation with  which  the  landed  interest  is  at  present 
burthened ;  in  preference  to  the  customary  method 
of  supporting  tiie  extra  labourers  and  tfieir  iamilies 
as  paupers,  or  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  em- 
ploying such  labourers  in  what  is  called  repiuring 
the  roads,  that  is,  (according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice), tiirowing  the  dirt  from  the  sides  into  the 
centre,  and  thereby  creating  a  job  for  some  other 
persons  to  throw  tiie  dirt  oat  again. 

Road-making. 
This  remark  leads  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject  of  road-making,  a  subject  that,      ^ 
alAough  it  forms  an  integral  and  principal  part  of'  ; 
mnd  Economy,  is  but  seldom  much  attended  toby 
Aose  whose  interests  are  most  intimately  conoemisd 
in  having  good  roads. 

In  a  country  like  Norfolk,  where  the  aait  ia 
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IreqQeDtly 


generally  ligbtand  dry,  and  goodmaterialslreqQeDtly 
plentiful,  mucli  less  expense,  attention,  or  ingenuity 
is  required  to  keep  roads  in  good  ordtT,  than  in 
districts  less  favourably  circumstanced,  and  the 
greater  pait  of  tbe  roads  in  Norfolk  are  kept  in 
good  order;  hut  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  (I 
speak  feelingly),  some  very  striking  exceptioTiS  to 
the  general  rule. 

The  following  are  prevailing  errors  in  the  first 
formation  of  roads,  viz.  omitting  to  underdraia 
springy  lands,  or  retentive  subsoils  ;  not  carrying 
off  (by  side  drains)  the  suriiice  water  arising  froni 
the  adjoining  lands  through  which  the  roads  pass, 
and  in  neglecting  the  inclined  plane,  or  fall  for  tbe 
water  lengih-ways,  of  the  road. 

Some  eminent  scientihc  men  have  differed  in 
opinion  respecting  the  i'orm  of  roads,  viz.  whether 
a  concave  or  convex  form  is  most  proper,  and  botli 
opinions  may  he  supported  by  well-founded  argu- 
ments. The  vestiges  of  the  Roman  roads  lePt  in 
this  country  indicate  that  that  wise  people  forised 
their  roads  upon  the  inclined  plane  and  concave 
principle.  In  modern  times  the  celebrated  Bake- 
well,  of  Diflhley,  in  Leicestershire,  (whose  mrmor; 
will  long  be  revered  by  agriculturists  and  breeders 
of  farm  stock),  was  a  great  advocate  for  t 


roads,  as  was  also  bis  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Measliam,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  Under  the  patronage  and  by  the  direction 
jse  two  eminent  men,   several  welt-fbnned 
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cpmcav0  roacl^  were  made  and  completed  iB  tlie 
midland  counties.  Those  roads  have  now  stood  the 
teat  of  many  years'  experience^  and  the  principle 
W  which  they  were  made  has  been  subsequently 
followed  by  practical  men  in  those  counties.  In 
4iame  instances  the  hollow  or  concave  roads  have 
&iled»  where  they  were  made  with  bad  materials, 
upon  wet  bottoms,  not  thoroughly  underdrained ; 
but  in  genial  they  are  found  to  answer  much 
better  than  high  convex  roads :  because,  a  heang^ 
loaded  four-wheel  carriage,  passing  along  the 
centre  of  a  concave  road,  presses  an  equal  weight 
upon  the  wheels;  and  as  the  middle  of  the  road  is 
the  lowest,  the  pressure  inclines  to  the  centra, 
consequently  does  not  shake  or  loosen  the  frame 
of  the  road.  Not  so  in  a  convex  road,  when  raised 
in  a  high  arch*  (which  is  frequently  the  case),  fo^ 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  heavy-loaded  carnage  in 
a  direct  line  along  the  middle  of  such  a  road;  the 
carriage  naturally  veers  to  one  side  or  the  other,  < '\/ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  lo^d  hangs 
upon  ene  wheel,  which  not  unfrequently  brc^aif^ 
down  from  such  unequal  pressure.  The  road  is 
also  cut  into  deep  ruts ;  those  fill  with  water  froin 
tha  first  shower,  which  stagnates  in  the  ruts,  and 
saturates  the  road  to  the  foundation.  The  aijicceed- 
ing  carriage  wheels  jam  into  the  rnts^  out  them 
still  deeper,  shake  the  road  to  its  centra,  if  not  out 
it.  quijte  thrQug;h« 

Convex  roads  ought  to  be  very  w^l  mads  witU 
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good  Diaterials,  and  particular  attention  shoold  be 
paid  to  keeping  the  ruts  well  filled  up,  so  as  to 
cause  the  water  to  fall  over  the  sides  of  the  road! 
tor  it  seldom  happens  that  the  projector  of  a  con- 
vex road  considers  it  necessary  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  fall  for  the  water  length-ways  of  the 
roads:  his  ideas  are  Hvettcd  to  the  principle,  that 
water  will  not  stand  upon  a  round  road ;  and  so  far 
correct,  were  it  not  for  the  ruts,  which  for  the  pre- 
ceding reasons  must  take  place. 

A  concave  road  is  leas  liable  to  have  ruts,  and  ' 
require  leas  attention  in  keeping  in  repair  than  a 
high  convex  one :  the  waternaturallyrunsalongthe  . 
inclined  plane  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels, 
and  then  forcea  its  way  into  the  side  drains. 

There  are  also  many  well  founded  objections 
against  roads  being  made  too  much  concave,  but  if 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  at  present,  as  the 
'principal  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  point  out 
■and  endeavour  to  correct  the  prevailing  error  of 
raising  carriage  roada  so  high  in  the  centre,  which 
is  carried  to  such  an  excess  in  some  instances,  as 
to  endangerthe  lives  of  the  passengers  who  ventnrc 
to  travel  upon  thein. 

The  form  I  recommend  is  a  medium  between  the 
two  extremes :  the  road  may  be  a  little  elevated  in 
the  centre,  but  I  consider  the  principal  object  which 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  formation  of  roads,  is 
the  inclined  plane,  or  fall  for  the  water  longitodi- 
Dally  of  the  road,  and  this  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
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that  where  the  road  has  to  pass  over  a  level  or  dead 
flat,  (which  seldom  happens),  the  bed  of  the  road 
should  be  formed  with  an  artificial  rise  and  &dl. 
When  the  road  passes  down  a  long  descent  of 
groand,  it  should  be  so  formed  as  to  lead  the  water 
into  the  side  drains  at  short  distances  thereby  pre- 
ventiDg  the  water  from  gattering,  which  it  would 
do  if  allowed  to  run  any  distance  upon  the  road. 
When  the  bed  of  the  road  is  first  formed,  it  should 
be  well  rolled  or  carted  upon,  and  all  irregularities 
fiUed  up;  the  hard  materials  should  then  be  laid 
on  in  a  sufficient  body  in  the  first  instance,  for  it  is 
a  bad  method  to  begin  with  a  temporary  covering, 
which  would  soon  cut  through,  sink  into  the  bot- 
tom, iond  be  lost.  The  large  stones  should  be 
carefully  broken  into  small  pieces,  otherwise  they 
will  nQtceyient  together.  A  principal  error  in  the 
Norfolk  method  of  repairing  roads  is  in  laying  on 
field  stones  without  breaking.  A  moment's  reflec* 
tion  will  shew  that  large  round  bodies  cannot^  smd 
tibtft  small  acute  angles  will  unite  to  form  a  firm 
b«se.  When  large  round  field  stones  are  broken 
sipally  they  form  acute  angles ;  those  joint  in  with 
each  other,  and  take  an  equal  bearing  of  the  pres- 
sure which  comes  upon  them:  not  so  with  unbroken 
round  stones  ;  they  always  rems^in  loose,  and  car- 
riage wheels  pass  through,  not  over  them,  as  they 
ongh^  tp  do,  which  causes  very  great  additional 
drgu^it ;  and  when  such  stones  are  put  upon  high 
OObMipg  roads,  it  renders  travelling  very  unsafe  for 
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a  time,  qdUI  tbc  stones  are  pushed  over  Ibe  sidei 
of  the  road  by  Ihe  carriage  wheels,  and  therebj 
leaving  ibe  centres  of  the  rouds  in  mucb  the  same 
state  as  before  tbej  were  attempted  to  be  repaired, 
with  all  tlie  lime,  labonr,  and  expense  lost, 

Anotber  custom,  wbicb  cannot  be  too  severely 
censured,  is  tbe  imprudent  and  improvideDl  sys- 
tem of  laying  bad  materials  upon  roads,  wben  good 
materials  can  be  conveniently  obtained.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  perfect  dirt  or  sand  laid  upon, 
roads,  which  ts  adding  fuel  to  fire,  and  makes  the 
roads  worse  than  before.  The  error  of  tliissysteffl 
may  be  readily  explained  by  calculation, 

Soppose  the  distance  from  the  gravel  pit  to  tho 
part  of  the  road  intended  to  be  repaired  is  ooe  mile,, 
a  team  carrying  six  loads  per  day,  travels  twelvo 
miles,  exclnsive  of  the  distance  going  to  and  from 
vork.  I  calculate  the  expense  of  a  team  of  three 
horses,  with  a  man  to  drive,  including  wear  and 
tear,  at  14s.  per  day,  and  the  expense  of  digging  and 
filling  the  gravel,  at4d.  per  load,  making  the  whole 
expense  16s.  per  day,  fordoing  no  good  whatever, 
but  on  the  contrary,  doing  a  great  deal  of  injary, 
viz.  by  cutting  up  one  part  of  the  road  by  the 
carriages  passing  along  it  in  attempting  to  neaA 
another  part;  or,  in  fewer  words,  making  two  holes- 
in  trying  to  stop  one. 

Now,  supposing  that  an  additional  4d.  per  load 
was  allowed  for  the  gravel,  it  would  then  be  rid- 
dled ;  and  I  maintain,  that  three  loads  of  riddled 
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gravel  will  be  more  efficacious  in  repairing  roads, 
than  fix  loads  of  unriddled;  consequently^  half  the 
carriage  will  be  saved. 

The  comparative  statement  will  then  stand  as 
follows;— 

£.  «.   d. 
To  fix  loads  of  \inriddled  gravel,  and  a  team  for  a  day, 

carrying  the  same 0  16    0 ' 

To  thi'ee  loads  of  riddled  gravel,  and  a  team  for  half  a 

dagy  carrying  the  same 0    9    0 

Saved  per  day,  by  using  riddled  gravel 0    7    0 


Besides  less  injury  done  to  the  roads  in  carting: 
and  what  is  still  of  much  greater  importance,  the 
farmer  having  his  team  only'half  the  time  employed 
upon  the  roads,  leaving  the  other  part  of  the  time 
to  be  beneficially  employed  upon  his  farm. 

Mending  the  roads  is  sometimes  used  as  a  plea  - 
in  extenuation  of  the  injurious  practice  of  picking" 
the  stones  off  the  land :  but  I  consider  the  plea  in- 
admissible,  because,  where  there  are  many  grayel. 
stones  on  the  surface,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 
a  gravel  pit  may  be  opened  to  advantage  at  no 
gceat  distccnce.    But  a  still  greater  objection  rests 
in  the  injury  the  land  sustains  from  such  treat- 
ment,, particularly  light  soils,  the  staple  of  which .;>,.;, 
is  weakened,  and  the  intrinsic  value  reduced  in  a  r^^^^i^ 
Tery  material  degree,  by  having  the  stones  picked,    " 
off.     Indeed,  I  affirm,  that  no  stones,  should  eyer^ 
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be  picked  off  sandy  gravelly  soils,  (and  but  sel- 
dam  from  any  other  lescriptlon  of  soiU),  utilesi 
when  the  stones  are  so  large  as  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  implements  necessary  to  be  used  in 
cultivation.  Clovers  and  grasses  intended  to  be 
mowD,  should  always  be  rolled  down  at  a  propel 
season,  after  the  larger  stones  are  picked  off. 

It  is  a  disgasting  practice,  and  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely censured,  to  pick  the  field  stones  into  heaps 
in  the  fields,  and  there  allow  them  to  Ue,  as  ia  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  year  round.  This  practice  is 
unpardonable  in  the  hij^hly-cnUivated  and  justlj- 
celebrated  county  of  Norfolk,  a  connty  to  which 
most  others  in  the  kingdom  look  up  for  example. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  proficiency  of  the 
Norfolk  Farmers,  I  may  justly  apply  to  them  tbe 
adage  of  "  Use  U  second  Nature,"  (let  it  be  re- 
membered, I  speak  in  general  terms,  for  there  are 
very  many  exceptions),  in  respect  to  the  stone 
heaps ;  for  the  farmer  rides  over  his  fields  amongst 
those  heaps  of  stones  with  seeming  unconcern,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  injary  he  has  sustained  by 
having  had  the  stones  picked  off  his  land  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards,  by  their  being  lelt  in  beapfl 
in  the  fields  to  destroy  the  herbage  they  lie  upon. 

In  this  state  the  stones  lie  from  month  to  month, 
nay,  from  year  to  year ;  and  there  are  instances, 
(though  not  frequent),  where  the  stones  are  not 
removed  at  all,  but  are  spread  about  agaiD^  and 
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ploagbed  down  when  the  land  is  to  be  broken  up 
in  preparation  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  com. 

With  this  severe  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  well  found- 
ed  reproach,  I  conclude  my  present  remarks.  In 
my  hints  upon  the  different  subjects  I  have  here 
aUuded  to,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few 
errors,  with  a  view  to  correct  and  improve  them. 
Although  my  remarks  appear  to  be,  and  are  in  fact, 
a  little  severe,  yet  I  trust  the  liberal-minded  Nor- 
folk farmers  will  receive  them  as  (they  really  are) 
weU'intentioned.  Those  gentlemen  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  although  I  have  considered  it  a  duty  .*,.. 
incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out  a  few  prominent^ 
errors,  there  is  no  person  more  sensible  of  their 
general  merits  than  I  am,  and  no  one  more  ready 
to  bear  testimony  to  their  indefatigable  industry,' 
iDtelligence,  and  general  good  practice  as  agri- 
culturists ;  and  this  I  may  safely  say,  without  fear 
of  being  reproached  as  a  flatterer  by  any  person 
who  has  read  the  foregoing  remarks. 
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REMARKS 

On  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  Earth  for 

Compost. 
On  lireaking  up  old  Pastures,  S^c. 


(In  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Publisher.) 


I  AM  happy  to  hear  that  your  speculation  in  pub-^-'^/ '// 
lishingmy  little  treatise  on  Farm- Yard  Manurb, 
has    so  fully  Answered  your  expectation^  as  to 
already  call  for  another  edition* 


I  DO  assure  you,  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  find  that  any  of  my  weak  efforts  in  forwarding 
Mr.  Coke's  patriotic  views,  in  diffusing  useful 
practical  knowledge  in  agriculture,  and  other 
rural  affairs,  should  be  well  received  by  the  public. 


/:. 


•>■' 


I  HAVE  hardly  any  additional  remarks  to  make 
npon  the  subject  of  Farm-yard  Manure,  but  I 
think  a  little  explanation  upon  a  very  particular 
point  absolutely  necessary;  and  this  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  give.  I  allude  to  the  rotting  of  old 
turf,  previous  to  its  bein^  nsed  in  composts. 


1  HAVE  reason  to  believe,  that  my  recommenda- 
tion in  liie  selection  of  earths  for  adding  to  com- 

'  post  heaps,  has  in  many  instances  not  been  strictly 
attended  to;  and  that  in  consequence  much  dis- 
appointment, and  even  serious  losses,  have  been 
>ufitained.  lu  the  little  treatise  in  question,  I  make 
a  concise  remark,  which  will  be  found  in  page  16 
of  your  Pamphlet,  viz.  "Turf  tamed  up  for  a.  year 
preceding,  on  wastes  by  the  sides  of  roads,  makei 
good  pie  meat."     I  am  now  aware  that  I  ought  to 

•  have  assigned  a  reason  for  recommending  that  tlie 
turf  should  be  turned  up  a  year  preceding  the 
time  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  My  remark  wonid 
then  have  attracted  more  particular  altentiun,  and 
have  put  some  cultivators  (inexperienced  in  sDcli 
matters),  more  upon  their  guard  against  rnnniD^ 
the  }iazard  of  using  rate  turf  for  sucli  purposes. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  my  sultject  I  will  first 
remark,  that  in  many  districts  the  grub  worms  (is 
addition  to  the  wire  warms),  have  this  year  com- 

,  mitted  great  depredations,  or  rather  devestation 
amongst  the  turnip  crops :  I  admit  that  this  is  the 
case  more  or  less  every  year,  and  more  generally 
in  very  dry  warm  seasons,  such  as  the  present  Las 
been;  but  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  with  proper 
attention  much  of  the  injury  now  complained  of  , 

i  nay  in  future  be  averted. 


The  grub  i 


1  I  allude  to  are  of  ditTereat 
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A, 
'  descriptions  and  characters;  they  are  generated  from  ^ 

the  eggs  of  various  sorts  of  flies.  Natural  instinct  ^^/ 
induces  these  insects  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  places 
of  security,  for  which  purpose  they  generally  select 
dry  old  pasture,  wastes  hy  the  sides  of  roads,  old 
hedge  row  banks,  &c.  &g.  and  they  very  seldom 
/  select  land  kept  in  aration :  the  time  necessary  for  ^-  ^' 
their  creation  or  regeneration  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  insect ;  for  instance,  butterflies 
pass  through  all  their  transformations  in  one  sea- 
son, while  cockchaffers  (May  bugs),  require  three 
seasons  to  perfect  their  natural  processes. 

When  turf  and  earth  is  carried  from  such  situa- 
tions as  I  have  described,  and  used  in  composts 
without  having   been   previously   turned  up  and 

*   cultivated,  myriads  of  eggs  of  flies  and  other  in-    -. 
sects  are  frequently  carried  away  with  the  compost, 
and  ploughed  into  the  land.     The  grub  worms  feed 
upon  turnips  and  other  vegetable  productions,  until 
the  time  arrives  for  their  passing  into  their  chry-v^^  ■ 

^  salis  state,  when  they  cease  to  require  more  food;  ■•; 
and  are  afterwards  transformed  into  flies.  Now, 
as  flies  seldom  deposit  their  eggs  in  land  kept  in 
aration,  whether  by  the  spade  or  the  plough,  it 
follows,  that  by  turning  up  and  cultivating  old 
turf  and  hedge  row  banks  a  year  previous  to  being 
used  as  manure  in  composts  or  otherwise,  less 
danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  ravages  of 
{prub    worms,   particularly  of   such    as  are  the 


I 
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embryos  of  flies,  which  require  only  one  year  to 
perfect  their  trans  formations,  and  the  species  most 
destructive  amungst  com  aod  turnips  are  an- 
nuals. 

The  foregoing  observations  more  particularly 
relate  to  land  manured  with  compost  for  the  turaip 
crop ;  but  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  com 
crops,  for  even  tbose  are  not  unfrequently  attacked 
by  grub  worms,  arising  from  causes  in  no  ma- 
terial degree  dilferent  from  wbat  1  have  already 
described;  for  instance,  wbeQ  a  pasture  is  irre- 
gularly grazed  in  summer,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
when  conlined  to  one  description  of  stock,  (more 
particularly  horses),  and  when  patches  of  rough 
foggage  are  left  upon  the  pasture,  the  flies  (amongst  • 
others  tlie  Harry-long-legs,  whose  grub  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive),  will  select  tliose  spots  for 
depositing  their  eggs,  and  suppose  tbe  pasture  to 
be  ploughed  up  aud  sown  with  oats  in  the  spriog 
following,  the  corn  will  in  alf  probability  be  much  < 
injured  by  the  grub  worms,  they  will  commence 
their  operations  aud  work  of  devestation  at  the 
places  where  they  are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  viz- 
where  the  rough  pasture  was  left  the  preceding 
year,  and  from  these  places  they  will  gradually 
extend  themselves  over  the  field,  devouring  all 
the  corn  plants  which  happen  to  stand  in  their  Doe 
of  march,  until  the  time  arrives,  when  tbe  order 
of  nature  requires  them  to  pass  into  their  chrysalis  i 
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state^  preparatory  to  their  again  emerging  into  the 
creation,  as  flies. 

Close  and  even  fed  pastures  are  not  so  liable, 
as  uneven  fed  ones,  to  have  grub  worms  of  the 
destructive  sort  I  have  described.  Top  dressing 
of  pastures  a  year  previous  to  breaking  up  is  a 
good  preventive  against  damage  by  grub  worms, 
and  is  a  certain  means  of  insuring  a  bountiful  pro- 
dace  in  the  following  rotation  of  crops.  The  earth 
is  a  safe  bank,  and  repays  ample  interest  for  the 
deposits  it  receives. 

■ 

On  Breaking  up  old  Pastures. 

It  too  frequently  happens,  either  through  the,  , 
cupidity,  or  more  generally  (especially  of  late 
years)  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  occupiers,  that 
new  broken  up  lands  are  cropped  with  corn  in  the 
most  unmerciful  manner,  until  the  turf  or  vegetable 
substance  is  entirely  exhausted.  This  improvident^ 
i^d  injudicious  practice  reminds  one  of  the  fable 
of  the  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs, > and  the  moral 
to  be  deduced  is  similar. 


A  FEW  years  ago  when  com  rose  to  an  unusual, 
and  unreasonably  high  price,  the  practice  of  break- 
ing up  ancient  pasture  grounds  was  carried  to  an    , 
iniprovidont  extent:  the  system  was  advocated,/ ^*- 
encouraged,  and  reconunended  by  some  men  emi- 
nent  as  writers,  but  mere  theorists  in  \\ie  igx^iiVtf:*^    - 
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of  agric  111  lure.  But  I  believe,  (generally  speaking), 
that  both  owners  and  occupiers,  orsncli  lands  have 
had  lull  time,  and  just  cause,  to  repent,  and  reflect 
npon  ttieir  indiscretion  in  having  broken  them  up.  • 

Two  descripfions  oT  permanent  grass  lands,  viz. 
very  good,  and  veri/  bad,  should .  never  be  con< 
verted  into  tillage,  unless  onder  particular  circum- 
stances ;  in  the  first,  I  reckon  lands  naturally  rich, 
or  placed  in  moist  and  low  situations ;  in  the  se- 
cond, lands  naturally  very  poor,  or  placed  in  dry, 
and  elevated  situations :  these  observations  are 
meant  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  British  Islands, 
and  I  allow  that  even  here,  there  may  be  some  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule,  such  aa  local  situa- , 
tion  in  respect  to  markets,  manufactories,  &c.  &c. 

Whrn  old  turf  lands  are  converted  into  tillage, 
they  should  be  treated  with  much  greater  kmdness 
than  they  generally  experienee. 

All  lands  having  springy  and  retentive  subsoils 
should  be  thoroughJij  underdrained  before  Ihey 
are  broken  up  for  tillage.  If  the  draining  is  not 
well  executed  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  seldom 
perfected  afterwards. 


B      Old  turf  broken  up  should  never  be  exhausted 

■   by  a  snccession  of  corn  crops  before  it  receives  the 

necessary  application  of  calcareous  matter  ;    the 

turf  should  be  rotten,  but  aoV  e^Wti^W^. 
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In  Norfolk,  and  in  many  otber  coanties,  the  cal- 
careous substance  is  generally  found  in  the  sub-  - 
soil  at  no  great  distance,  frequently  on  the  very 
spot,  where  it  is  wanted  for  applying  to  the  surface. 
It  appears  in  one  or  other  of  the  character^  of 
chalk,  clay,  or  marl.     In  the  Midland  counties  it 
is  found  in  red,  blue,  or  white  marl,  and  in  lime- 
stone of  various  hues.     In  the  north  it  is  found 
in  the  marls  before  described,  also  in  shell  marl  , 
from  the  bottoms  of  morasses,  and  in  lime-stone; -A 
and  in  Ireland  of  all  the  foregoing  descriptions, 

and  in  lime-stone  gravel. 

< 

liAND  should  never  be  laid  down  to  grass  in  an 
exhausted,  or  impoverished  state  :  there  is  an  old 
adage,  (and  I  think  a  very  proper  one),  which 
says — ^Land  should  lay  down  to-day,  ready  to  be 
called  up  to-morroW|  if  wanted.  It  is  well  to  have 
/  Hob  in  the  stable. 

4    I  HAVE  been  insensibly  led  into  the  subject  of  ^ 
breaking  up  ancient  pastuce  grounds.    It  is  one 
'  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  owners  and  ^/'  '- 
.  occupiers,  but  also  to  the  community   at  large,    l^' 
It  would   give  me  such  satisfaction,  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up,  and  entered  into  at  large,  by 
some  well  qualified  writer,  a  practical  man,  one 
who  can  favour  the  world,  not  with  theory  alone, 
but  with  a  much  better  test  of  knowledge,  prac- 
tical experience,  aided  by  sound  judgment. 
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"/^,_/FroM  this  digressioD,  I    again  revert  to  taj 
origfinal  subject  of  Farm-jard  Manure. 

~"  The  provident  farmer  is  now  called  upon  to  paj  ' 
more  tban  ordinary  attention  to  increasing  and 
husbanding  his  farm-yard  manure,  either  hy  form- 
ing compost  heaps,  or  by  any  other  judicious 
means  in  his  power;  indeed  it  baa  become  an  ab- 
solute case  of  necessity  to  do  so,  upon  all  light 
land  arable  farms.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
produce  of  straw  was  very  hmited  in  the  last 
harvest,  consequently  the  dung  yards  will  be  but' 
scantily  supplied  with  the  principal  ingredient 
for  forming  a  bulk  of  manure;  and  owing  to  the 
very  impolitic  measure  of  laying  a  duty  upon 
rape  seed  imported,  combined  with  other  causeSi 
the  oil  cake  produced  from  rape  seed,  (so  neces- 
sary fur  supporting  the  agriculture  of  this  district, 
as  well  as  that  of  many  mbers  in  Ihe  kingdam)i 
has  risen  to  a  price  such  as  almost  to  amount  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  that  excellent  manure, 
particularly  applicable  to,  and  efficacious  in,  pro* 
ducing  good  crops  of  wheat,  even  upon  very  mo- 
derate or  inferior  land ;  I  much  fear  that  the 
ill  effects  of  this  injudicious  measure  will  be  bat 
too  soon,  and  too  severely  felt,  not  only  by  the 
'grower  in  the  first  instance,  but  ultimately  by  the 
consumer,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  I  apprehend  a  similar  effect,  from  hke 
causes,  in  other  districts,  a  considerable  extent  c^ 
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land  has  been  sown  with  wheat  withoat  having 
had  any  manure  applied  for  the  crop ;  land,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  well 
dressed  with  oil  cake.  The  result  may  be  readily 
anticipated.  / 


<  t 


Eybry  experienced  cultivator  well  knows  the 
great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  allowing  ^^^ 
land  of  any  description  to  retrograde  in  its  state  of^'*'^'' 
caltivation;  bnt  more  particularly  so,  land  natu* 
rally  weak,  and  only  brought  into  a  state  of  ferti- 
lity by  superior  culture,  and  copious  applications 
of  enriching  manures;  the  loss  in  this  case  is 
almost  irretrievable,  when  the  calamity  proceeds 
to  a  certain  extent. 

liANDS  such  as  I  allude  to,  require  continual 
nursing,  as  the  farmer  terms  it ;  nevertheless,  the 
greater  part  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  districts        * 
in  this  kingdom  consists  of  such  land.    This  as« 
sertion  will  be  understood,  and,  supported  by  the  r;^^/^ 
concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  are  acquainted  >' 
with  the  subject;  while  it  will  appear  paradoxical  ';^<^' 
to  others,  who  have  not  turned  their  minds  to  in- 
quiry on  such  matters :  those  will  naturally  con- 
dude,  that  the  most  intelligent  farmers  would  en- 
deavour to  possess  themselves  of  the  best  land ; 
and  so  in  fact  they  do,  when  they  have  a  favour- 
able opportunity ;  but  there  are  certain  causes^  not 
necessary  for  me  to  explain,  which  operate  againtt 
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tie  measure  aa  a  genera!  rule,  and  it  more  fre* 
quenlly  Lappeus,  that  the  most  enterprising, 
farmers  are  situated  apou  tlie  inferior  lands, 

I  SHALL  now  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  subi- 
ject,  at  least  for  the  present.  They  are  at  yoar 
service,  to  be  dealt  with  as  you  think  proper. 
You  may  either  publiali  the  whole,  or  any  pari 
thereof,  as  you  may  judge  likely  to  be  eithrt* 
interesting  or  instructive  to  the  public. 

The  occasional  productions  from  my  pen  on' 
agricultural  subjects,  speak  for  themselves,  and 
render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  inform  the  public 
that  writing  is  not  my  profession.  My  reason  for 
attempting  to  write  upon  such  subjects  is  explain- 
ed in  the  commencement  of  this  letter.  If  lean 
contrive  to  make  myself  clearly  understood  by 
practical  men,  I  shall  feel  satisfied,  while  the  mO' 
tives  I  profess,  will,  I  trust,  plead  my  apology* 
with  the  public,  and  I  therefore  hope  for  their 
indulgence. 
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ON  THE  INVERTJED  HORSE-HOE. 


Holkham,  Dec.  28, 1819. 
SIB, 

IN  compliance  with  year  request,  I  hereMrith  send  ^'''«^' 
a  drawing  and  description  of  the  Inverted  Horse- 
hoe.    It  will  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  see  a 
good  representation  of  that  Implement  published,  y  ^  ^ 
as  I  shall  thereby  be  relieved  from  further  impor-^"''^^ 
tanity  relating  thereto.    At  the  same  time,  how- '' 
ever,  it  is  so  little  connected  with  the  subject  of 
flie  pamphlet  on  Manures,  that  some  apology  may      « 
seem  requisite  for  introducing  the  plate.    This,     ^ 
however,  is  a  matter  for  your  consideration. 

The  expense  of  the  Hoe,  as  represented,  is  about 
£5 ;  it  is  adapted  for  cleaning  between  rows  of 
plants  growing  at  narrow  intervals.  Bat  the  same 
implement  is  of  general  utility  in  the  different 
operations  of  cleaning  land,  and  three  or  four 
different  sets  of  shares  or  hoes  are  made  to  fit  into 
the  sockets,  moveable  at  pleasure  along  the  hori-/««/^  ^ 
zontal  bars,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
it  is  intended  to  perform.  The  inverted  hoes  are 
placed  alternately  upon  the  bars  in  order  to  prevent  r 
their  being  choked  with  rubbishy  large  stones, 


&c.  Sec.  and  the  points  of  the  hoes  on  the  rear  bari 
cross  a  little  over  the  tracks  of  those  on  the  Jront 
one,  80  that  no  weeds  can  escape.  The  faces  of 
the  shares  or  hoes  are  not  placed  horizontally,  or 
facing  the  work ;  the  points  are  thrown  a  little 

.  back,  by  which  means  the  weeds  are  delivered 
from  the  hoes  with  greater  facility,  and  the  dranght- 
is  easier  for  the  horse.  A?hen  the  hoe  is  to  be  used 
between  rows  at  wide  intervals,  on  tenacious  soils,  - 
a  set  of  triangular  shaped  shares  are  fixed  to  the 
front  bar,  and  the  inverted  hoes  on  the  hind  one, 
so  that  one  triangular  and  two  inverted  pass  in 
each  interval.  When  the  implement  is  used  be- 
tween turnips  or  oUier  plants  growing  upon  two 
furrow  ridges,  the  sliares  are  formed  with  a  gentle 
curve,  and  made  sharp  on  the  edge  from  the  socket 
to  the  point.  "When  used  as  a  harrow,  or  grubber, 
the  tines  are  made  round,  or  square,  and  well  bent 
forward ;  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  rubbish  are 
then  dragged  to  the  surface,  when  they  are  readily 
destroyed.  In  this  form  the  implement  may  eith^ 
be  ased  in  cleaning  between  rows  of  plants,  or  in 
the  clear  summer  lallowing  process.  An  inge- 
nious blacksmith  will  readily  construct  shares,  or 
tines,  to  fit  into  the  sockets  on  the  bars,  suitable 

'    for  any  cleaning  process. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  cmsory  observers,  ■ 
and  persons  unacquainted  with  good  husbandly. 
will  declaim  against  this  hoc,  uudcr  the  idea  of  lis- 
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tettditig  to  ikbridge  manual  labour.     Popular  as: 
tbat  theme  maybe  in  ^e  present  times,  it  isne* 
iF^rtheless  an  erroneous  conclusion^  and  is  cloarly 
pcovjed  to  be  so  in  practice.  The  reason  is  obTiou8/,V*. ' . 
to.  finy   person  well  versed  in  agriculture*     A 
fiunner  who  finds  his  interest  in  sowing  his  com 
in  rows, .  and  is  desirous  of  keeping  the  land  dean . 
htiween  the  rows,  is  least  likely  to  allow  weeds  to 
j^row  ^ifi,   or  amongst  the  rows  of  com,  conse- 
<;pently  employs  a  greater  number  of  labourers, 
to  pick  the  weeds  out.     Good  clean  cultivators 
always  employ  a  great  number  of  labourers,- and. 
sLovons  but  few. 

But  a  question  may  be  asked — Why  not  em- 
l^loyBianual  labour  in  hoeing  fteftreeTi  the  rows^  ,  .- 

I  m  lieu  of  the  horse-hoe?  Tothis  rational  question 
I  will  answer — In  many  cases  the  hand-hoe  may 
be  used  to  advantage,^and  should  then  be  so  used* 

'  Bat  generally  speaking  the  hand  is  not  so  efficient  *;i 
CIS  the  horse-hoe.  Expedition  is  a  most  material 
point  in  all  processes  of  husbandry,  carried  on 
in  a  variable  and  uncertain  climate ;  and  it  fre- 
q^uently  happens,  that  hoeing  (in  any  way)  can 
only  be  executed  to  advantage  in  a  very  few  days 
in  spring ;  hence  the  horse-hoe  has  a  most  decided 
advantage  over  the  hand-hoe ;  for  a  man  will  only 
boe  about  half  an  acre  a-dav  with  the  latter- 
while  with  the  former,  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  6ne 
horse,  will  hoe  eight  or  ten  acres  a-day,  and  that 
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'  in  ft  more  effectual  manner.  When  hoeing  is  let 
by  the  acre  to  be  done  by  hand,  the  workmen 
seldom  or  ever  attend  to  the  weather,  and,  when 

i  showery,  the  weeds  are  not  killed,  they  are  only 
transplanted ;  not  so  with  the  horse-hoe,  for  it  u 
only  used  when  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  weeds 
dying  after  being  cut, 

The  inverted  hoe  has  a  great  advantage  ovet 
any  other  heretofore  introduced,  in  so  far  that  it 
may  be  worked  with  perfect  safety  between  rowi 
of  plants  when  in  their  infant  state;  indeed,  the 
idea  of  the  principle  first  struck  me,  on  obscrvinj; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  buried  by  the 
operation  of  the  hoes  formerly  in  use ;  and  the  6r9t 
trial  of  the  new  hoe  lar  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  its  efficacy. 

I  HERE  close  my  crude  remarks  on  the  Inverted  I 
Horse-hoe,  leaving  it  for  you  to  digest,  and  arraogoa 
them  in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  most  propel^  I 
to  meet  the  public  eye. 

And  I  remain. 

Your  humble  Servant, 

FRANCIS  BLAIKIBJ 

To  Mr.  Harding. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  following  Remarks,  on  an  important  branch 
of  Rural  Economy^  were  first  pablished  in  Evanf 
and  Ruffys  Farmers*  Journal;  and,  having  at- 
tracted a  considerable  share  of  public  attention, 
are  now  reprinted,  with  some  trifling  alterations 
in  a  style  uniPorm  with  the  Author's  other  Tracts 
on  Rural  Affairs. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

On  raising  Quiciset  Fences. 

AS  fences  in  general*  bat  more  particularly 
whitethorn  hedges,  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
rural  management,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  will  prove  acceptable,  perhaps 
instructive,  to  some  of  your  young  readers.  It  is 
with  this  view  I  now  address  myself  to  you,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  regret 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  taken  up  by  some 
other  pen  better  qualified  than  mine  to  do  it  the 
justice  it  merits. 

My  remarks  will  naturally  apply  more  directiy 
to  the  district  in  which  1  reside,  (and  where  your 
Journal  is  pretty  generally  read),  yet  I  tru«t  they 
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3  other  dii-    I 
loer.  I 


will  not  be  found  inapplicable  to  some  i 
tricts  witbin  the  wide  circuit  of  your  paper. 

It  is  my  intenllon  to  take  rather  an  extended 
view  of  tbe  subject,  by  commencing  with  tbe  first 
rudiments  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  soil  for  plant- 
ing, contiouiog  Ihrongb  the  intermediate  stage* 
of  traioiug  and  culture,  and  concluding  with  the 
management  of  hedges  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
reariog  of  hedge-row  timber  will  also  be  treated 
Qpoii,  60  thai  tbe  whole  will  embrace  rather  a 
wide  field;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  oqs 
farmer  to  communicate  his  ideas  wilb  perspicuity 
to  another  (particularly  on  the  operative  parts  of 
practical  questions),  otherwise  than  by  entering 
extensively  into  detail. 

There  may  be  some  difference  in  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  planting  and  rearing  qnickset 
(white-thorn)  hedges,  but  1  Ihiuk  there  can  be  none 
in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  cleaniog 
and  preparing  the  ground  in  the  first  instance  ;  and 
all  experienced  men  will  agree,  that  it  is  notsd- 
Tisuble  to  plant  a  new  hedge  upon  the  same  spot 
where  ah  old  one  had  been  recently  grubbed  up, 
unless  under  unavoidable  circumstunces,  such  as 
boundary  fences,  &c.  8[c.  in  that  case  the  ground 
should  be  well  loosened,  fallowed  lor  a  year  or 
two,  and  have  fresh  earth  or  compost  added:  the 
better  the  ground  is  prepared,  the  sooner  will  the 
hedge  arrive  at  maturity,  and  tbe  longer  will  b« 
s  duration. 
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Hie  practice  in  this  county,  (Norfolli),  even  on 
our  lightest  soils,  is  to  put  the  qaicksets  (here 
caUed  layers)  liorizontally  into  the  side  of  th^ 
bluiky  raised  from  a  four  or  five  feet  wide  ditch-, 
of  a  proportionate  depth  ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
white-thorn  hedges  raised  quicker,  or  better,  than 
in  Uiis  county,  and  all  upon  that  principle.  I  must, 
however,  acknowledge,  that  although  the  Norfolk 
farmers  very  generally  excel  in  raising  hedges, 
they  but  too  frequently  err  in  the  future  manage* 
ment:  youth  is  succeeded  by  infirmities;  there  is 
no  prime  of  life.  But  of  this  hereafter,  in  its  pro* 
per  place. 

IBefore  I  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  openh 
tive  processes,  I  will  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  tb^ 
Norfolk  farm- labourers,  which  is  justly  their  due: 
*— They  are,  without  exception,  the  most  intelli- 
gent class  of  men,  in  their  station  of  life,  I  hav^ 
met  with  in  any  district  of  the  island  with  Which 
I  am  acquainted.  They  are  remarkably  active 
and  expert  in  executing  the  duties  of  their  several 
branches  of  husbandry :  and,  amongst  others,  they 
particularly  excel  as  spadesmen ;  theur  flag  (turf) 
imnking  is  quite  beautiful.  There  is,  however,  a 
gross  error  which  they  frequently  comnut  in  the 
operation  of  forming  ditch  banks  and  setting  white- 
thorn plants ;  but  I  must  do  them  the  justice  of 
saying,  the  fault  is  more  generally  with  the  master 
than  with  the  man,  as  the  following  statement  will 
riiew. 
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'  "Tbc  greater  part  of  the  rarm  vork  la  \orfolk  is 
perfonned  by  job  or  contract,  at  prices  regalated 
.by  custom,  and  it  bat  seldom  liappens  that  an; 
extra  allowance  is  made  for  unforeseen  impedi- 
ments; as  fur  instaoce,  in  baoking  and  hedge  plant- 
ing tlie  rale  is  as  follows: — tbc  master  detcrmioei 
on  tbe  line,  or  direction  of  the  fence  ;  he  fixes  on 
tLe  width  and  depth  of  the  ditch,  and  on  the  beiglit 
of  the  line  on  which  tbe  qnicksets  are  to  be  l^d  inlo 
the  bank ;  iJie  price  per  rod  is  then  settled  between 
theparties,  and  the  labourer  commences  his  work  ac- 
cording to  thepriucipleol'therule  laid  down.  Birta) 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  surface  soil,  or  culti- 
Tated  earth  (into  which  the  qnicksets  ought  to  be 
laid  when  heaped  upon  the  bank),  is  of  irregnlar 
depths,  some  places  very  shallow,  the  quickset) 
are  in  consequence  not  uufrequently  laid  into  tha 
arid  snbsoil  thrown  from  the  ditch  upon  tbe  bank: 
it  follows,  that  the  young  hedge  growi  irregular, 
and  even  in  some  instances  does  not  grow  at  ail. 
Hence  arises  tbe  necessity  of  equalizing  the  sur- 
face soil  along  the  line  where  tlie  quicksets  are  to 
be  laid  in  th«  bank,  and  the  labourer  should  ba 
paid  extra  for  his  time  and  trouble  in  casting  or 
wbeeling  a  part  of  the  surface  soil  from  where  it 
is  superabundant  to  where  it  is  deficient. 

There  is  another  error  which  frequently  occors 
where  quicksets  are  planted  on  the  sides  of  banks ; 
that  is,  in  not  varying  the  height  of  the  line  af 
quick  in  the  bank,  according  to  the  natura  of  the 


iMiil.  Experience  teaches^  that  ^en  quicksets  arb 
laid  into  the  bank  upon  tho  level  of  the  original 
iarface,  and  the  earth  taken  from  a  four  or  five 
feet  ditch,  heaped  on  the  bank  above  the  roots  <tf 
the  quick,  the  pressure  from  the  great  body  of  the 
^rth  upon  the  tender  fibrous  roots  of  the  thorn 
plants,  and  the  exclusion  of  air  from  those  roots 
whose  natural  habit  is  to  grow  near  the  surface  of 
llbe  ground,  materially  injures  the  plants  and  stag- 
nates their  growth.  Hence  farmers,  occasionally, 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  causing  the  plants 
to  be  set  too  high  in  the  bank,  when  their  roots 
are  not  only  exposed  to  tpo  great  drought,  but 
they  are  removed  from  the  surface  soil  from  whence 
they  should  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  nou- 
rishment. I  allow,  that  it  is  proper  to  plant  high 
in  the  bank  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  surface 
soil,  incumbent  upon  a  retentive  clay,  or  tilly  sub- 
soil ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  practiciB 
sbould  be  adopted  upon  a  burning  sand,  a  sharp 
gravel,  or  a  dry  chalk :  such,  however,  is  sometimes 
the  case ;  and  the  fault  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
labourer ;  it  rests  with  the  farmer,  and  proceeds 
from  his  neglect  or  inexperience. 

The  aspect  for  planting  quicksets  must  be  re- 
gulated by  local  circumstances.  One  general  rule 
may,  however,  be  mentioned,  viz.  when  land  is 
light  and  has  a  southern  exposure,  the  ditch-bank 
and  quicksetli  should  be  made  to  face  tibe  north; 
^d  vice  versUp  where  land  is  strong  and  has  % 
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northern  exposure,  the  ditch-bank  and  quickset 
afaonid  be  made  to  face  the  south ;  the  only  ob- 
jection in  the  tatter  case  is,  the  liability  of  tht 
tiioms  being  broken  down  by  snow  drills. 

The  roots  of  qnicksets  arc  frequently  laid  quits 
horizontal  into  the  bank ;  this  is  a  bad  practice  : 
the  roots  should  be  laid  upon  a  gentle  slope,  or 
inclined  plane,  pointing  downwards;  the  tops  of 
the  plants  will  then  act  as  condui^tors  for  wet  to 
nourish  the  roots  ;  whereas,  if  laid  horizontal,  the 
vet  drops  off  at  the  sharp  angle  formed  by  the  top 
growing  perpendicular  from  the  face  of  the  bank ; 
and  another  material  advantage  in  planting  on  the 
inclined  plane  is,  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  laid  in 
R  direction  to  be  more  immediately  benefitted  by 
the  surface  or  cultivated  soil. 

The  age  of  the  quickset  plants  (whether  of  one 
or  two  years  growth)  is  not  so  material,  as  thattbs 
plants  should  be  of  free  growth. 

Much  injury  is  frequently  sustained  from  allow- 
ing placts  to  lay  out  of  the  ground,  exposed  to  th» 
frost  and  other  vicissitudes  of  weather;  the  sooner 
they  are  planted  after  being  drawn  from  the  nur- 
sery ths  better;  and  when  not  convenient  to  plant 
immediately,  their  roots  should  be  well  protected 
by  earth  thrown  upon  them.  This  is  a  simple  hint 
which  farmers  would  do  well  in  attending  to. 

Thorn  planU  should  not  be  reset  deeper  into  the 
grouod  than  they  had  previously  stood  in  the  seed- 
.bed  or  nursery ;  this  is  denoted  by  the  commence- 


ment  of  the  green  bark.  The  plants  should  be 
set,  and  the  bank  finished^  before  the  tops  are  cut 
off;  the  operation  will  then  be  performed  with  re- 
gularity ;  whereas^  if  cut  before  planting,  the  work- 
man will  assuredly  take  a  handful  of  plants  up 
at  a  time,  aud  his  cut  will  then  be  made  without 
discrimination:  some  cut  into  the  yellow  bark, 
while  others  will  have  three  or  four  inches  of  gre^n 
left.  The  proper  guage  is  one  inch  of  green  bark, 
which  will  contain  three  or  four  buds  or  eves,  and 
from  those  the  plant  will  throw  up  strong  shoots ; 
whereas,  if  cut  into  the  yellow  bark,  the  shoot  (if 
any)  will  be  weak,  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  shoot 
at  all. 

All  young  hedges  should  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds  ;  and,  in  the  operation  of  cleaning,  the 
workman  should  be  careful  that  his  hoe  does  not 
injure  the  bark  of  the  plants.  He  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cut  any  side  shoots  from  the  plants, 
under  a  pretence  of  giving  him  readier  access  to 
cleaning  the  weeds  from  the  roots. 

The  customary  process  of  setting  thorn  plants 
into  old  gateways,  or  other  gaps  in  hedges,  with 
intention  of  filling  them  up,  is  erroneous.  It  is 
ysual  to  set  young  plants  from  the  seed-bed  into 
such  places,  to  cut  their  heads  off,^  and  to  treat 
them  in  other  respects  as  in  new  planted  hedge 
rows»  with  the  exception  of  such  places  being  fire- 
queutly  full  of  oouch  grass  roots  and  other  rubbishy 
which  is  seldom  cleaned  out.    Crab  plants  are 


fbami  to  succeed  best  in  such  situatioiis,  but 
wketber  crab  or  thorn,  the  plants  should  be  threo 
or  four  years  old,  and  tliey  sboald  have  been  re 
gvlarlT  IransplQQted  in  rows  as  nnrsery  plants; 
Uw^r  vill  then  come  up  with  good  roots.  The  eartli 
ill  the  gaps  should  be  previously  well  loosened, 
the  rubbish  clean  picked  out,  and  when  the  earth 
it  moist  in  aatumn,  or  early  in  spriog,  tbe  plants 
should  be  set  in  the  gaps,  upright  and  kU/i  their 
ktada  on,  nor  should  they,  on  any  account,  be  cut 
down,  unli)  the  whole  hedge  is  cut.  Plaols,  so 
treated,  will  seldom  f^il  of  succeediEg,  provided 
that  they  are  kept  clean,  and  well  guarded  against 
the  depredations  of  sportsmen,  hedge  pullers,  and 
fntD  stock. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FOh  ike  Selection,  Plantintj,  and  Managemenl  of 
Hedge-row  Timber  Trees. 

IT  is  rather  snrprising,  that  amongst  the  nnme- 
.-rous  recent  improvemeQls  in  rural  managemcD^t 
the  culture  of  hedge-row  timber  trees  should  have 
been  so  tittle  attended  to  :  tliis  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  one  reflects,  that  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  such  timber  is  of  great  national 


«8  well  as  private  importance;  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  branch  has  been  retrograding  in 
the  inverse  ratio,  as  others  have  been  advancing. 
As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  have  only  to  in- 
stance the  many  fine,  tall  stemmed  old  oak  trees, 
still  to  be  found  in  hedge-rows  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  while  the  oaks  planted  of  late  years 
in  soch  situations,  do  not  grow,  either  in  shape  or 
stature  as  if  ever  likely  to  be  worthy  of  being 
ranked  as  timber  trees;  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  miserable  stunted  bushes,  alike  inju- 
rious to  the  farmer,  and  disgraceful  to  the  estate 
pn  which  they  exist,  for  they  cannot  be  said  to 
grow,  at  least,  not  as  timber  trees  ought  to  do. — 
There  are  no  doubt,  many  exceptions,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  (to  borrow  an  expression  from* a 
voluminous  and  highly  celebrated  writer),  there 
must  be  some  radical  defect  in  the  system  and 
management  of  hedge-row  trees.  It  is  wi(h  a 
view  to  discover  that  defect,  and  to  point  out  the 
remedy,  that  the  present  inquiry  i^  instituted.  My 
remarks  will  more  particularly  apply  to  planted 
hedge-row  trees;  and  elm  trees,  springing  up 
spontaneously  in  thick  hedge^rows,  will  be  ex- 
cepted. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  culture  of  hedge-row 
trees  in  this  district  (as  well  as  in  many  otborsX 
is  conducted  upon  erroneous  principles;  the  se- 
lection is  usually  regulated  by  caprice:  seldom 
by  judgment,  matured  from  'experience.    The 
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ncdiod  of  planting  is  contrary  to  reason 
caamoB  sense ;  and  as  to  traiDhig,  it  is  seldoD 
tfaoQght  of. 

These  are,  I  allow,  bold  assertions;  nay,  seriou 
charges  brooght  (brvard  against  llie  practice  of  a 
district,  jastit  celebrated  for  its  superior  agricnl- 
tore,  and  other  braoches  of  mral  maDagement ; 
isd  it  does  appear  a  serious  task  for  ine  to  sub- 
•taBliate  tbosc  ctiai^es,  antl  to  point  oat  remedies 
far  correcting  the  errors  and  defects  I  have  alluded 
to.  I,  howercr,  enter  upon  it  without  trembiiug, 
or  fear  of  giving  oOeoce  to  my  neighbours ;  for  I 
know  them  to  have  too  much  good  sense  to  believe 
tbemselves  perfect  in  all  things,  or  to  feel  oCTetided 
at  BDV  jocose  expression,  ^thea  not  intended  to 
innlt.     1  will  take  ttie  charges  in  rotation. 

I.  Selection. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize  all  the 
aorts  or  varieties  of  forest  trees,  usually  planted  in 
bedge-rows,  or  to  mention  the  Torious  sizes  or  agei 
of  the  plants  at  the  time  they  arc  commonly  set. 
It  is  sufficient,  in  exemplification,  to  say,  beech, 
Msh,  and  Grs,  are  not  only  ruinous  to  fences,  bat 
othernise  injurious  to  farmers;  while 
oaks,  narrow-leaved  elm,  and  black  Italian  pop- 
lars do,  comparatively,  little  injury  ;  and  as  to  the 
.  age  of  plants,  it  surely  must  be  obvious,  that  a 
thrifty  transplanted  nursery  tree  of  three  years' 
^owlb,  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  when  properly 
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planted  in  a  liedge-row,  than  a  puny  yearlings 
dmw n  out  of  a  seed  bed,  with  its  root  like  a  pieco 
of  whipcord;  or  a  tender  sapling  of  sit  or  seven 
years'  growth,  drawn  out  of  a  thick  wood,  whence 
it  had  not  been  previously  transplanted.  Those 
who  have  practised  the  last  mentioned  methody 
will  understand  me,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  that  head. 

II.  The  Method  itf  Planting. 

Thb  usual  practice  is,  to  lay  the  roots  of  the 
forest  tree  plants  horizontally  into  the  bank  along 
with  the  white-thorns,  and  to  cut  their  heads  or 
tops  off  close  to  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  thorns :  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  the 
absurdity  of  this  practice.  A  surface-rooted  plant, 
like  the  white-thorn,  will  thrive  if  laid  into  the 
bank  horizontally,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  a  deep  rooted 
plant,  such  as  the  oak,  is  not  likely  to  thrive  if 
treated  in  that  manner.  The  roots  of  oaks  strike 
deep  into  the  ground,  consequently  the  plants 
should  be  set  perpendicular,  and  their  heads,  or 
tops,  should  on  no  account  be  cut  off  at  the  time 
of  planting.  But  suppose  that  an  oak  plant,  when 
laid  into  the  bank  horizontally  along  with  the 
quicksets,  does  grow,  and  even  prospers  for  a 
time,  which  it  may  do,  when  the  extremities  of  the 
roots  are  bent  .downwarids  by  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  in  the  bank  above,  and  the  plant,  in 
consequence,  finds  nourishment  and  support  firom 
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the  earth  below ;  the  top  of  the  plant  will  then 
grow  up  among  the  row  of  thorns,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  them  until  the  hedge  is  cut,  (which,  in 
process  of  time,  it  must  be):  the  oak  plant  will 
then  be  left  exposed ;  and  as  the  stem  will  have 
bent  upwards,  at  a  sharp  angle  from  the  face  of 
the  bank,  the  top  of  the  tree  (when  agitated  b;  the 
wind)  will  act  as  a  powerful  leverage,  and  have 
the  efTcct  of  twisting  and  breaking  ihe  crooked 
roots  of  the  plant  in  the  bank :  the  result  of  the 

I    reaction  may  readily  be  anticipated,  and  need  not 

I   be  expressed. 

These  remarks  are,  in  some  degree,  applicable 
to  all  forest  trees  planted  in  hedge-rows,  but  more 
particularly  to  deep-rooted  ones.  The  method 
which  1  recommend  for  planting  forest  trees  gene- 
rally  in  hedge-rows,  but  more  particularly  oaks,  is 
as  follows :  let  the  quicksets  be  laid  in,  as  I  have 
advised  in  my  former  letter,  and  the  bank  finished 
in  the  usual  way;  then  select  good  transplanted 
trees  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  fresh  drawn 

I  from  the  nursery.    The  broken  roots  and  tips  of 

I  the  long  fibres  may  be  cut  ofi' ;  then  push  Ihe  spade 
down  perpendicular  into  the  bank  between  the 
roots  of  the  quicksets ;  press  the  spade  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  make  a  clelt  opening,  into  which 
put  the  root  of  the  plant  as  deep  as  it  had  before 
stood  in  the  nursery ;  tread  the  earth  firm  to  the 
root,  and  face  the  bank  up,  as  before ;  leave  the 

I  tops  of  forest-tree  plants  uncut  at  the  time  of 
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planting,  unless  when  they  are  bnshy  headed,' 
and  without  leaders  or  top  shoots ;  in  that  case,  a 
few  of  the  larger  side  shoots  may  be  cut  in,  that 
is,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  shortened.  It 
is  a  most  pernicious  practice  to  cut  the  tops  of 
young  fqrest  trees  at  the  time  of  planting,  and 
should  only  be  adopted  in  particular  cases,  such 
as  before  mentioned. 

The  time  most  proper  for  planting  hedge-row 
trees  and  quicksets,  is  autumn,  or  early  in  spring, 
and  the  work  should  never  be  delayed  till  late  in 
spring,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  But  when  (from  ne- 
cessity) trees  are  planted  late  in  spring,  and  the 
ground  dry  at  the  time,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
should  not  only  be  kept  moist  before  planting,  but 
they  should  also  be  dipped  into  some  earthy  sludge 
at  the  time  they  are  planted. 

ilL 'Traininff. 

I  HAVE  before  said,  that  training  of  hedge-row 
trees  is  seldom  or  ever  thought  of;  and  I  will  now 
add|  when  pruning  is  practised,  it  is  generally 
performed  in  a  very  injudicious  manner. 

Young  hedge-row  trees  seldom  require  muck 
attention  in  training  until  the  hedge  is  cut  the  first 
time;  the  trees  should  then  be  examined;  if  they 
appear  crooked,  stunted,  and  unthrifty,  they  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  tbe  face  of  the  bank,  in  th# 
same  manner  as  the  thorn  plants  are.  The'  oak 
stubs  ttay  be  expected  to  throw  up  severahstrong 
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ihoQU  from  each  plant  in  the  following  season; 
and  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  liest  young 
■boot  OD  such  stub  should  be  selected  to  remain, 
and  alt  the  others  be  slipped,  or  cut  oD*  close  to 
the  «tub ;  the  reserved  shoots,  or  (as  they  may  be 
called)  regenerated  plants,  may  then  be  expected 
to  become  timber  trees ;  whereas,  had  the  original 
stems  been  allowed  to  remain,  they  never  would 
have  been  more  than  decrcpid  stunted  bushes. 

When  an  unthrifty  young  tree  is  to  be  cut  00", 
as  here  recommended,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  /he  method  of  cultlng.  The  stroke 
from  the  workman's  bill-hook  or  hatchet  should 
always  be  vpwards,  or  from  the  stub,  and  never 
dowmoards,  or  to  the  stub;  whenever  the  latter 
practice  is  followed,  the  stub  is  left  shattered,  the 
wet  penetrates  through  the  clefts  into  the  stool, 
or  crown  ol  the  roots,  canker  is  produced,  and  the 
tree  rots.  No  good  timber  can  be  expected  to 
^row  from  diseased  roots. 

The  pruning  of  forest  trees  has  been  considered 
a  matter  of  great  national  importance,  on  which 
much  has  been  said  and  written  ;  and  as  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  pruning  recommended 
trom  various  quarters  has  been  generally  misoD- 
derstood,  and  the  operative  part  ill  conducted,  I 
will  here  take  a  rather  extended  view  of  the 
subject,  from  which  1  flatter  myself  some  pab^o 
benefit  may  be  derived. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  four  different  soits  or 
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methods  of  pruniDg  now  in  practice;  these  I  d^* 
signate  under  the  stiles  or  titles  oi— firsts  natural 
pruning;  ^^concf,  close  pruning ;  ^Atrcf,  snag  prun- 
ing :  and  fourth^  cutting  in,  or  foreshortening. 
The  three  latter  more  immediately  apply  to  hedge* 
row  trees ;  but  I  will  review  the  four ;  and  in  this 
review  I  wish  fir  trees  to  be  understood  as  ex- 
cepted. 

I  f^prehendy  that  the  desired  object  in  pruning 
forest  trees  is — ^to  increase  the  cubic  measure  of  the 
bole  or  stemi  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  injury 
being  done  by  the  extension  of  the  side  branches. 
Query :  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

The  best  of  all  pruning  is  what  I  call  natural  i 
this  is  effected  in  woods  and  plantings,  where  treei 
stand  thick ;  there  the  tops  of  the  trees  unite  ;  they 
draw  one  another  up;  light  and  air  is  excluded 
from  the  lower  branches,  and  those  consequently 
dwindle  away ;  the  stems  of  the  trees  grow  op 
straight  and  tall ;  and  they  gather  proportionate 
strength,  from  the  top  branches  extending,  when 
the  planting  is  thinned  out  gradually  (as  all  plan- 
tations of  trees  ought  to  be).  This  remark  is  aitfo 
applicable  to  hedge-row  trees,  in  their  infant  state, 
when  they  are  drawn  up,  and  nourished  by  tibe 
thorn  bushes.  But  when  trees  stand  singly,  tiiey 
throw  out  strong  side  branches,  and  their  bdei^ 
or  stems,  seldom  rise  to  much  height,  or  attain  lo 
mudi  cubic  measure,  unless  tlie  side  braBches  li^e 
either  cropped  by  cattle  (wMch  is  a  iq>eoie6  «f 
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prnning),  or  arc  cut  oIT  by  iLe  hand  of  man. 
Hence  arises  Uie  diversity  ofopiiiioD  with  respect 
to  the  most  proper  method  of  obtaining  the  de- 
tired  oliject,  by  the  assistance  of  art,  when  nature 
ceases  to  operate  in  the  manner  wished  lor. 

Close  pruning  answers  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
operation  is  performed  bj'  cutting  tlie  side  branches 
ofl'  close  to  the  bole  ofthe  tree,  when  it  is  expected 
that  the  bark  and  the  timber  will  heal  over  the 
wound,  and  become  united.  If  this  operation  is 
completed  when  the  branches  are  young,  or  mere 
saplings,  the  tree  in  a  vigorous  growing  state,  and 
a  few  only  of  tiie  branches  cut  off  in  one  season, 
.the  object  will  be  obtained,  without  injuring  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  But  the  system,  from  having 
been  misunderstood,  has  been  misapplied,  and 
carried  to  an  alarming  e^^tcnt,  doing  incalculable 
injury,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  country 
at  large.  Immense  numbers  of  targe  boughs  have 
been  amputed  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  in  the 
ivaia  hope  of  llje  timber  growing  over  the  wounds, 
and  uniting  with  the  stumps  of  tiio  boughs  left  in 
■  the  body  of  the  trcc^  the  bark  and  s;ipwood  does 
indeed  sometimes  grow  over  such  wounds,  but  the 
stumps  of  the  brancbu-s  enclosed  ifo  to  decay,  fae- 
oome  a  canker  in  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  the 
result  is  calamitous.  It  is  the  ready  cs.tensian  of 
the  bark  over  the  m  ounds  in  trees  which  has  been 
the  means  o!'  misleading  so  many  peo[ile  ;  because, 
,aa  they  see  that  the  bark  unites,  ihey  take  it  for 
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granted  that  the  woody  fibre  does  so  also  f  and  so, 
in  fsict,  the  growing  part  of  the  tree  will  do,  but 
the  stnmp  of  the  ampnted  arm  becomes  a  dead 
substance,  and  cannot  nnite  with  a  live  one.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  cut  large 
boughs  close  to  the  stems  of  trees,  particularly 
old  and  unthrifty  trees.  Young  thriving  treea 
will  succeed,  if  close  pruned  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  old,  stunted,  or  full  grown  trees,  never. 

Snag  pruning  is  a  very  pernicious  practice ;  it 
is  performed  by  cutting  the  boughs  off  several 
inches  from  the  bole  or  stem  of  the  tree  ;  in  old 
trees,  those  stumps  act  as  conductors  for  wet  into 
the  body  of  the  tree  ;  in  young  trees,  the  bark  of 
the  stubs  throw  out  young  shoots,  which  flourish 
for  a  time,  but  the  heart  wood  of  those  stumps 
decays,  and  has  a  similar  effect  to  the  stun^ps  of 
boughs  in  old  trees,  which  do  not  throw  out  young 
sboots.  The  abominable  practice  of  snag  pruning 
is  very  generally  followed  in  the  present  system 
ef  hedge-row  timber  management;  and  hence 
that  timber  is  rendered   of  comparatively  little 

value. 

The  cutting  or  pruning  of  hedge-row  timber 
is  a  tender  point  to  touch  upon,  as  regarding  the 
connection  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Every 
judicious  tenant  will  allow,  that  it  is  his  interest 
to  encourage  (to  a  certain  extent)  the  grovrth  of 
hedge-row  timber  upon  his  farm ;  because,  he  well 
knows^  he  is  then  more  likely  to  have  a  plentiful 
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BDiI  coDvenient  supply  of  timber  for  necessai;  |j 
>  repairs.  His  only  fear  is,  that  the  growth  of 
f  }iedge-row  trees  may  be  extended  to  the  injurf 
\  of  his  crops.  This  we  sec  to  be  frequently  the 
case,  while  that  very  timber  is  aa  utter  disgrace 
t  to  the  estate,  and  of  comparative  little  value  to  the 
landlord.  Wheo  a  landlord's  measures  are  regu- 
lated by  such  bad  policy,  is  it  probable  that  a 
teuant  will  encourage  an  extension  of  the  growth 
of  hedge-row  timber  upon  his  farm?  Certainly 
not.  He  is  uo  more  litely  to  do  so,  than  he  is  to 
increase  (he  stock  of  rabbits  upon  his  fiirtn,  ifheis 
not  permitted  to  kill  them  when  he  pleases,  or, 
rather,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
But  to  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  llw 
apparent  jarring  of  interests  between  landlord 
and  tenant  on  this  head,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  if  the  instructions  whichi  purpose  to  give  ia 
the  following  section  are  strictly  attended  to,  the 
interest  of  bndlord  and  tenant  will  be  united  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  hedge-row  timber,  and  ' 
all  cansc  of  dispute  on  that  subject  wUl  in  future 
be  done  away. 

Foreshortening,  or  cutting  in,  is  an  approved 
method  of  pruning,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
training  hedge-row  trees  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  to  benefit  the  lancHord,  without  doing  much 
injury  to  the  tenant.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  shortening  the  over  hixuriant  side  branches, 
but  not  to  cut  them  to  a  stump,  as  in  snag  prua-- 
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ing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  top  only  of  the  branch 
should  be  cut  off,  and  the  amputation  effected  im- 
mediately above  where  an  axillary  (side  shoot) 
springs  from  the  branch  on  which  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed :  this  may  be  at  the  distance  of 
two,  four,  or  any  other  number  of  feet  from  the 
stem  of  the  tree  ;  and  suppose  the  axillary  branch 
which  is  left  (when  the  top  of  the  branch  is  cut 
off)  is  also  over  luxuriant,  or  looks  unsightly,  it 
should  also  be  shortened  at  its  sub-axillary 
branch,  in  the  same  manner  as  before  described. 

It  is  a  principal  object  in  pruning,  to  encourage 
and  support  one  leading  or  centre  shoot  onlj/  to  a 
tree.  But  as  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are 
two  or  more  top  shoots  nearly  of  a  size,  and  seem- 
ingly contending  for  superiority,  the  most  pro- 
mising shoot  should  be  reserved  for  a  leader,  and 
the  others  foreshortened,  in  the  manner  here  be? 
fore  described. 

By  this  simple  method  of  pruning,  the  principal 
stream,  or  current  of  sap,  is  diverted  into  od« 
channel,  the  centre  branch  of  the  tree,  which  in- 
creases in  cubic  measure,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sap,  or  other  nutriment  which  flows 
through  it,  in  the  flux  and  reflux  from  the  roots  to 
the  leaves,  and  from  the  leaves  to  the  roots. 

The  branches  of  trees  pruned  in  this  manner 
are  always  kept  within  due  bounds ;  they  do  not 
extend  over  the  adjoining  land  to  the  injury  of 
tjie  occupier,  s^t  least,  not  ujntil  the  stem  of  tlio 
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tree  rises  to  a  beight  (oat  of  tbe^reacb  of  pruDing), 
when  the  top  branches  can  do  comparative! j  little 
injury  to  the  land.  By  adopting  ibis  system  of 
pruning,  the  bad  effects  ot close  and  snaj  pruning 
will  be  avoided  ;  the  country  will  be  ornamented ; 
and  the  conununity  at  large,  as  welt  as  indi\idua1s, 
besefited. 

Little  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  train- 
ing; I  have  before  advised  that  ail  cankered 
young  trees  be  cut  off  near  to  the  gruund  when 
the  hedge  is  cut  the  first  time;  but  when  young 
trees  appear  healthy  at  that  time,  they  should  be 
lefl  stand,  and  be  treated  as  I  have  before  described 
under  the  head  of  Foreshortening :  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  this  applies  to  the  over  luxuriant  > 
side  branches  only ;  for  the  small  ones  act  as  so 
many  anxiliaries  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
tree,  and  they  do  no  injury  to  the  occupiers  oE 
the  adjoining  land. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ott  Guarding  Young  Hedges. 

1  NOW  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  some  of  thr 
methods  practised  for  guarding  young  hedges. 

These  differ,  more  or  less,  in  most  districts ;  but 
1  believe  the  system  of  guarding  by  whins,  (furzOf, 
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gofse,  &c.  &c.)  is  peculiar  to  some  parts  of  Nor- 
folk ;  at  leasts  I  have  never  seen  it  practised  to 
any  great  extent  elsewhere.  As  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  practice,  1  will  first  describe  it,  and  then 
assign  my  reasons  for  disapproving  of  it, 

^  It  is  customary  to  sow  the  whin  seed,  or  to  set 
the  plants  in  rows  on  thorn-hedge  banks,  some- 
times above,  sometimes  below,  and  at  other  times 
both  above  and  below,  the  rows  of  thorns.  Opi- 
nions (even  where  the  method  is  practised)  are 
much  at  variance  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
the  system.  Its  advocates  assert,  that  whins  nou- 
rish young  quicksets,  and  encourage  their  growth : 
while  the  opponents  of  the  measure  insist,  that 
whins  stagnate  the  growth  of  thorns,  by  robbing 
their  roots  of  nourishment.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
either  of  those  opinions,  for  I  believe  that  whins 
neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  thorns,  provided  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  overtop  the  young  quick- 
sets: this  is  readily  accounted  for  in  the  natural 
habits  of  the  two  plants.  Whins  producing  papi- 
lionaceous flowers,  and  bearing  seed  pods  (legu- 
men),  do  not  subsist  entirely  upon  the  same  food 
as  thorns  bearing  haws  or  stone  fruit  (drupa),  con- 
sequently those  plants  will  both  thrive  when  grow- 
ing in  conjunction,  if  they  have  equal  benefit  of 
light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  and  the  soil  conge- 
nial to  both.  But  allowing  this  opinion  to  be  as 
correctly  founded  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  not 
fi   sufficient  reason  for   continuing  the  slovenly 
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UDhusbaiid-like  practice  of  growing  Uiose  plauti 
upon  the  same  hedge-row  bank. 

If  whins  were  grown,  in  close  rows,  by  the  side! 
of  vhite-lhoru  hedges,  they  might  (to  a  certain  ex- 
tent) be  considered  as  guard  fences:  but  that  i> 
very  rarely  the  case:  for  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  niDety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  there  is 
only  to  be  seen  whin  baslies  growing  here  and 
there  along  the  banks  of  hedge-rows.  Goldsmith 
describes  furze  or  whin  fences  properly  :  he  calls 
them  straggling  and  unpro/ttalle,  to  which  I  will 
add,  disgusting  in  appearance  when  misplaced, 
which  they  certainly  must  be  on  the  borders  of 
bighly  cultivated  arable  fields;  and  no  farm,  nor 
fanniog  establishment,  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
regulated  while  any  thing  remains  ont  of  its  places 
But  custom  and  habit  reconcile  us  to  all  thiDgS. 
whether  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  This  re- 
flection has  frequently  occurred  to  me,  when  in 
company  with  some  celebrated  agricnltDrists  in 
ibis  district.  I  have  observed  these  gentlemen 
viewing  their  highly  cultivated  and  beautiful^ 
drilled  fields  with  seeming  deUght,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  appeared  to  be  totally  insensihle 
to  the  disgusting  appearance  of  the  huge,  obso- 
lete clay  or  marl  pits,  unoccupied  or  uncultivated, 
in  the  centres  of  those  very  fields  ;  or  of  the  unpro-. 
fitable  and  untidy  objects  (the  wliins)  which  wero 
scattered  about  the  borders  of  the  fields.  Th«i 
thought  did  not  seem  to  strike  them,  that  it  WM 
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not  only  possible,  but  proper,  to  remove  those  whiiui 
(if  necessary  they  should  be  cultivated)  from  tha 
hedge-rows,  and  to  place  them  round  the  old  marl 
or  clay  pits,  wherp  they  would  be  at  once  useful 
and  ornamental.  This  is  a  common  remark  by 
strangers  who  visit  this  country ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  occupiers  cannot,  or  rather  will 
noty  see  it  in  the  same  light.  I  have,  however, 
great  hopes  that  this  stain  upon  the  Norfolk  hus- 
bandry will  be  wiped  away,  because,  in  all  the 
conversations  I  have  had  on  the  subject,  I  have 
never  yet  heard  one  rational  or  well-founded  ar- 
gument advanced  in  support  of  the  practice. — 
Sound  reasoning  will  ultimately  work  its  way,  and 
overcome  prejudice. 

Arguments  on  this  subject  have  sometimes  clos^ 
ed  in  the  following  manner : — For  elucidation,  I 
call  the  whin-growing  farmer,  Mr.  A.  and  the  im- 
pertinent inquisitor,  Mr.  B. 

Mr.  A.  having  tried  every  other  shift  in  defence 
of  bis  favourite  practice,  and  having  been  suo- 
ce8Bf\dly  combated  by  B.  he  brings  forward  the 
Oame  as  a  subterfuge  or  dernier  resort^  and  the 
argument  is  resumed  in  nearly  the  following 
terms. 

A. — **  Sir,  I  must  confess,  that  your  arguments 
and  reasoning  against  the  practice  of  growing 
whins  on  hedge-row  banki^  though  not  convince 
iDg,  do  appear  a  little  plausible;  and  1  might, 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  follow  your  advice^  but 
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I  (wko,  b;  tke  bv,  is  a  verr  peremp- 
tmj  and  sbibaiy  man)  says,  that  I  muti  lemt. 
wty  kdgc-iow  bsBki  Dodbtitrbrd,  for  the  protect 
ties  «f  gasK ;  and  surely  yoa  woald  not  vish  nm 
to  na  Ihe  kazard  of  qDarreliiiig  witb  the  stewaid^- 
Ibr  Uiere  is  no  knowing  what  means  he  might  takai 
of  mtsrepresenting  ne  to  mv  landlord,  who,  of  all> 
lata  nfMMt  eaitli,  I  am  ibe  most  desiroas  of  oblig^t 
iagi  asd  I  therefore  tbiak  it  will  be  most  prndenti 
for  ne  to  allow  the  whins  to  grow  upon  my  hedge-t 
rows.  aloBg  with  the  other  natural  produce  of  tbio, 
earth,  aa  a  protectioo  for  the  game."  ( 

B. — "  Sir,  this  b  so  much  the  way  of  the  world, 
(always  ready  to  shift  the  toad  from  oar  own 
shoulders,  &c.  Sic.)  tliat  I  cannot  particulttrhf 
Uame  yon  ;  and  I  so  far  agree  with  you  in  opinion,  i 
that  stewards  are  freqoeutly  very  obnoxious  cba^-, 
racters ;  b«t  I  must  say,  I  have  never  yet  met  witii 
any  of  them  socb  egregious  fools  as  to  believe  thak 
pheasants  build  their  nests  on  Ihe  tops  of  thistles 
in  Jttll  blossom,  and  on  docks  iajull  seed ;  or  that 
partridges  usually  hatch  their  youog  in  com  hoT' 
vtrl.  The  tact  is,  Mr.  A.  because  you  are  request- 
ed to  keep  yonr  hedge-rows  undisturbed  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  you  make  that  tf 
pretext"  for  preserving  rubbish  raiiiid  your  Geld* 
the  whole  year^  hence,  the  seeds  of  thistles,  docks, 
and   other    pernicious   weeds   (nurtured   by   the 

•ns),  arc  blown  about  in  antuuin,  to  the  great 
>yance  of  the  public,  and  to  your  own  eertaJn 
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loab  And  as  to  Ibie  whins,  i  thiak  yoar  laadohi 
'wiU.Dot  object  to  yoar  sabstitatii^  yoar  old  clay 
pils^  and  other  waste  places  on  jaat  t^rm,  as  wlnn 
poeserves  for  game,  in  lien  of  yoar  hedge-row 
oaiiers,  which  are  more  properly  preserves  for  rats 
and  other  vermin,  the  enemies  of  game,  than  &r 
the  game  titemselves." 

EiioDgh,  and  probably  more  than  enough^  hav- 
ing been  here  said  upon  wfain*gaard  fences,  1  will 
new  tnm  to  a  more  efiectoal  method.  Guard  fencesi 
made  of  posts,  with  doable  or  triple  rail^,  hav^ 
been  recommended.  Such  fences  are  efficient,  b«t 
ralher  too  expensive  in  districts  where  rough  tim- 
ber b  scarce.  There  is  a  simple,  but  very  neee»- 
saiy  appendage  to  a  rail  fenoe>  which  I  tliHik> 
shfMdd  never  be  omitted;  it  is*  what  I-  call  a  mid* 
die.  brace.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  sawn  timber, 
s  part  of  a  rail>  or  even  a  strong  hedge  stake,  s^ 
upright,  with  one  end  on,  or  in  the  ground;  and 
placed  equidistant  between  two  posts,  and  the  railB 
nailed  to  the  brace.  The  advantages  derided  from 
following  this  practice^  are  obvious ;  but,  as  tiiey 
iMi^-  mot.  strike  persons^  who  have  not*  exprn*^ 
mioed^the  benefits  of  them,  I'  wfll  here  eDumerate^ 
afeir  of  thdse  advantages. 

Suppose  the  rails  to  be  nine- feet  longi(im^  witfr- 
osldbBaces),  they  mast  either  be-made^  very  strongs 
(omiaeq^Milty  mmeoessafffly'  expawive)»  or  thsjr 
vpill  bo  liable. to>be'%vokea  wbear'aay  persenr  set* 
fiM»*  iqpevthMirai^tfing^  ovter!dieft^BR>e;  ^Htmm 
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lAea  nailed  to  the  middle  braces,  the  bearing! 
will  be  reduced  from  nine  to  four  and  a  half  feet 
Heavy  stock  pressing  a^inst  niDe-feet  rails  (with- 
oat  braces)  are  apt  to  break  tliem  ;  but  vrhea  the 
rails  are  nailed  to  braces,  ooe  rail  cannot  be  rea- 
dily broken,  for  the  whole  act  for  their  mntua) 
support,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Sheep 
are  apt  to  rub  against  rails,  and  dislodge  them 
from  tlietr  hold  in  the  mortise,  but  this  cannot 
happen  wbeu  the  rails  are  nailed  to  middle  braces. 
AFhen  braces  are  used,  the  mortises  in  the  posts 
may  be  made  sulGcienlly  large  to  admit  the  ends 
of  the  rails  to  slip  easy  into  them  i  air  is  then  freely 
admitted  into  the  mortises,  aud  the  ends  of  the 
rails  are  presented  from  rottiiig  prematurely. 
Iliis  desirable  abject  cannot  be  obtained  when 
braces  are  not  used,  because  the  ends  of  the  rails 
roust  be  driven  tight  into  the  mortise,  which  not 
unfrequeotly  splits  the  post  in  the  lirst  instance, 
aad  if  not  spQt,  the  ends  of  the  rails  very  soon 
become  leudcr.  Post  and  rail  fences  are  most, 
necessary  to  guard  young  fences  on  the  sides  of 
permanent  pasture,  grazed  by  heavy  stock,  and 
least  necessary  against  arable  land,  where  the 
pasture  comes  round  in  lour,  five,  or  six  years 
only,  according  to  the  rotation  of  cropping.  The 
county  of  Norfolk  is  very  generally  so  circum- 
stanced, and  the  usual  method  uf  guarding  (inde- 
pendent of  whins),  is  as  follows.  Suppose  the 
land  is  cultivated  upon  the  four-course  shill,  and. 
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the  fence  made  in  autumn  upon  a  clover  layer, 
broken  up  and  sown  with  wheat;  a  trench  is 
opened  along  the  top  of  the  bank  above  the  thorn- 
sets,  into  which  is  set  a  thick  row  of  thorn  bushes,- 
or  other  bushwood  tops ;  the  earth  is  then  banked 
up  against  the  brushwood  to  keep  it  steady,  and 
the  top  of  the  brush  is  cut  off  square,  about  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  bank ;  this  prevents  the 
brush  from  being  acted  upon  and  deranged  by 
high  winds,  and  gives  the  whole  a  neat  appear- 
ance. The  <lead  fence  prevents  hares  from  tracing 
along  the  bank  and  eating  the  young  quicksets ; 
and,  on  bleak  situations,  it  shelters  and  encourages 
the  growth  of  the  thorn.  No  other  guarding 
should  be  required  the  first  year,  because  clean 
farmers  have  no  grass  amongst  their  wheat  stub- 
bles, but  in  certain  cases,  such  as  adverse  seasons, 
tenants  changing  occupations,  &c.  it  is  found  ad- 
visable to  turn  sheep  upon  wheat  stubbles ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  a  row  of  hurdles  is  set  on  the 
ditch  side  of  the  bank  to  guard  the  young  quick. 

Turnips  follow  wheat  in  the  rotation ;  when 
they  are  eat  upon  the  ground,  the  young  fence  is 
guarded  by  hurdles  on  the  ditch  side,  and  the 
brushwood  fence  guards  the  opposite  side. 

Barley  follows  turnips,  and  no  guarding  is  re- 
quired, unless  when  the  young  grass  plants  are  pas- 
tared  :  but  this  is  a  practice  not  to  be  recommended 
generally,  although  allowable    in  certain  cases ; 
sacb,  for  instance,  arising  from  the  first  lav  o 


nature  (necessity),  seasons,  local  situations,  soil, 
8tc.  &c.  &c.  Wlien  tbe  young  clovers  are  pas- 
tared,  the  ditch  side  of  tbe  bank  is  guarded  by 
hurdles.  From  this  review  it  appears,  that  ve 
arrive  at  the  fourth  year  before  any  material  pre- 
caution is  required  in  guarding  the  young  hedge; 
but  in  thai  year  more  attention  is  necessary.  If 
the  clover  is  grazed  by  neat  cattle  and  horses, 
both  sides  of  the  feace  arc  guarded  by  hurdles,  set 
at  a  proper  distance,  to  prevent  stock  from  reach- 
ing the  tops  of  the  thorns  ;  but  if  grazed  by  sheep, 
the  ditch  side  onli/  requires  to  be  guarded  by  hur- 
dles, and  the  brush  fence  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
is  lined  or  strengthened,  by  having  more  brush 
added  to  the  former,  and  the  bank  new  done  up. 
By  the  time  tlie  second  rotation  is  near  at  an  end, 
or  in  the  eighth  yeur,  the  hedge  (if  properly  ma- 
naged) will  have  become  a  good  fence  of  itself, 
unless  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut  it  be- 
fore that  time.  This  operation  will  be  treated  of 
hereafter. 

It  may  appear  ridiculous  that  I  should  think  it 
necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  arrangement  of 
fences,  tbe  gate-posts  should  be  set  in  the  line  of 
the  quicksets  or  live  fence,  and  not  in  the  line  of 
the  guard  or  dead  fence.  Yet,  simple  as  this  re- 
mark certainly  is,  it  is  a  very  necessary  one,  and 
applicable  to  various  districts,  not  even  excepting 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  No  fanner,  however 
expert,  or  celebrated  he  may  be,  in  his  practice  of 
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the  principal  branches  of  husbandry,  should  ever 
consider  it  beneath  his  notice  to  look  into  the 
minutiae  of  the  operative  part^  for  if  he  does,  he  is 
certain  to  have  errors  committed  by  those  to 
whom  he  delegates  the  trust,  and  who,  if  not 
less  capable  of  judging,  are  certainly  less  in- 
ierested  in  the  ulterior  object.  Hence,  we  fre- 
quently«see  a  carpenter,  or  other  workman,  pu^ 
down  the  gate-posts  in  line  with  the  guard  fence 
(and  not  with  the  live  fence,  as  it  ought  to  be,)  be- 
cause it  makes  the  job  look  well ;  and  as  the  far- 
mer takes  only  a  cursory  view  of  the  job,  he  se- 
conds the  workman's  opinion,  that  it  is  well  done. 
But,  when  the  hedge  becomes  a  sufficient  fence  of 
itself,  and  the  guard  is  removed,  the  error  which, 
has  been  committed,  in  misplacing  the  gate-posts, 
IS  then  discovered ;  and,  as  it  would  be  attended 
with  some  trouble  and  exp^ise  to  remove  them 
into  their  proper  places,  they  are  generally  left  to 
remain  in  the  situations  where  they  were  originally 
put  by  the  workman,  to  make  his  job  look  well ; 
and  consequently,  a  gap  is  left  between  each  post 
and  the  hedge.  These  are  sometimes  stopped  by 
brushwood,  by  old  hurdles,  or  by  pieces  of  rails ; 
but  they  are  also  not  unfrequently  left  unstopped, 
which  is  convenient  enough  when  the  gate  is  shnt, 
as  they  serve  as  creep-holes  to  the  sheep,  and  save 
the  shepherd  the  trouble  of  opening  and  shutting 
the  gate.  It  is  true,  those  harmless  and  useful 
animals  (the  sheep)  leave  a  portion  of  their  fleeces 
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•o  Ao  sides  of  tbe  cree[>-holes;  grad  ihey  a]so 
oceanonally  meet  vitb  a  few  bmises  when  nmniiig 
the  gauotiet,  particularly  wbeo  their  keeper  n 
Bisisted  bj  his  faithful  coinpanioo. 

There  are  various  other  methods  practised  for 
gaarding  j'ouDg  hedges;  bat  these  I  sball  avoid 
meDtioDiog,  the  forgoing  baviiig  been  sufficient 
for  giving  me  an  opportanity  of  pointing  out  same 
practices  which  I  consider  to  be  erroneous. 


CHAPTER  TV. 
Oh  Cutliug  Hedges. 

Ore  I  commence  my  remarks  on  the  system 
Imode  of  cutting  hedges.  I  will  describe  the 
edge  tools  which  I  have  fouad  most  proper  for 
performing  the  operation. 

The  Bill-kooi. 
There  are  so  many  varieties  of  bill-books  in  use, 
iLat  it  may  be  said,  almost  every  district  in  the 
kingdom  has  a  hook  peculiar  to  itself;  and  every 
workman  (from  beio^  accustomed  to  the  use  ofhia 
own  hook)  believes  it,  to  be  the  summit  of  perfec* 
tion,  in  shape,  make,  and  efficacy ;  whik,  in  reality, 
it  may  not  only  be  an  imperfect,  but  a  very  im- 
proper implement,  for  performing  the  operalioa 
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for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  true,  that  a  skilfal 
and  persevering  workman  will  contrive  to  execute 
an  arduous  task  with  tools  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose :  but  the  same  person  would  prpbably 
have  completed  the  task  in  half  the  given  time^  in 
a  more  perfect  manner^  and  with  greater  ease  to 
himself,  had  he  been  provided  with  tools  proper 
for  the  job  he  had  undertaken. 

Among  the  endless  variety  of  bill-hooks  in  use, 
some  approach  to  perfection,  while  others  are  quite 
the  reverse.  I  cannot  instance  a  greater  contrast 
than  exists  between  the  Norfolk  bill-hook  and  that 
in  use  in  Oxrordshire.  The  efficacy  of  those  two 
hooks  is  so  essentially  different,  that,  with  the  for- 
mer, it  is  nearly  impossible  to  cut  up,  when  a  stub 
is  to  be  taken  off  near  the  ground  ^  while  with  the 
latter  (in  a  similar  case)  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
cut  down,  without  danger  of  spoiling  the  hook* 
The  Norfolk  hook  is,  in  fact,  only  fit  for  an  old 
woman  to  chop  sticks  with ;  but  the  Oxfordshire 
hook  is  a  proper  tool  for  an  expert  woodman  to 
handle,  and  I  therefore  strongly  recommend  that 
admirable  implement  for  general  use.  These  hooks 
are  used,  with  great  effect,  in  cutting  the  under- 
wood in  Minster  woods,  near  Witney,  Oxen,  from 
whence  they  may  be  obtained,  of  proper  size, 
shape,  and  temper;  they  may  also  be  had  at 
almost  any  country  blacksmith's  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.  I  mention  Witnejr»  because  I  know  they 
are  made  perfect  in  that  neighbourhood. 


Batdul. 

Tbis  is  a  userol  and  Terr  eflOcacioos  tool ;  it  is 
nesrly  nDifonn  in  sbape  CTery  vhere,  und  only 
Taricft  in  size  aoil  wt-ight,  according  to  the  natnre 
of  ILe  vofk  Tor  wbicb  it  is  intended.  Everr 
bedge-CuKer  sboald  be  provided  whb  a  band;. 
ligbt,  well-tempered  batcbet. 

7%e  Seimitar. 
This  is  an  implemeot  nut  in  general  use  ;  it  is 
adapted  For  bnisbing  up  tbc  sides  of  hedges  (an 
operation  much  preferable  to  clipping)  :  the  blade 
in  some  degree  resembles  that  of  the  weapon  from 
wbich  it  takes  its  name,  vith  this  essential  dif' 
fereucc  ;  the  inner  or  concave  side  of  the  hedge 
scimitar  is  made  sharp  for  cutting,  (and  not  the 
convex,  as  in  the  warlike  weapon).  The  blade  of 
this  implement  (which  should  be  well  tempered) 
is  about  twentv  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
hair  or  two  incites  broad  ;  it  is  bent  a  little  to  one 
wde  at  the  shoulder,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
handle;  this  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
man, and  is  made  to  incline  either  to  the  right  or 
Icll  side,  in  conformity  with  the  hand  hfi  uaualir 
works  with,  and  h  called  right  or  left  handed, 
accordingly.  The  handle  is  made  of  tough  ash, 
Tight,  and  abont  four  feet  in  length.  Tbis  is  an 
admirable  implement  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
■irorkman ;  and  where   it  is   properly  used,   tbc 
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hedges  are  kept  in  liie  neatest  possiUe  order,  >at«. 
comparativelj  trifling  expense^ 

Hedge-cutiing. 

The:RB  is  a  general  rule  wliich -should  be  jMnr^icit- 
larfy  alttended  to  in  performing  the  o>pera?tion  of 
cutting  irhite-thorn  hedges,  or  indeed  in  catting 
ahnost  every  bush  or  tree,  and  a^v«r  sbouM  he 
departed  from  but  vptm  partioidtr  oooasioM. 
This  grand  or  golden  rule  is  comprised  in  two 
ahcrt  words  of  one  sy Ihible-*-CM  i^.  I  maik  dns 
expression  strongly,  becaise  I  consider  the  prao* 
lice  to  which  it  alludes  of  great  importanoe ;  ^attd  I 
wdl  know  that  many  intelligent  men  who  have 
never  given  the  matter  a  thought,  do  not  (eveft  at 
the  present  day)  know  that  there  is  any  differente 
in  the  effect  between  cutting  ttp  and  cutiingdaim, 
A  moment's  re6ection  will  show,  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  for  an  edge  tool  to  pass  through  a  piece  of 
timber,  without  causing  a  severe  pressure  agianst 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  wood,  because  the  tool 
occupies  space.  The  teeth  of  a  saw  drag  the 
chips  out  of  the  cut,  and  give  the  space  requisite 
for  the  tool  to  pass ;  but  an  edge  tool  can  only 
pass  by  pressure. 

Suppose  a  piece  of  timber  to  be  laid  horixontally, 
and  a  heavy  edge  tool  to  be  let  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  the  middle  of  it,  l^e  pressure  will  be  eqttal 
on  both  sides :  this  is  the  effect  catised  by  shears^ 


■  rBppag  b»Js«;  th»  cnfa  of  the  rtrt.  Md  At 
ifcaoC  or  InK^  cal  al^  are  alfte  njired. 

Ajahi ;  ippMe  the  piece  of  timber  to  be  laid 
lifiK  ■  jispe  or  inc&aed  pboe ;  the  prepare  from 
■roTthe  mse  wiO  be  proportiombly  greater 
e  tower  than  opon  ibe  nppcr  eikl  of  the 
f  wood,  accordii^  to  tile  incline  of  the  plane 
I  (he  timber  is  laid.  And  in  cnttin^  tbe 
a  bash  or  Tonng  tree  vfaicb  is  growing 
upright,  if  the  blov  is  itntci  dotcn,  nearl*  the 
whole  pressure  faUi  oa  the  stub,  which  is  tberebr 
I  jdMtt«red  to  pieces,  while  the  tiem  cat  off  is  left 
sookI  :  bot  when  the  blow  is  struck  vp,  (as  it 
alwaja  should  be),  the  effect  is  reTerscd  ;  the  itub 
is  then  left  sound  and  smooth,  and  the  stem  cot 
off  is  shattered. 

When  trees  or  bashes  are  cut  than,  and  the 
stabs  left  fhatlered,  (as  they  ineTitably  must  be 
when  no  treated),  the  wet  desceada  throngh  the 
clefts  of  the  stub  into  the  stool  or  cron-n  of  the 
roots  i  it  there  generates  canker,  and  prodaces 
premature  decay  in  the  plant.  The  young  shoot* 
which  spring  from  such  stubs  may  be  numerous, 
hut  they  will  be  puny  and  feeble,  scarce  able  to 
support  tbeir  own  weight  and  the  first  high  wind, 
or  heavy  fall  of  snow,  will  break  them  down. 
This  is  frequently  tbe  ease  when  a  hedge  is  cut  in 
this  manner;  the  snow  bears  tbe  whole  mass  of 
young  shoots  into  Ibe  ditch,  when,  if  not  entirely 
vpoiled,  Ihey  are  very  much  injured,  and  the  only 
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remedy  is  to  cut  the  whole  to  the  stab  a  second 
time.  Even  under  this  calamity,  it  is  but  seldom 
the  &rmer  attributes  his  misfortune  to  the  right 
cause:  he  attaches  the  whole  blame  to  the  ele- 
ments, never  dreaming  that  he  himself  is  in  the 
lesst  culpable  from  inattention.  When  hedges 
are  cut  up,  the  stub  is  left  sound  and  smooth,  the 
wet  does  not  penetrate  through  the  stub  into 
the  crown  of  the  roots,  canker  is  not  encouraged, 
and  the  young  shoots  grow  up  strong  and  healthy, 
and  able  to  contend  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather.  However  plausible  this  reasoning  may 
be,  I  do  not  expect  it  will  make  so  much  impress 
suon  as  could  be  wished,  because  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  contending  successfully  against  deep- 
rooted  prejudice.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  beg 
leave  to  relate  the  following  short  anecdote.  A 
few  years  ago,  being  in  company  with  a  neigh* 
hour  (a  very  honest  worthy  man,  but  not  a  little  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  his  own  practice  as  a  farmer), 
oar  conversation  turned  upon  the  principle  of  cut- 
ting  hedges.  My  arguments  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  my  neighbour's  mind ;  but  he  at  last 
consented  (as  a  matter  of  favour)  that  a  part  of  a 
hedg^,  then  under  the  operation  of  cutting,  upon 
his  farm,  should  be  cut  up  in  the  manner  I  recomr- 
mended,  and  that  the  other  part  should  be  cut 
downiti  the  usual  way.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  summer,  I  happened  to  call  upon  my 
neighbour:  he  immediately  intrbdnced  the  hedges* 


cattiBg  storr,  and,  with  great  exullaUon,  infamted 
ma,  that  he  could  now  prove,  to  a  certainty,  that 
it  was  all  nonsense  I  had  so  long  been  talidng' 
about  cutting  up,  for  (cuntiaued  he)  joar  part  oC 
tha  hedge  does  not  grow  a  bit  better  than  miiie^ 
nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  it  grows  quite  so  vetL, 
This  assertion  (taking  into  consideralion  froim 
wbenoe  it  came)  did  not  in  the  le^&t  surprise  met 
L  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  lake  a  view  ufi 
the  hedge  :  this  was  agreed  to,  and  away  ve  wen^. 
ay  friend  all  the  way  priding'  himself  on  his  prite- 
deuce  in  adhering  to  old  practices,  and  exulting) 
over  my  supposed  defeat.  On  tbe  first  view  of  ihtt 
hedge  it  certainly  appearedintbe  state  as  described:^ 
by  my  friend,  with  this  variation, — there  was  ui 
apparent  difference  in  the  growth  from  eod  to  enA 
the  whole  had  made  miserably  weak  shoots.  K 
then  got  into  the  ditch,  and  minutely  examintnj^ 
the  stubs,  soon  discovered  the  cloven  foot.  L' 
requested  my  friend  to  show  ue  one  stub  that 
bad  been  cut  up.  He  examined  again  and  ^aio, 
but  not  one  could  he  find.  He  was  struck  witfei , 
astonisiuaaent,  and,  (according  to  the  couDtiji 
phrase),  stared  like  a  stuck  pig.  He  could scarcelp 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  He  said^ 
be  coald  in  no  way  account  for  this  extraordiDaryt 
circumstance,  otherwise  than  that  some  maliciotm 
person  must  liave  mangled  the  stubs  after'  th« 
hedge  was  cut.  He  was  guile  sure  that  a  part  ha^ 
be«n  cut  up,  for  that  be  bad  given  John  positivai 
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orders  to  do  so ;  and  John,  who  bad  worked  twen^ 
yean  upon  the  farm,  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
best  hedge-cutters  in  the  country.  He  had  such 
foil  confidence  in  John,  tiiat  be  bad  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  look  after  him.  John  was  then  called 
np^  and  questioned  upon  the  subject.  He  said,  it 
wHs  veiy  true  tliat  he  had  received  such  orders 
from  master,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  bavd 
ojieyed;  but  finding  tliat  his  bill-hook  was  not  fit' 
for  cuiiiny  up,  and  as  he  knew  that  it  was  a  non^ 
sensical  piece  of  business  altogether,  he.tfaougM 
it  was  best  to  finish  the  hedge  in  the  old  way,  at 
be  never  expected  to  hear  any  more  about  tihflf 
matter;  and  as  he  had  been  a  hedge-cutter  erei^ 
since  he  was  able  to  work,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
DO  person  could  inform  him  better  than  he  knew^ 
about  the  business.  v^^  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  sequel. '  Hy*  / 
oli|e6t  in  narrating  this  anecdote  is,  to  showtErer'  .  f 
absurdity  of  a  farmer  undertaking  nn  experimetft,' 
and  entrusting  the  executive  part  thereof  to  it' 
labourer,  from  whose  report  be  makes  hti^  mfaidf" 
up  cm  the  subject.     Every  farmer  who  is  desirotii^ 
of  ^ving  an  experiment  a  fair  trial,  should  ^lAer^ 
perforin  the  operative  part  himself,  or  see  that  it 
is  done  correctly.     He  should  never  decide  ftpc^ 
practical  subjects  from  the  reporfs  of  othiBlrs. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Cutting  of  Hedge*  conlinued. 


^M  AMOXGST  the  various  raetbodsofcuttuigbedges, 
H  there  is  oae  of  a  very  barbarous  nature,  called  (in 
Norfolk)  Buck-stalling.  The  operatioa  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  down  the  tops  of  bashes  to 
about  two  feet  from  the  stubs,  then  slashing  and 
shattering  the  stems  to  pieces,  until  they,  id  some 
degree,  resemble  the  buros  or  head  of  an  aged 
back,  from  which  resemblance  I  apprehend  tbii 
rainous  custom  derives  its  name. 

This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity,  probably 

•oeval  with  the  forest  laws  of  William  the  Con- 

qaeror,  and  bis  immediate  successors:  I  am  in- 

^_     ductd  to  think  so,  fiom  remarking  the  fine  browaa 

^B    for    deer   produced    from    buck-stalled    bushes. 

^V    There  are  still  to  be  found  some  modern  Gothi 

who  practise  buck-stalling,  but  these  are  men  who 

have  either  not  given  the  subject  a  thought,  or 

are  blinded  by  prejudice.     Tlie  chop  stick  hill- 

■  hook  of  Korfolk  is  admirably  adapted  for  slashing 
and  buck-stalling,  and  I  am  sorry  lo  say  it  is  but 
loo  often  used  for  that  purpose. 

It  appears  that  most  laudlords  in  this  connty 

are  aware   of  the  impropriety  of  buck-stalling; 

^H^   for  it  is  customary  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  cove- 

^H  vantsof  leases,  to  the  eSectthat  "  the  tenant  «A<|^ 
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not  buck-stall,  or  caase  to  be  buck-stalled^  any  of 
the  hedges  upon  the  demised  farm  ;'*  yet  such  is 
the  force  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  established 
customs,  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohi- 
bition, the  practice  is  still  continued,  and  that^  in 
some  instances,  in  the  face  of  some  of  the  very 
best  and  most  liberal  landlords  in  the  kingdom 
even  at  the  hazard  of  offending  those  landlords^ 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  covenants  of  the 
tenants'  leases. 

Cutting  and  scouring  is  commendable  (at  least 
whea  compared  with  buck-stalling)^  and  is  a 
common  practice  in  Norfolk:  the  term  impUes 
cutting  the  hedge,  and  scouring  the  ditch.  This 
operation  is  performed  periodically,  in  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  years,  according  to  the  growth 
of  the  hedge,  and  course  of  cultivation  on  the  ad* 
joining  lands.  In  this  practice  the  bushes  are  all 
cut  off  a  few  inches  from  the  face  of  the  bank;  and 
are  generally  cut  up ;  because  the  hatchet  is  use4 
in  place  of  the  bill-hook,  owing  to  the  stems  being 
too  strong  for  the  latter  implement  to  operate 
upon  them  with  effect.  After  the  bushes  are 
cut  off,  the  ditch  is  scoured  out,  and  the  bank 
faced  up. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  method  of  cutting 
which  I  will  here  notice.  The  whole  of  the  stems 
(whether  weak  or  strong)  are  cut  indiscriminately 
to  the  same  level;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
strong  stubs  pushing  out  proportionably  strong 


ihools,  overtop  and  overpower  llieir  weak  neigh- 
Dours,  and  cause  Uiem  to  dwindle  and  die;  bcQce 
ortginale  tbe  gaps  or  vacancies  which  are  ge- 
aerally  seen  in  hedges  so  treated.  I  flatter  my- 
lelf  that  I  shall,  in  the  end,  point  out  a  method 
much  preferable  to  that  of  cutting  and  scouring; 
but  8S  I  by  no  means  consider  this  a  despisable 
practice,  I  will  here  point  out  a  few  practical 
Mots  relating  thereto,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
those,  who,  either  throujjh  preference,  or  in  con" 
formity  with  the  covenants  of  their  engagements, 

B  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  system. 

When  old  hedges  are  cut  in  this  manner,  a  small 
portion  of  the  shoot  from  the  preceding  cutting 
should  be  left  on  the  stubs  (tbe  young  vood  is 
denoted  by  tbe  smooth  bark  on  the  stem) ;  the 
•hoots  from  the  buds  of  tbe  young  wood  are  iuva- 
r^ably  much  strunger  than  those  ii'om  the  buds  of 
ihe  old,  or  rough  barked  wood  :  but  it  not  un&e- 

Juently  happens  that  the  buds  in  the  rough  bark 
ecome  efiete  ;  consequently,  when  a  stub  of  this 
description  is  cut  below  tbe  young  wood,  it  must 
die,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  generative  power; 
Bpd  the  only  chance  of  the  plant  surviving  is,  from 
growing  up  shoots  from  the  roots;  this  is  some- 
ts  the  case,  but  it  more  fretjucnily  happens  that 
(be  plant  dies,  and  leaves  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  An 
|Dch,  or  even  half  an  inch,  of  the  smooth  barked 
Joungwood.is  sufficient  to  be  left  on  the  stub.  From 
hat  has  here  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  hedges 
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managed  upon  the  cutting  and  scouring  principle; 
are  liable  to  have  gaps,  and  still  more  so  upon 
poor  than  upon  rich  land.  The  inconvenience 
arising  from  those  gaps  may  be  remedied,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  proper  attention  in  cutting, 
even  upon  the  catting  and  scouring  principle. 

In  cases  where  there  are  wide  intervals  from 
stub  to  stub,  the  whole  of  the  bushes  should  not 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  stubs ;  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  healthiest  stems  should  be  left  on  the  stubs 
for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  along  the  bank,  ono 
or  two  in  each  interval.  These  stems  should  be 
stripped  (or  nearly  so)  of  their  branches,  and 
notched  at  the  bottom  (in  the  way  which  every 
hedger  knows)  to  form  a  pleach :  these  pleaches 
should  be  laid  in  the  intervals  along  the  line  of 
the  stubs,  and  again  notched,  by  having  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  clean  out  hy  two  strokes  of  the  hilUhooh 
or  hatchet f  and  the  depth  of  the  wound  better  than 
half  through  the  stem :  these  notches  should  h% 
made  at  the  places  from  whence  young  shoots  are 
required,  for  the  stems  will  assuredly  throw  out 
young  shoots  from  the  places  where  they  have  been 
wounded!  These  stems  should  also  be  pegged 
down  close  to  the  bank,  and  have  some  earth 
Banked  up  to  them;  for  'upon  good  soils,  and  in 
favourable  seasons,,  thty  will  not  unfreque^tly 
Atrike  root  from  the  stems,  and  form  new  stubs, 
which  would  effectually  fill  up  the  vacancies. 
Transplanted  crab  trees  of  three  or  four/^eosif 


growth,   removed  into  the  gaps  of    old  hedges, 

cenerally  succeed,  but  their  beads  should  not  be 
,  eut  oir  at  the  lime  of  planting,  because,  if  cut,  the 

^oots  from  the  tliorn  stuba  would  soon  overtop 
L-  and  overpower  them. 

I  *   I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  all  old 
I  bedges,  upon  every  soil,  and  in  every  situation,  c 
r  pe  restored;     but  I  do   believe  that,   with   very 
I    trifling   attention,   a   great   many  may  be.     The 

Sgriculture  and  rural  managemeut  in  Normandy, 
I  and  in  olber  provinces  in  France,  have  been 
I  censured,  because  there  are  no  hedges,  I  think 
I  this  is  unjust;  the  French  do  not  pretend  to  have 
[  hedges.  Let  us  look  at  home;  view  the  hedges 
I  by  the  road  sides  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  many 
I  Ather  parts  of  the  kingdom;  you  sec  here  and 
I  Aere  a  bush,  it  is  true,  just  sufficient  to  mark  the . 
I  mte  of  the  road,  or,  perhaps,  to  prove  the  instinct, 
I  and  try  the  honesty  of  the  sheep  and  other  stock 
f  parsing  to  the  London  market;  fur,  as  to  fencei, 
I  uiat  is  totally  out  of  the  question  ;  jet,  these  are 
r  pur  boasted  hedges,  these  are  the  beauty  and 
I  'ornament  of  the  country,  about  which  we  crow,  and 
I  exult  over  the  French:  we  see  the  speck  in  our 
w  ifeighbour's  eye,  but  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  the 
I  beam  in  our  own.  Who  are  most  deserving  of 
I  ridicnlef  Those  who  make  no  pretence ;  or  thoso 
I  vho  do  pretend,  andfaUi  I  expect  this  remark, 
V  added  to  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  will 
^produce  a  retort  courteous,  and  I  shall  be  told,  1 
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pretend  to  write,  but  that  I  had  much  better  let  it 
fdooe:  this  would  be  oue  proof  of  the  blister  takio|( 
eflkct ;  although  I  do  believe  the  remark  would  hp 
correct. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  practical 
hints : — I  have '  frequently  observed  a  gross  error 
in  the  practice  of  banking  up  new  as  well  as  old 
hedges ;    that  is,  in  the  method  of  placing  turf 
(sward,  flag,   or  by  whatever  other  name  it  is 
called  in  different  districts).     My  opinion  is,  that  tb9 
turf  should  be  banked  up  with  the  grass  side  out, 
when  it  will  naturally  take  root,  grow,  and  assist 
in  keeping  the  bank  up.    When  turf  is  cut  in 
squares,  and  placed  one  upon  another,  with  th$ 
grass  sides  down,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
bank,  in  the  manner  that  canal  bankers  call  ramping^ 
a  very  small  part  of  the  grass  only  can  grow  from 
the  joints  of  the  turf;   the  remainder  dies,  tho 
turf  rots,  settles^  and  down  slips  the  bank.     Plenty 
of  instances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  seen  along  the 
Uxbridge  road  leading  from  Hjde  Park  Corner, 
as  well  as  along  the  sides  of  most  of  the  roadi 
.  leading  to  the  metropolis.    It  is  so  far  laudable  i^ 
the  citizens  to  follow  this  practice — they  give  9^ 
ditional  employment  to  a  part  of  our  superabundan|. 
population,  and  thereby  render  emigration  to  tbei 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (to  a  small  extent)  lesf^ 
necessary. 

Cutting  and  laying  is  not  maeh  practised  iff^ 
Norf(pdk«  nor  is  it  so  necessary  in  s^  distiict  pai^f 


I 
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■Table,  vbere  the  hedges  are  composed  of  white- 
thorns.  Where  the  system  is  foltowei],  attention 
BbouM  he  pdd  to  throwing  the  pleaches yroirt  tht 
tills  of  itubi,  and  to  use  dead  slakes  in  preference 
to  lire  ones;  especially  in  districts  where  hedgo 
picking  is  not  common.  Wlien  slakes  of  willow, 
elder,  or  other  sorts  of  wood  liable  to  strike  root,, 
are  used,  the  bark  should  be  stripped  clean  ofT 
before  the  stakes  are  pat  down :  this  will  prevent 
their  growing.  The  same  atlentioD  to  the  method 
of  cutting  is  requisite  in  this  sysiem,  as  iu  that  o' 
cutting  and  scouring.  To  form  a  proper  pleach, 
the  bark,  with  a  smatl  part  of  the  wood,  mast  ho 
cut  or  slipped  down  one  side  of  tbe  stub,  hut 
the  remainder  of  Ihe  stem  slioutd  be  cut  clean  up. 
When  tJiere  are  gaps  in  the  hedge,  tbe  vacancies 
may  be  filled  in  the  manner  directed  nnder  the 
head  of  culting  and  Bconriog.  When  old  hedges, 
having  wide  gaps,  are  to  be  cut  and  laid,  tbe 
line  of  stakes  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  samft 
row  as  the  stubs.  When  perfect  hedges  are  cut 
and  laid,  and  the  pleaches  thrown  from  the  stnbSa 
(as  they  always  should  be  in  a  good  hedge),  the 
■tubs  will  be  left  clear,  and  will  pusii  up  abundaoCQ 
of  strong  shoots;  tbese  are  frequently  cropped' 
by  sheep  and  game,  and  thereby  sustain  material' 
injury.  It  is  a  desirable  object  to  prevent  this, 
and  it  may  be  attained  in  a  simple  and  easy* 
manner.  After  the  hedge  is  out,  and  bank  cleaned^ 
ke   the  tops  of  the  thorns,  or  any  other  rigid* 
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brushwood,  place  them  along  the  row  of  stubs 
with  their  ends  hanging  down  the  bank,  and  pc^ 
ihevi  fast  down,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
dislodged  by.the  wind.  The  dead  thorns  will  admi^ 
sufficient  air  to  encourage  the  growth  from  the 
stubs.  No  hares  or  rabbits  will  go  among  dead 
thorns;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  brash  is 
placed  on  the  bank,  and  jn  the  ditch,  sheep  will 
also  be  effectually  fenced  off. 

There  are  various  other  ]!)oiethods  practised  io 
hedge  cutting,  which  I  do  not  consider  necessary 
to  be  mentioned  at  presents  In  the  following 
chapter  I  will  explain  the  method  which  I  think, 
the  most  adviseable. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Cutting  of  Hedges  continued^ 

US  describing  the  operative  part  of  my  Davonrite 
fiystem  of  hedge  cutting,  I  wiU  commence  with  a 
white-thorn  hedge  in  its  infancy,  and  will  suppo80 
the  workman  to  be  provided  with  tools  of  th« 
description  I  iiave  recommended  in  a  former 
disipter.  These  are — the  Oxfordshire  bilt-hook* 
a  light  hatchet,  and  a  hedge  »cim\iMr. 

Same  ieminenl;  practical  men  hav«  adviaed,  Aat 
aU  yoMAg'  thorn  hedges  should  be  cut  olose  to  th* 
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Ijonnd  in  Ihe  second  year  after  planting.  Fioa 
this  sweeping  principle  I  bfg  to  dissent,  becaasi 
I  see  no  just  reason  for  cultiog  a  young  bedgt 
'  when  iu  a  vigorous  growing  stale.  A  hedge  can 
do  no  better  tliun  well.  Tberc  is  an  old  adage 
which  says,  "  Lei  well  alone."  I  lltiuk  il  applies 
to  tbis  case,  and  is  itorthy  of  attention.  But  when 
yonng  hedges  are  mildewed,  mossed,  cankered,  oi 
otherwise  stunted  and  unthrlflj,  tbey  should 
be  cut  off  to  the  ground,  whether  at  two  or 
more  years' growth;  and,  when  the  uperatien  a 
performed,  atteution  should  be  paid  to  the  rule  I 
haTC  so  olten  mentioned — Cul  up.  Thriving 
young  hedges  require  no  other  cutting  than 
ba\ing  a  few  of  their  over-luxuriant  and  wide- 
spreading  side  branches  brushed  otT  by  the  bill- 
hook or  scimitar. 

The  most  approved  fiirm  of  a  cultivated  white- 
thorn hedge,  is  locally  termed  Hog-maned,  that  is, 
narrow  at  the  top,  and  wide  at  the  bottom; 
something  resembling  the  body  of  an  old  Xorfolk 
cow.  The  advantages  of  this  shape  in  a  hedga 
sre  so  obvious,  that  I  consider  it  unnecessary 
lo  point  them  out  here.  The  form  of  the  hedge 
should  be  determined  upon  in  the  first  instance  i 
and  every  subsequent  cut  of  the  bill-book  or 
scimitar,  should  tend  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  hedge  in  tlie  desired  form. 

It  is  quite  morlilyiug  to  see  6i)e  healthy  young 
thorn  hedges  so  mutilated  as  they  sometimes  ara 
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in  this  county,  principally  by  shepherds,  and  such 
other  inexperienced    persons.    These   men    are 
desired  by  their  masters  to  stop  the  gaps  in  such 
and  such  hedges,  and  to  repair  the  brush  guard  of 
such  other  fences.    They  then  arm  and  accoutre 
themselves  with  their  chop-stick,  bill-hook,  and 
hedging  gloves,  and,  acting  under  the  privilege  of 
roving  commissions  granted  by  their  masters^  they 
fall   foul  of  the   most  convenient  good  hedges. 
They  commence   their  work  of  devastation,  by 
slashing  and  chopping  off  all  the  lower  branches ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  are  certain  to  cut  down, 
leaving  the  stem  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  hedge 
in  form  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be,  and 
not  unlike  the  old  Norfolk  cow  turned  heels  upper- 
most.    In  this  state  the  mangled  hedges  remain, 
until  some  of  their  members  go  to  decay,  when 
the  sheep  force  passages  through  them:   and  as 
these   thoroughfares    give    the    shepherds    some 
additional  trouble,  they  commence  their  attacks 
apon  some  other  thriving  hedges,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  thorns  to  stop  the  gaps  of  those  they 
had  previously  ruined. 

As  a  single  forest  tree  (perfect  in  all  its  parts) 
may  be  compared  to  a  well-regulated  mixed 
government:  the  bole  or  stem  representing  the 
monarch;  larger  branches,  the  nobility;  smaller 
branches,  the  gentry  of  different  degrees;  leaves, . 
the  people ;  and  the  roots,  the  laws  on  which  the 
whole    fabric    rests;    so    may  a    well-regulated. 
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bedf^row  be  compared  1o  a  republic,  bat  that  of 
■  descripUon  »liicb  never  has  existed,  nor  ever 
will  exist,  in  a  political  sense,  otherwise  than  is 
tbeon  : — I  mean,  perftct  equality.  The  Almigh^ 
Disposer  of  events  seems  to  bave  ordained, 
that  there  shall  tiot  be  a  perfect  equality  in 
this  world  ;  and  even  in  Ibe  vegetable  kingdom, 
one  law  of  nature— jrarfuh'on,  prevails.  For 
inslance.  when  a  hedge  row  is  left  vtitbout  con- 
trol, we  soon  see  one  plant  oalgrow  and  overtop 
its  neighbour  of  the  same  species,  and  apparentlj 
eojoving  the  same  advantages  of  cultivation.  I( 
is  with  a  view  to  counteract  Ibis  disposition  of 
natural  order,  that  I  mean  to  give  eiinie  practicBl 
hints,  for  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  the  theory  o/ 
a  new  species  of  republican  government,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  eqnality,  tcil/iout  liberty ; 
equality  in  the  efficacy  of  the  members  of  the 
community,  or  bedge-row,  and  without  ona 
member  having  the  liberty  or  means  of  annoying 
its  neighbour.  Having  tbns  described  the  proper 
shape  and  character  of  a  reformed  hedge-row,  t 
■will  now  point  out  the  means  of  carrjing  tbis 
levelling  system  into  effect. 

I  will  suppose  a  thriving  hedge  to  be  twelve  ot 
fifteen  years  old  before  it  requires  to  be  cut  the' 
first  time;  tiie  stems  will  then  have  attained  to 
very  different  degrees  of  growth;  some,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  while 
others  may  be  three  or  four  inches.     Should  they 
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all  be  cut  off  at  the  same  level,  (as  is  castomary), 
the  stronger  stems  will  push  out  proportionally 
stronger  shoots,  and  these  will  soon  overtop  and 
smother  their  weaker  neighbours.  It  is  with  a 
yiew  to  avert  this  calamity,  that  I  recommend  the 
following  systeni.  Let  the  stems  be  cut  off  at 
irregular  heights ;  the  strongest  close  to  the 
ground ;  the  smallest  at  the  full  height,  (say  three 
feet)  ;  and  the  intermediate  sized  cut  in  proportion 
to  their  strength.  By  this  means  the  weaker  stems 
will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  stronger, 
iu  their  subsequent  growth,  and  the  hedge  will  be 
regularly  filled  with  young  shoots  from  bottom 
to  top.  But  it  is  evident,  this  rule  can  only  be 
strictly  followed  when  the  hedge  is  composed 
pf  various  sized  stems ;  and  as  that  is  not  always 
the  case,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  seveltd 
3tems  of  nearly  the  same  size  grow  immediately 
adjoining  to  each  other,  it  is  then  advisable  to 
cat  those  stems  off  at  unequal  heights  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  reduce  them  to  a  par 
in  growth,  by  the  process  called  notching.  This 
operatidB  is  performed  by  two  strokes  of  the  bilt- 
liook  or  hatchet,  the  first  up  and  the  second  doum, 
wo  as  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood  clean  out  of  the  stem. 
The  depth  of  the  wound  should  be  regulated  by 
the  strength  of  the  stem.  The  largest  should  be 
cut  three  parts  through;  the  middle  sized  half 
way  through;   and  so  on  in  proportion.    The 
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matching  answers  a  double  purpose  ;  it  prerenb 
the  strong  stems  frum  throwing  out  over  luxuriant 
shoots  rr'om  (heir  tops,  while  it  procures  a  fall 
supply  of  youDg  shoots  from  the  bottom;  for 
wherever  the  notches  are  made,  the  stems  will 
push  out  young  shoots.  licuce,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  strong  shoots  to  the  lull  height, 
it  is  advisable  to  noidi  them  in  two  places;  tho 
first  and  deepest  near  tlie  bottom,  and  the  second 
(a  smaller  inctsion)  near  the  middle.  The  notch- 
ing system  should  also  be  particularly  attended  to 
in  the  process  of  cutting  and  laying  hedges:  the 
voujided  slakes  not  only  answer  the  purpose  her^ 
foforc  described,  but  they  are  also  preferable  to 
tniire  stakes,  because  tbey  are  not  likely  to  tempt 
the  proQigate  to  cut  them  out  for  swingles  to  flaib, 
faggot  stakes,  shillelaghs.  Sec.  &c.  &c. 

Hedges  cut  in  the  manner  I  have  recommended, 
pnsh  lip  young  shoots  of  nearly  equal  strength, 
■nd  in  an  entire  mass,  from  bottom  to  top:  the^ 
■will  also  give  the  form  required,  (wide  at  bottom 
and  narrow  at  top),  Ihe  extreme  points  of  tho 
-young  shoots  near  the  top  of  the  hedge  should  ba 
ishi'd  off  by  the  scimitar,  in  the  winter  subE»- 
(jueiit  to  culling.  The  ultimate  height  of  th« 
ked(;e  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances:  but 

I  whatever  the  hniglit  may  be,  it  should  not  ba 
xlluvvi'd  to  advauce  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches 
inoueyear:  the  proper  proportion  of  the  hog-mam 
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may  then  be  maintaiDed,  and  in  a  few  years  U 
becomes  an  impenetrable  fence  against  all  descrip- 
tions of  stock.  Such  fences  are  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  in  neat  order,  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense ;  and  after  the  two  or  three  first  years 
from  cutting,  the  scimitar  will  not  require  to  bo 
used  more  than  once  in  two  years.  Winter  is  the 
proper  time  for  brushing  up  such  fences  :  thorns 
cropped  or  clipped  in  summer,  are  apt  to  canker. 
Hedges  should  not  be  brushed  or  clipped  in  their 
infancy,  (unless  where  growing  upon  very  superior 
land),  as  side  shoots  are  necessary  for  drawing 
nourishment  to  the  plants,  and  thereby  strength- 
ening the  stems.  Hedges  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  cut  in  the  manner  here  recommended,  are 
most  proper  forthe  application  of  the  scimitar. 

Highly  as  I  approve  of  the  practice  of  brushing 
hedges  in  the  manner  heretofore  described,  I  do 
not  recommend  the  system  under  all  circumstances : 
indeed,  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  adopted  universally.  It  is  most  applicable 
for  garden  fences  ;  the  divisions  of  arable  fields ; 
fences  by  the  sides  of  highways,  &c.  &c.  This 
remark  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  trimming  of 
hedges  only ;  for  as  to  the  system  of  cutting,  I 
think  it  applicable,  in  most  cases,  where  hedges 
are  perfect:  and  where  they  are  not,  the  defi- 
ciencies may  be  supplied  by  following  the  rules  I 
have  laid  down  in  this  treatise. 
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I  will  now  take  my  leave ;  and  allhongh  I  flatter 
myself  some  of  the  practical  hints  may  be 
considered  worthy  of  notice,  yet  I  own  it  is  npt 
to  be  expected  that  my  uncourteons  remarks  ^wiil 
be  favoarably  received  in  quarters  where  these 
little  tickling  blisters '  are  meant  to  apply.  1 
entertain  a  hope,  however,  that  liberal-minded 
men  will  give  me  credit  for  impartiality  and  good 
intention. 


TUB   END. 


HOWLBTT  and  BRIMMER,  Pltetan,  10,  Frith  StrMC,  S«to. 
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ON  THE 


PREVENTION 


OF 


MILDEW, 


JHMktm,  Aug.  25, 1820. ' 

'The  mildew  in  Wheat  being  unfortunately  mor^ 
prevalent  in  the  present  season  than  it  has  beeA 
for  some  years  .past,  and  the  minds  of  many  prac- 
tical men  being  now  feelingly  dHve  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  cause  of  that  baneful  disease, 
the  present  appears  a  proper  'time  for  entering 
^pon  the  inrestigatiou. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  liave  any  nostrum  or  spe- 
cific to  recommend,  as  an  mfallible  cure,  for  the 
idisease,  yet  I  flatter  myself,  if  the  practical- hints 
lam  now  about  to  give,  are  attended  to  and  acted 
upon,  they  will  be  ^  found  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  the  malady  in  time  to 
come.  ' 

AD  vegetables  are  subject,  morie  oiriess,  to 
i^siase,  arisfng-from  various  caiures,  btit  |ivhiti- 
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pillv  from  the  ricissituiles  o(  weatbcr  :  such  as, 
sadden  transitioBs  from  heal  to  t-old  ;  from  dry 
to  wet ;  and  vice  versa  ;  aud  tender  plants,  in  a 
luxuriant  state  of  growth  at  the  time  those  tran- 
sitions lake  place,  are  more  (inhle  to  be  injured, 
and  that  to  a  ^eater  deg;ree,  than  other  plants 
in  a  median)  state  of  vegetation.  Plants  standing 
singly  are  also  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  tboM 
rauses  than  ether  pluits  p'owingin  a  mass,  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  case,  they  afford  mutual 
protection,  by  screening  and  sheltering  eack 
other.  Hence  thin  crops  of  wheat  are  more 
liable  to  mildew  than  thick  oues.  Single  plants, 
or  thiD  crops  of  wheat,  collect  a  superabundance 
-of  sap  or  nutriment;  their  membranes  or  chan- 
nels for  conveying  thai  sap  become  tender  from 
being  overcharged,  and  uugenial  weather  has  a 
powerful  and  immediate  elFect  in  disorganizing 
the  system  of  plants  so  circumstanced :  their 
sap  becomes  stagnated  ;  their  channels  for  con-, 
reying  that  sap  corroded ;  and  morbidity,  or 
dispositiou  to  rottenness,  quickly  ensues.  1 
iberefore  belieye,  uagenial  weather,  operating 
-upon  imperfect  crops  of  wheat,  on  certain  soil* 
ood  in  situations,  such  as  will  be  hereafter 
described,  to  be  ihe  cause  of  mildew. 

It  has  been  said,  correctly,  I  believe,  that  Ihe 
rust  ne  see  on  the  straw  of  wheat,  is  a  paraeiticnl 
plaiU  beloogiag  to  the  class  Criptogamia  of  Lis- 


mens.  Be  tMtt  bb  it  may,,  the  rust  or  para^^ 
is  the  ^ett  only ;  the  cause  is  what  I  hftre  here- 
tofore described.  The  object  of  the  hosbandniM 
16  t6  avert  that  calamity  ;  and  I  think  it  may.  be 
aecomplished,in  a  great  de^ee,  by  strict  atteti* 
tion  to  the  following*  plain  and  simple  rules. 

First,  prepare  the  ground  properly  for  th^ 
reception  of  the  seed  ;  second,  sow  early  ;  and 
tiiird,  sow  thick.. 

These  genersd  rnles  require  some  explanation  ; 
and  the  fifst  in  particalar  opens  a  wide  field  jfbr 
ifivestig'atlon,  too  extended  fbr  the  columns  of  a 
public  journal ;  and  I  mast,  therefore,  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  limited  compass. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  mildew  was  less 
prevalent  in  former  times  than  it  has  been  of  lat6 
years ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  remark 
correct,  because  wheat  was  formerly  sown  upon 
wheat  land  only.  The  open  field  System  waid 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  there  were  few 
hed^e-rows  to  impede  the  free  circulation  of  air ; 
wheat, was  then  sown  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  was  sown  after  a  clean  summer  fallow,  which 
is  a  good  preparation  upon  retentive  and  adhe- 
sive soils.  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  quantity  of 
seed  usually  allowed  to  the  acre  at  that  time ;  but 
we  know  from  experience,  that  even  a  small  por- 
tion of  seed  sown  early  in  the  season,  upon  a  well 
prepared  summer  fallow,  will  stool  out  and  mat 


togetherbeforewinter,preGerTeits  plan  tin  spring, 
and  consequently  not  be  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  mildew.  This  system  roaybecalled  a  whole- 
some state  of  cultivation,  iu  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  wheal  crops.  Our  necessities  have  of  late 
years  induced  us  to  deviate  from  the.  sound 
principle  of  growing  wheat  upon  wheat  land 
only;  aud  we  now  cultivate  that  grain  upoir 
various  descriptions  of  land,  and  lu  situations  bj^ 

9  means  the  best  calculated  for  its  production. 
These  necessities  (whether  real  or  imaginary)  have 
arisen  from  various  causes ;  in  part  only,  from 
our  increased  population ;  but  more  particularly 
and  immediately,  from  increased  manufactures 
and  increased  luxury  among  all  tanks  of  the 
community  ;  requiring  a  large  proportion  of 
tlie  best  wheat  lands  to  be  laid  to  permanent 
grass  for  tbo  supply  of  animal  food  for  man, 
and  provtndeF  for  the  increased  number  of 
pleasure,  stage,  aud  post  horses.  The  working 
classes  of  the  community  also  consume  more 
wfaealen  bread  than  they  used  to  do  formerly. 
These  have  been  the  principal  causes  for  ex- 
tending the  cultivation  of  wheat  over  large  tracts 
very  inferior  land;  and  I  wiU  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  management  of  those  lands  is, 
in  many  instances,  carried  on  so  very  injudici- 
ously, that  it  may  be  said   to  be  calculated  ta 

igender  mildew. 


^  I  will  eiideayour  to  point  out  a  few  of  tbe^ofo- 
i^ctiotiable  metkods  of  CBltivation  to  whiefr  1 
mHiide;  and  the  positire  maybe  easily  calculated 
fvott^th^  ne^tite  in  the  practices  revrewed. 

Wheal  sown  npon  spfingy^bottomed  land 
freqaefttty  contracts  mtldetr,  becattsesttch  land 
ki  no!  o»ty  liable  to  lose  plant  in  winter,  butrt 
has  atvo  ^  liatnral  tendency  to  encourage  mdr- 
biditiy  in  the  plants  growing^  upon  ky  after  tfi«y 
Imw  bisen  stagnated  by  ^ungpenial^  weatl^;  a# 
beiir^deserflbed.  It  is  acMsabte  td  tmderdraifr 
dBB<  d)e«eti^ion  of  land  thc^ougMy  in  the  ttrst 
iilstaiiec^  and  then  bring  it  laUy  a  proper  state  of 
oalti¥ation  -before  wheat  i»  aMmpted  to  be  sown 
«pon  it^ 

Wbeifct j  sown  i»  smaM  wood^onnd  ineliiton^^ 
m  jq^  toi  inild^Wy  be  iW  sori  what  it  tttttf.' 
This  »K  owing  to*  the  want  of  ^  lir^e  circulatidn^ 
of  air,  and  4!^sequ«At.  diMnf^;  the*  nnttse  of 
mlldew;^  Tfae^gdod  otdftinner''sM'nleorproyerB^^ 

lll^'en'and  Whcirtt  you  Mfw  y<mr'Wli^t»  ' 

llMH  htek  tmrf  ge»eralljF^suspei|ded^  Ay  ffad*  «le#\ 
sjfoten.^  hnsbandry;.     It  isv-.neverfbdkHw^;''*fi^ 
9MdiiMgdi%aiidi  ougiit-wet  to  bedicKar<ftd^ 
.  Wh«aBtl  sawn  upos  Imid^  rl^ently  brok^nf  tip* 
fimn  andnritp^sttti^ioliabti^Ayinib^ 
the  ««iiifiv>  or  edfct^alod  .sofil^  k'  eotipM^  tiff  - 
too  large  a  propMtion  of-  Teg<[ikM«-«riMtsttetf; - 
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that  is,  rotten  or  rotting  turf.  It  is  obvioua  tliat 
land  iu  that  state  has  a  great  tendency  to 
encourage  morbidity  iu  tbe  plants  wblcb  grow 
upon  it;  it  is  almost  certain  to  lose  [tlant  in 
winter;  and  when  the  mildew  attacks  tbe  crop, 
it  goes  to  decay  more  rapidly  than  on  most  other 
land.  This  imnatural  system  of  cultivation  may 
be  compared  to  tlie  horrid  practice  which  has 
been  heard  of,  of  attaching  a  dead  animal  body  to 
a  lire  one;  and  a  similar  result  may  be  expected. 
New  broken-up  land  should  be  brought  into 
what  is  technically  called  a  wlieat  state,  before 
that  grain  is  attempted  to  be  grown  upon  it. 
Oats,  rape,  turnips,  mangel  wur^.el,  potatoes, 
&c.  should  be  grown  iu  the  first  instance;  and 
lime,  chalk,  clay,  or  marl,  should  be  applied 
copiously  before  the  turf  W  vegetable  manure  is 
exhausted.  The  land  will  then  be  brought  into 
a  proper  state  to  produce  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat.  Tbe  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
peaty  land,  reclaimed  bogs,  and  moors.  Much 
injury  has  been  sustained  from  over-draining  peat 
tn  the  first  imtance.  Peat  i^hoiild  be  drained^ 
i^dually;  and  lime,  limestone,  grave),  clay.^ 
marl,  &c.  applied  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
any  of  those  heavy  substances  upon  the  bog. 
AVhen  that  absolutely  necessary  process  is  de-. 
t'erred  until  the  peat  becomes  tbwougbly  dry,  lh» 
loss  is  incalculable. 


Wheat  sown  upon  allttvial  soils,  in  jMejw 
"Ibetween  high  hills,  by  the  elides  of  rivers,  &c«  &€, 
is  liable  to  mildew;  that  disposition  is  owing  to 
fogs  and  damp  incident  to  such  situations ; .  and 
there  ^ho  premature  frosts  take  Hhe  greatest 
effect. .  A  frost-bitten  vegetation  seldom  escapes 
mildew. 

Wheat  sown  late  in  autumn  after  clover  or  other 
layers  (leys,  lays,  lees,  leas,  or  under  whatever 
Other  local  name  grass  in  convertible  husbancbry 
is  known  by),  upon  light  land,  and  immediately 
ufter'the  phughy  is  almost  certain  to  lose  plant 
if  the  following  winter  proves  severe  and  phange* 
able.    Many  farmers  have  sustained  great  loss 
from  mildew,  in  the  present  season,  owing  to 
theur  having  pertinaciously  followed  this  precari-. 
otts  system  of  cultivating  wheat ;  and  some  prae- 
tieal  men  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  may. 
justly  attach  blame  to  themselve^y  for  not  haviog. 
followed  the  example  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  at  this  place.    Mr.  CidEo  mtib 
wheat  upon  a  state  furrow^  after  clover  and  other 
lays,  upon  light  land  :  he  also  s0ws  aof^t  andi 
with  a  fiill  seedj  and  thorehy  secures   a  <fttll 
plani,  and.escape^  mildew. 

.  Wheat  sown  upon  layers  of  two  yeais  or  okove 
•tandupgf  and  having  one  plougUng  on^,  ia: 
liaUeto  Icm  pliuit,  not  only  ^firom}  ^.efeet  of; 
frosts,  but  also  from  the  riivafes  .liillhi  wxt-- 


wcm;  and  nUdew  g^otenilly  folloivs  cluse  in 
tbe  tnun  of  that  dpstnicttve  insect.  Such  layers 
should  be  cultivatiMl  before  they  are  sown  with 
wheat ;  that  is,  (he  land  should  be  brokeu  up 
soon  after  Alidsummer,  by  one  of  the  practices 
termed  clean  ploDghin^,  ribbing,  rice  (or  race) 
baulking,  back- furrowing,  or  by  any  other  me- 
IIhmI  best  adapted  lo  (he  nature  of  the  land. 
The  breaking  of  the  land  disturbs  the  wire- 
wors) ;  and  the  rooks  (much  pinched  for  food 
at  that  season)  keep  a  pretty  sharp  locdi  out  a&en 
them.  Rooks  are,  oii  the  whole,  good  friends  to 
farmers,  although  they  are  no*  geaerally  ac- 
kaonle^ed  as  such. 

This  inquiry  migbt  be  continued  to  3M  inde- 
finite extent  in  eommeittis^  upon  the  cultiTatioii' 
c^  chalks  or  mahny  I.-hhI,  alhivial  sand,  and  gravel 
of  various  textures  ;  Hme-stonea,  stone-brash, 
I  days,  red  marls,  &e.  &c.  bnt  the  reasons  1  have 
I  l>efore  a»si^ed  induce  me  to  close  my  remarks 
imder  the  Jirsi  head,  at  least  for  the  present.  1 
therefore  turn  to  tbe  e<Hi9tderation  oS  tti««ec<ni(k 
head  of  mjp  subject. 

Sow  E«KLT. — Farmers  ara  somethnes,  induced, 
by  the  result  of  one  particular  season,  to  deviate 
frum  established  and  general  rules  in  practice. 
The  present  crop  oK  wheat  unfortunately  verities 
thie  assertion  to  tite  fullest  extent.  The  winter 
181%  aad  lSt9,  proving-  anprec«dentjy  niJd,  ttie' 
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wheats  sown  early  m  the  autuiiis  of  1818  became 
luxuriaivtly  winter  proud,  and  the  crop  in  many 
instances  proyed  defectiye  from  that  cause. 
Hence,. cursory  observers,,  and  bad  calculators^ 
fdl  into  the  contrary  extreme,,  by  sowing  too  late 
itk  the  autumn  of  1S19.  The  frost  set  in  early 
in  Noyembep,  and  the  winter  proi^ing  severe,,  or 
severely  Gbangeable  (if  I  may  so  term  it),  the 
wheats  sown  late  upon  lay  ground,,and  upoa  a 
fresk  ficrrowy  very  generally  lost  plant.  The 
abundance  of  moisture,  and  genial  growing 
weather  in  the-  early  part  of  the  summer,  forced 
the  thin  wheats  inta  an  over-luxuriant  state  of 
growth ;  and  the  violent  thunder  storms,  with 
hasty  and  heavy  showers  of  rain,  succeeded  by 
boar  frosts,  which  took  place  in  course  of  the 
summer,  caused  a  stagnation  in  the  growth  of 
the  ov^^luxuriant  and  H^protected  thin  wheats. 
A  disposition  to  morbidity  ensued;  and  the 
parasitical  plants,  iQucor,  rust^  or  mildew,  made 
rapid  progress  amongst  such  crops,  aud  in  such 
situations  as  I  have  before  described^ 

It  is  a  very  general  practice  (I  think  a  very 
bad  one)  to  harrow  thin  wheats  in  spring,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  them  ta  stbol  out  and  fill  up 
the  vacancies':  wheats  so  treated  will  certain)^- 
soon  after  the  operation  assumie  a  more  florid  ap« 
pearance;  but  that  I  consider  a  sure  presage  of 
mildew  in  unfavourable  seasons.    IJhink  Jt  <i 
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R*A*i9nUe«efh«dto  diWeTaU«^erawtieat 
-  fa  afomf,  iMiiMgil  thcB  crops  of  trinter  wheat : 
i  Ae  nra  w3  W  fwand  to  ripen  nearly  at  the  same 
ll^w,  aad  Ae  sanple  Bot  deteriorated.  Th« 
1  fcelebrateJ  Mr.  Greg',  of  Hertfordstiirf,  prae- 
d  this  sTsten  to  a  considerable  exteai  in  tbe 
'  last  spring,  and  has  eweeeeded  beyond  his  mott 
■an^vine  expeetati^.  I  now  proceed  to  discoM 
llie  third  head. 

Sow  THICK. — It  is  well  kooira  io  aBriniUuristft 
vho  are  in  the  habit  of  Ttsiting  this  plaee  at  the 
F  ftwep-ihearin^  meeting,  and  at  other  times, 
.  that  Mr.  Coke  is  a  strenuooa  adrocale  for  sow- 
fa^wbeat  fAfrA.  Theapparentlylar^proportioa 
r  of  seed  ivhichhe  allows  to  the  acre  (fouF  bushels),.. 
'  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  tomanjr  ex- 
perienced men,  oiid  has  promoted  mnch  discus- 
■ion  on  the  aabject.     Tbe  usual  proportion  of 
wheat  seed  was  sown  here  in  tbe  autumn   of 
1919;  ret  Mr.  Coke  did  net  sutfor  more  from 
his  wheats  becoming  winter  proud  (perhups  no* 
BO  much),  as  his  cotemporaries,  who  did  not  sow 
more  than  two,  or  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  tbe 
acre.     But  how  does  the  case  stand  in  the  pre- 
Bent  season  ?     In  this  district  the  thick  wheats 
have  escaped  mildew,  while  the  thin  crops  are 
Tery  much  injured  by  it.     There  are  two  acci- 
iental  experiments  upon  Mr.  Coke's  farms,  in 
the  present  season,  so  strongly  corroborative  if 
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the  propriety  of  sowmg  wheat  tbick,  that  I  think 
^heiB  deserving  of  notice  in.  this  pUce, 
;  Th«  first  is  in  a  thirty-acre  b^ake  or  field  of 
wheat:  the  seed  was  sown  in  tbeaatirmn  upon 
a  stale,  fun'oto  after  a  one  year's  clover  layer ; 
the  soilv  a  kind  saady  loam,  incumbent  upon  a 
chalky  clay  subsoil.  Two  drills  started  at  the 
same  time  in  the  middle  of  this  field ;  one  drill 
worked  towards  the  w-e^t^.  an4  the  other  towards 
the  east,,  the  rows  ranging  from  north  to  south  :^ 
hoth  drill-men  received  the  same  directions,  from 
Mr.  Bulling  (Mc.  Cokeys  fisirm  manager),  The 
'fnanrwho  worked  to  the  westward  deposited  the 
usiual  quantity  of  seed  (four  bushels  to  the  acre)^ 
bjut  the  other  (a  young  practitioner)  gauged  his 
ctnll  wrongs  and  deposited  only  three  bushels  to 
"the  acre.  The  result  is,  the  four  bushel  seed* 
ing  has  escaped  the  mildew^  and  is  a  very  fine 
•crop  :  ihe  three  bushel  seeding  is  mildewed,,  and 
is  the  only  thin  wheat,  and  the  enly  mildew 
worthy  of  notice  upon  the  Bolkhani  farnla  this 
-seaison^ 

Th^  other  experiment  is  in  a  thirty-five  acre 
field  of  wheat,  sown  in  the  aanae  manner,  after  a 
clovev  layer  of  one  year :  the  soil,  a  lighter  ^andj^ 
jQain  than  the  former;,. the  subsoil  similar^.  A 
p&if  driU  was.  put  to. work  upon  this,  fields  aB4 
ih^  man  had  instructions  to  aow  four  hushelrof 
seed  4o  the  acre;  but  tlie  blacksmith,  bjaving 
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I  ■  (iiate  stages,  from  extreme  bad  to  extreme  gooil, 
r  and  I  tbiDk  are  likely  to  prove  so  from  ib« 
W  thrashing  iioor. 

f  Malmy  Land. 

There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  land  in  West 

[     Norfolk,    locally     termed    malmy,    or    niaiimy4 

tbis  land  is  generally  upon  hills,  or  rather  upoU 

I     eminences,  for   there  are   no  hills,  properly  so 

I     called,  in  Norfolk.    The  light  surface  soil  appears 

I     to  have  been  washed  or  blown  away  from  those 

I     eminences,  and  has  left  the  present  surface  soil 

composed  of  a  tbia  coat  of  tenacious  clay  incor" 

porated  with  chalk  and  sand  ;  and  the  subsoil  i& 

*^halk,  or  cbalky  clay.     This  description  of  land 

is   somewhat  similar   to    that    in   the   Chiltern 

Hundreds  of  Bucks  and  Oxon.     Malmy  land 

-  requires  particular  care  and  attention  in  nianage- 

[      ment :  it  is  unkind. for  turnips;  it  suits  sanfoin 

or  St.  Foin;  and  it   produces  wheat   of  good 

quality  when  properly  treated;  it  also  casts,  or 

yields  well  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  straw. 

When  wheat  is  cultivated  upon  malmy  land  in 

the  four  course  shift,  that  is,  sown  upon  a  one 

year's  clover  layer,  it  is  very  liable  to  lose  plant, 

and  to  contract  mildew. 

Wheat  answers  better  after  a  two  year's  layer 

upon  malmy  land;  broken  up  soon  after  Alid- 

^  summer,  sown  early,  and  with  a  full  seed  ;  this 
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process  secures  a  full  plant  in  spring,  and  pre- 
vents mildew ;  and  wheat  is  not  liable  to  become 
winter  proud  when  sown  early  upon  malmy  land' 
in  a  medium  state  of  cultivation. 

I  have  remarked,  that  nrahny  land  suits 
sanfoin;  and  I  will  now  add  a  few  practical 
bints .  upon  the  subsequent  culliTation  of  land 
when  iMToken  up  from  sanfoin  layer.  It  is  cus- 
tomary .where  sanfoin  is  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, to  allow  the  same^  layer  to  continue  on  the 
land  for  a  series  of  years  ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
broken  np  until  it  loses  plant,  and  the  land  be-^ 
comes  foul.  It  is  also  customary  when  the  land 
is  again  brought  into  aration,  ta  take  oats  (upon 
ove  ploughing),  for  the  first  crop ;  turnips  the 
secMid  ;  and  barley  the  third.  I  call  this  rota- 
tion bad>  husbandry  ;  because  it  is  almost  certain 
thera  will  be  a  great  accumulation  of  wire- worms 
in  old  sanfoin  layers,  and  these  destructive  in- 
sects will  of  course  affect  the  oat  crop,  destroy 
the  turnips,  and  injure"^ the  barley.  I  therefore 
think  it  a  preferable  practice  (where  paring  and 
burning  i»  not  resorted  to)  to  take  a  crop  of  oats 
in  the  first  year  for  the  purpose  of  rotting  the 
turf;  a  clear  out  summer  fallow  in  the.  second 
year ;  barley  in  tlie  third  ;  and  then  turnips,  to 
be  followed  by  barley,  clover,  and  wheat. 

A  clean  summer  fiallow  deprives  the  wire- 
worms  of  fooji  necessary  for  their  support;  aod 

c  2 
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!  various  processes  resorted  to  in  the  cutti- 
i  T^tiou  of  tile  land,  expose  them  to  tUe  vigUairf 
^«gres  of  their  naturul  enemies,  the  rooks.  In 
Tfcases  where  the  land  cauaot  have  the  advantage 
■of  an  entire  fallow,  mangel  wursel,  or  rape, 
ftahould  be  substituted  for  the  turnip  crop,  as 
Itliose  vegetables  ai-e  leas  liable  tUau  turnips  tu 
liie  injured  by  the  ravages  of  the  wire-wortn. 

Jilluvial  Sandy  Land. 

I  There  is  an  inferior  description  of  land  in  thift 

■district  on  which  wheat  is  cultivated  inthecom- 

■iiaou  rotation  of  cropping — which  may  be  dano- 

■Vi  Dated    al  hi  vial    sand,   from    its    situation   in 

wlleys  adjoining  the  malmy  eminences   before 

Lescribed;  and  from  its  being  oompesedof  light 

^fBiidy   fragments  washed    or   blown  from   the 

Itigher  grounds.    This  land  soon  burns  or  parches 

fiu  dry  season;  it  eats   up  manure   quick,   and 

makes    a  bad  return  to  the  busbaadman ;  it  is 

«ot  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  because  of 

its  want  of  staple,  and  its  liability  to  lose  plant 

ADd  contract  mildew.      When  wheat  is  sown 

1  alluvial  sand,   it  should  be  upon  a  ttale 

^rrotP,  and  the  land  should  be  compressed  as 

l^nch  as  possible  by  the  treading  of  stock,  or  by 

Yttie  effective  operation  of  a  heavy  roller.     These 

diperations  give  the  land  a  necessary  degree  of 

kolidity,  operating  as  a  check  upon  the  wire- 
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w<^ni,  ahd  preventing  the  ivheat  plants  from 
being*  extracted  hy  the  eSects  of  frosts  and 
changeable  weather.  .  The  rolling  should  be  re- 
peated as  early  in  spring  as  the  state  of  the  land 
.ifill  bear  the  operation^  .  A\lpt^^  lands  intend- 
ed for  wbeaty  should  be  consolidated  in  the 
manner- here  described.  Lands,  denominated 
pvffy^  are  reclaimed  bogs;  peaty  land ;  old  i 
turf  tand  recently  broken  up,  and  such  other 
light  lands  as  have  not  been  brought  into  regular  / 
arable  culture.^ 

^  Wheat  growing  npon>  alluTial  sand-,  as  before  ^ 
^ftscribed^  issuable  to  be  attacked  by  slugs  in 
nitd  winters. ;.  This  calamity  is  partly  owing  to 
the  nature  e£  the  «oil^  aikLpartly  to  its  situation  • 
ia  warm  valleys.^  The^  devouring  insects-  come 
from  their  hiding  places  in  the  night,  and  crawl 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  search  of 
food;  an(t^they  iagain  bury  themselvcfs  in  the 
earth  on  the  appnoach  ^f  day:<  Repeate>d*night 
rollii^p.^ destroys/ those: unwelcome «  intruders; 
and^  in  eases  where  the  land  will*  not  bear  the 
opemtion  of  the .  rpUer,  let-  a  quantity  x>f  refuse 
turnip  or  .cal>bage  leaves  be.  strewed  over  the 
field,  and  tfae.slugs  will  attaohiliemselveS'ta  the 
UBd^rsides  of  thg^se. leaves  ;in  .prefereii««<to<iheir 
nmal  hiding  places;. send  a  boy •ovec'tbe^fll^  ' 
the:  fpUo wing  monimgi  to;  torn^ the  l^ve8<  and»  de* 
s^ay.-the-  sli^fs^  byvicrapiiig.  them.  feom;4he  j 

c  3  .. 
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Jeaves  into  a  pan,  or  other  vessel,  to  be  conreyed 
to  tlie  solid  groaii<l  wbere  tbe  insects  may  be 
destroyed  with  greater  facility.  This  operation 
is  not  so  tediouft  as  it  may  at  first  algUt,  appear 
to  be  ;  it  is  A  very  effectual  metliod  of  destroying 
Ihe  slugs,  and  coosefjuently  of  preserving  tlie 
wheat  plants,  and  thereby  preventing  mildew  in 
Ibe  crop. 

Theoretical  farmers  will  of  course  consider 
Ihese  little  practical  remarks  unworthy  of  their 
notice,  otherwise  than  in  ridicule.  But  opera- 
tive men,  real  farmers,  will  view  them  in  a  very 
diti'crent  light.  I  shall  defer  saying  more  on  this 
subject  at  present,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  some  more  pointed  remarks  upon  tbe 
mioHtis  of  inaBagemeut,  before  I  conclude  tht» 
treatise. 

Clay,  Marl,  and  Strmig  Loam, 
Wheat  sown  upon  heavy  land,  well  under- 
drained,  i»roperly  cultivated,  and  in  open  situs- 
tioii9,  is  not  liable  (om  tldew.  Such  land  should 
be  clean  suiomec  lallowed  in  preparation  for  the 
wheat  seed  ;  the  ridges  should  range  from  north 
to  south,  or  as  near  that  direction  as  the  fall  oE 
the  laud  will  admit ;  imd  the  water  furrows,  or 
siirfaoe  drains  should  be  kept  open.  In  cases 
wltene  there  is  a  rapid  fall  and  long  ridges,  itis 
necessary  to  have  horizontal  grips,  or  water  fur- 


roms^  for  the  purpose  of  cooKayuig  auperfliuMis 
water  to  the  field  ditches  or  maia  draios^  ia 
timtif  Qo  psina  should  be  spaied  in  fioijfiiig  strong 
clay  land  dry,  vriben  under  wheat-  The  same 
observBtions  ap^y  to  strong  loan^i  amt  to  lAarl 
in  all  its  hues  of  red,  wfaite^  and  Uue*.  Wheat 
aown  early  after  a  summer  faUonili  upon  these 
i^alaable  ,land»^  ia  apt  to.  become  oy^  luxuriant 
or  winter  proud  when  the  aeasoii.  proves  un- 
ttsuaUy  mild;  but  a  judieioua^faMner  is  not  de- 
tared  from  sowiag*  early^  by  the  uufavourable 
result  of  one  particular  year,,  he  acts  upon  the 
broad  bastS:  of  »  oatculalion  on  lAe  a^Rerage  of 
years>  and  he  is  benefited  aecofdingly.  Good 
kmd  cultivated,  as  here  recommended,  requires 
less  seed  than  other  lands  nndei?  bad  manage* 
meat. 

Opinions  are  mueb  at  variance  upon  the;  system 
of  management  niosl;  proper  to  be  followed  with 
wheat  when  ia  a  winter  proud  state.  Mine  is 
deeidedly  against  sheep  feeding ;  because,  sheep 
|Hrefer  die  tendet  Uade  in  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
whieh  ought  to  be  presevred;  and  reject  the 
coarse  Uade  whjnh  ought  to  be  taken  itf.  I 
think  the  best  plan  is  not  to  attempt  any  process 
Witb-  Or  view  at  dMokmg  ^e  ov:cr:  Ittxuriant 
growth  >  of  the  plant ;  unless  when,  it  becomes 
lodged  fH*  fcUfen.  te  the  griouod ;  in  that  ease^  it 
m  necesoarf  ta  mow)  or^  hruik  off  the  coarse 
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bUde,  and  the  rubbish  should  b«  immediatelj 
remored  I'roni  the  groond,  so  as  to  admit  air  to 
the  plants,  and  prcTent  patnditjr  which  is  the 
foraranBer  of  mitdeir. 

Vhea  wheat  seed  is  deposited  bj  the  drill,  or 
bv  imy  other  process  of  row  colture,  upon  good 
land,  in  a  high  state  of  cNlthalion,  the  ali^e- 
iiieot,  or  direction  of  the  rons  should  be  IVoni 
Bortfalosouib.  oras  neaHrso  as  the  nature  oftbe 
sitDStioti  will  adnirt,  because  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
<rben  in  his  greatest  altitude,  striking' more  direct-- 
t_v  belireeD  the  rows  of  corn,  hare  a  powerful 
elTect  in  ^treD^tbeoinf  the  straw,  aod  by  ab- 
sorbinc  the  damp  from  the  earth,  become  a 
powcrfal  aaxiliarr  in  preTeoting  mildew. 

Chi  the  eotatranr,  -when  com  of  any  sort  »■ 
soww  in  rows  upon  very  ligbt  dry  land.  Laving  a 
soutfacfv  exposure,  ibe  alignement  should  be  trum 
east  to  west — the  reaaon  is  obvious,  and  ne^it 
not  be  roeolioned. 

Rich  fertile  loams  reiiuire  leas  wheat  seed,  and 
that  to  be  sown  later  than  upon  most  other  lands ; 
ihe  forluaate  occupiers  of  such  lands  will  find  it 
their  interest  to  attend  to  ilie  hints  I  have  hertr 
given  relative  lothealigneinentof  the  ridges  and 
rows — theirs  should,  of  coarse^  range  from  north 
to  south . 

In  Slimming  up  (his  article,  I  wish  to  bo 
clearly  understood,  as  not  meaning  to  EKBertfthaC 
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the  practices  of  early^and  thick  sowiug  should  be 
followed  invariably ;  for,  I  am  well  aware,  that 
deriatioBS  from  general  rules  are  not  only  allow- 
able, but  adrisabie  in  certain  cases,  and  that 
judicious  cultivators  ought  to  be  guided  more  or 
losS|  inidl  husbandry  practices,  by  season,  soil^ 
erkuatioti,  and  other  localities . 
^  3kl^  argnmeiiits  hinge  upon  the  general  rules  of 
j^aparii^  the  ground  properly^,  sowing  early, 
and  sowing  thicjk,  as  good  pr^yentives  against 
i^ldew,  and  I  feel  convinced^  that  in  a  greal 
majority  of  easfts^  .the  premises  1  bare  taken  will 
be  found  correct.  I  bave  ever  considered  it  a 
M^ise.n^axim,  when  doubt  exists,  to  run  the  bazar4 
or  enmg  on  the  right  side  in  preference  to  the 
wrong;  and  I  believe  most  farmers  wiU  allow^ 
that  Jjt  18  much  easier  to  harrow,  or  to  cut  oiU  an 
over  thick  plant  of  wheat,  at  spring,  than  it  is  t^ 
fill  up  a  thin  one,  even  by  the  most  approved 
methodsnow  in  use ;  and  i  believe  all  rational 
practical  men  will  allow,  that  thin  wheats  are 
nuMre  liable  to  mildew  than  tbiek  ones. 

As  the  ren^rks  I  have  already  made  on  the 
preparation  of  land  of  various .  descriptions  for 
wheat-seed,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  mil* 
dew,  apply  more  or  less  to  all  c^ber  varieties  of 
land  not  particularized^  any  fiirther  comment 
Qu  the  subject  might  be  deemed  superfluous*  I 
will  th€»re£of  e  conclude  by  noticing  a  r^ipe  for 


Cure  of  Mildew,  which  has  been  recently: 
iven  to  the  public  by  the  scieotilic  Dr.  Cart- 
Ettrig^ht.  That  g«ntleumn  recommends  an  appli- 
cation of  salt  water,  or  salt  diluted  id  water,  as 
aninfalliblereraedyorcureforlhediseajie.  Ihave 
reasoQ  to  believe  the  Reverend  Doctor  is  partly 
correct  iu  his  idea,  for  an  application  of  salt  will- 
undoubtedly  destroy  the  vegetative  power  of  the 
parisite,  called  muat  or  mildew,  on  the  learea- 
and  straw  of  the  wheat  plant,  but  I  apprehend  it 
Irould  be  found  somewhat  diSicutt  in  practice  to 
4pply  salt  in  an  effeclua!  manner  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parisite,  without  at  the  same  time 
injuring  the  plant  on  which  it  subsists.  1  there- 
fere  think  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  use  erery 
possible  means  of  preventing  mildew  from  taking 
place  in  the  first-instance,  rather  than  trust  to. 
any  specific  for  its  removal. . 
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'  On  the  j^pplication  of  Marl,  Sfc. 

Iu  a  former  part  of  this  Treatise,  under  ths- 
head  of  Old  Turf  liaud,  recently  brought  into 
arable  culfurci  I  have  said,  that  lime,  chatk,  ol»y, 
or  marl,  should  be  supplied  cspiovsh/  bef<n«  the 
turf  is  exhausted.  Tliis  cursory  remark  is  of 
oousidemble  importance,  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  state  1 
iescribe.  It  is  also  to  the  interest  of  the  owner 
see  that  one  or  oilier  of  these  substances  is 
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;^plied  before  the  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  turf  are  exhausted  by 
a  repetition  of  corn  crops^  and  those  of  compara- 
tive little  value  to  the  occupier,  from  the  small 
produce  of  com  in  -  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
®traw. 

Theold  adage  of  penny- wise  and,pouad-foolish4 
may  be  justly  applied  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  extracting  the  virtue  of  the  turf,  manure 
from  land,  before  the  calcareous  substances  are 
laid  on. 

In  many  instances,  the  injury  (public  and 
private)  is  incalculable,  which  has  been  sustained 
through  the  mismanagement  er  cupidity  of  ihe 
occupiers  of  land,~  recently  broken  up  from  an- 
cient pasture.  This  assertion  will  be  more  fully 
explained,  as  I  proceed  in  my  remarks  on  the 
^application  of  Lime,  Marl,  &c.  &c. 

Good  corn  land  may,  and  sometimes  does  pay  ; 
Jbut  good  grass  land  never  fails  of  making  a 
suitable  return  to  the  owners  who  is  in  conse- 
quence bound  in  justice. to  himself  to  be  very 
tenacious  in  granting  permission  for  such  land 
to  be  converted  into  tillage. 

The    relative    value    of    grass    and    arable 
land  is  at  present  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
former ;  and  I  apprehend  is  likely  to  continue 
>so,  under  emsting  circumstances^.      , 

^I  have  before  hinted  at  the  minutiae  of  farm: 


I 
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fUKnagemenl,  I  will  now  enter  more  at  larg-e  upon 
tliat  Tery  important  subjecl,  bavii>^  a  very 
Ugh  authority  to  sanction  me. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  wheo  addressing  the 
eompany  assembled  at  the  last  Holkham  sheep- 
sheariog,  (in  his  usual  energetic,  impressive, 
and  iD^tructiTe  manner,]  said, — that  a  farmer's 
success  iu  bis  practical  operations  on  hii  farm, 
and  bis  consequent  prosperity  in  life,  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  his  particular  attejition 
to  the  detail,  and  niinvtia  of  management, — I 
entirely  accord  with  his  lordship  in  this  sentiment, 
and  will  even  venture  to  say,  that  the  difference 
between  one  man's  management  and  another's, 
(allowing  both  to  have  equal  means,)  is  equal  to 
the  rent,  or  annual  value  of  the  land.  The 
difference  arises  from  tfae  superior  tact,  system, 
or  method  in  the  one,  and  the  want  of  those 
re<)uisites  in  the  other. 

Thus  we  frequently  see  a  farmer  who  appears 
{to  a  cursory  observer)  to  be  a  man  of  business, 
because  he  is  seldom  from  home,  and  is  always 
in  an  active  bustle  with  bis  concerns.  Yet 
that  apparently  industrious  man  never  gets  out 
of  a  muddle,  (a  Norfdlk  phrase) ;  he  is  for  ever 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  is 
constantly  behind  his  neighbours  in  his  agri- 
cultural operations.  The  defect  is  the  want  of 
method. 
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Again,  we  see  a  scientific,  well  informed 
farmer,  who  prides  himself  upon  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  agriculture,  whilst  h« 
at  the  same  time  commands  the  rnain  spring^ 
or  capital  requisite  to  carry  his  well  matured 
plans  into  effect ;  yet,  even,  with  those  adyan^ 
tages,  this  accomplished  farmer  does  not  find  his 
expectations  realized,  or  rather,  he  meets  with  a 
total  failure.  His  misfortune  is  owing  to  his 
having  bent  his  mind  to  great  things,  and  ne^- 
glected  little  ones ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  his 
haying  been  unacquainted  with  the  detail  or  mi^ 
nutiae  of  management,  and  the  nice  art  of  ac^ 
eomplishing  important  objects  in  the  most  per^ 
feet  manner  and  at  the  least  possible  expence. 
I  instance  those  two  cases  only,  out  of  a  many 
which  might  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  my 
Ijord  Albemarle^s  very  correct  sentiment.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  detail  and  mmutuB  of  manage" 
mentf  on  which  a  prudent  farmer  ought  toxest^ 
his  hopes  of  success  ;  and  never  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  nine-tinths  of  the  accidents  which  are 
daily  occurring  amongst  farm  stock,  and  in  farm- 
ing operations,  may  be  averted  by  proper  at- 
tention and  judicious  arrangement. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there arefew  prac- 
tices in  husbandry  on  whidi  more .  mistaken  no- 
tions have  been'  entertunied,  and^  acted  upon, 
-  tfa^B  the  application,  or  rather  nusapplicatioift;  of 
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L  Smt,  eboJk,  clsT,  and  marl ;  the  two  fonn^r 
[  w  goKisl  dunicter?,  or  afipelUtioas  gfree  to 
Iw  sahrtances  all  over  tbe  island  ;  but  the 
■  day  and  ntarl,  axe  freqaeotly  coDfooBd^d 
wiA&e  tAer,mnA  are  applied  iBdiserimi' 
I  «f  very  diflerent  texture* 
The  clay  of  Norfolk,  whether 
ir,  coataira  a  large  proportion  of  cal- 
;  and  is  (when  properlv  applied) 
!  IB  fcTtiliaias  tbe  light  surface  aotL 
The  sobstance  called  clay,  in  nanj'  otber  dis- 
tricts, «iMnkiaa  a  larger  proportion  of  alnmen,  or 
iAmj  prtftif  with  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
bae,  aad  is  eooscquently  not  adapted  for  bus- 
hmmirj  purposes :  at  least  not  upon  tenaciou 

Tike  narl  of  Norfolk  is  nearly  allied  to  its 
clay ;  both  sobstaccee  contain  about  the  same 
proportion  of  lin>e  ;  and  the  only  difference  seems 
to  consist  in  the  one  being  a  little  more  friable, 
from  containing  more  sand  than  the  other ;  so 
that  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  at  nhat  degree 
■of  tenacity  the  substance  should  lose  the  appeV- 
latiOB  of  clay,  and  assume  that  of  marl.  Indeed 
1  frequently  hear  one  practical  man  call  a  sub- 
stance clay,  which  another  equally  conversant  la 
such  matters,  terms  marl.  The  marl  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  is  red  and  bine  grey,  and  nfaen 
&m  taken  out  of  the  pit,  hu  a  hard,  dry,  slaty 


sippiwance  ;-^and  it  is  mdre  or  less  yalttable  ao^ 
OQtrding  to  the  proportion  of  ^mloareous  earth  it 
^potains.    The  land  is  g^eneralijr  of  firstr  rate 
qufiUtjr  where  thUr  substance  farms  the  sub-stra- 
tum j  it  ia  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
Oiost  other  grain;   it  produces  abundance  of 
grass  of  good  quality,  and,  most  sorts  of  timber 
trees  .tbriTe  upon  it*;^  in  shorty  the  red  marMand- 
may'  be. considered  the  most  valuable  in  the 
ialiuid. ::  The.  marl  of  the  Northern  part»  of  the 
iiibLnd:  is  found  in- the  bottoms*  of  peaft  mosses; 
and  obsolete  lakes^Jt  is  wliite^  blue^  and  light 
))iiQ^ii.;>  it:  ia  a  soapy  substance^  and  princi- 
pally' .composed  of  shells  or  fossils  in  a  state  tif 
deo^qfTy  intermixed  with  alluvial  ctlay  and  sand ; 
thi^' marlismore  valuable  than  either  of  th<ose  be- 
forementioned.  Thus  it  appears,  diatjn  diiibrent 
districts,  the.  same  names  are  given  to    sub*- 
utaaces^  or  xompouadsr of  earths  essentially  dif- 
fmfenii  ia  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other, 
and  I  beKeye  that  this  circumstance  has  in  no 
lamall  degree  tended  to  mislead  practical  men 
in.  di#.iipplieation  of  those  substances. 

AU:ciritihrated,  or  surface  sail,  is  composed  of 
several  ingredients  ;  the  principal  of  which  ar6 
sand,  elay,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  with  vegetable 
:and  animal  matter;  and  the  fertility  of  asdil 
depiends  on  the  due  proportion  of  UiosemailerialB, 
j[witll  i«imi€ilbeff»no>tiiaee9sar7  to  mention),  of 
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which  it  is  composed.  Sandy  loam  implies, 
that  the  compound  contains  more  than  an 
average  proportion  of  sand,  inclndiitg  stoues, 
Hints,  &c.  &c.  In  process  of  time,  the  small 
proportion  of  clay  and  lime  which  sandy  loam 
contains,  is  either  abstracted  by  the  production 
uf  crops,  washed  away,  or  sinks  into  the  subsoil ; 
the  surfacv  soil  in  consequence  becomes  still 
lighter,  and  looser  ;  dung  applied  to  soil  in  this 
state  forces  a  bulk  of  straw,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce corn  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  applying 
clay  or  marl  to  the  exhausted  surface  soil. 

It  but  rartly  happens,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected, 
Ihat  a  practical  husbandman  should  be  sufiiciently 
acquainted  withchemistry,toenablehim to  analyze 
the  surface  soil  of  the  land  he  occupies,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  by  that  test  whether  it  requires 
the  application  of  any  mineral  substance  to  add  to 
itti  fertility.  Experience,  however,  teaches  an 
observant  farmer,  that  the  surface  soil  of  his  laad 
requires  to  be  refreshed  by  lime,  chalk,  clay,  or 
marl,  when  it  ceases  to  produce  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  corn  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  stran  ; 
when  the  straw  grows  soft  and  flng-gy,  and  is  apt 
to  lodge  or  fall  to  the  ground,  and  when  his 
land  becomes  iinusunlly  disposed  to  produce  ob- 
noxious weeds  in  preference  to  cultivated  crops ; 
a  farmer  seldom  errs  when  he  is  guided  by  these 
practical  tesis,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  propriety 
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of  .the  measure ;  :bi|t  he  is  apt  to  be  led  astrajin ' 
.carrying  it  Jn  to  effect.  .  « 

1 1  frequently  jiappens  that  one  iq telligent  fstf- ' 
mer  applies  "day  or  marl  to  his  land  with  couv 
plete  success  ;  while  his  neighboury  equally  in- 
.diistrjou^y  but  not  so  well  iuformed,  also  days 
or  i]a9rls.bis  land>  aud  meets  with,  a  total  failure. 
-Tbiisis  an  enigma  which  requires  some  elucida- 
tion, and  will  induce  me  to  revert  to  the  compo- 
sition of  soils. '. 

.  The  proportionate  quantities  of  different  sub- 
stances necessary  to  constitute  fertile  ^oils,  have 
been  set  forth  and  explained  in  the  various  works 
of  Chemistry  applied  to  agriculture,  published 
of  late  years.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
seat  purpose,  to  question  whether  the  estimates 
■and  calculations  giyen-  ia  the  works  to  which  I 
allude  are  correctly  drawni>r  not*  ^  The  j^reat 
object  is  to  make  a  practical  man  eomprehend 
that  there  is  an  actual  standard  in  theeomponent 
p^rts  of  all  soils,  (varying,  of  cmurse^according 
;tor  the  nature  thereof^)-  absolutely  necessary  to 
ensure  fertility,  and  that  all  deviations  from  Hiat, 
standardmust  be^unfavdurable.  This  principle 
once.  kttowHygoes  a  great  way  in  explaining  the 
enigma  of  itae  man  sui^eeding,  while  another 
fails  in  the  application^  perhaps^  qf  the  very  same 
mineral  aidbirtanGes. 

The  great  athnulants  in  the  production  of  corn 
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e  vegetable  and  animal  tnaourc;  fur^ 
hotrever  correctly  compounded  tbe  eartlis  may 
be,  tbey  will  remain  iiterl,  and  cannot  becoom 
fertile  until  a  due  proportion  of  manure  is  ap- 
plied ;  heuce  the  errors  into  which  cuUivatorx 
liave  frequeutly  been  led  by  a  miscalculation  of 
^_      their  means  in  the  application  of  clay  and  marl, 
^b     This    1    will  further    explain   in    tbe  foUowiu^ 
^^P    parable. 

^^m        A  certain  husbandman  was  possessed  of  ten 
^^M    cart  loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  nliich  he  pur- 
^H    posed  to  lay  upon  an  acre  of  light  sandy  land, 
^H     jireparatory  to  sowing  it  with  wheat,  to  be  I'al- 
^H     lowed  by  turnips,  barley,  and  clover ;  but,  hav- 
^H     iiig  duly  cousidered  the  usual  practical  tests) 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  land  wanted 
an  application  of  clay  or  marl,  and  he  accord- 
ingly laid  forty  cubic  yards  of  marl  upon  his 
acre  of  land.     He  Iheii  laid  on  his  ten  cart  loails 
of  dun^,  and  put  his  land  through  the  prescribed 
rotation  of  crops  ;  he  found  himself  grievously 
disappointed  in  his   expectation  of  the   result; 
attributing   his  failure  to  his  having  used  the 
^K    mari,  he  hastily  concluded  that  marl  dues  injury 
^^M    to   laud,     A  neighbouring   husbnndmau,   more 
^H-  wise  than  the  former,  was  exactly  similarly  cir- 
^H  cumstanced  in  the  Jirst  instance;  but  he  calculated 
^^K  more  prudently   and  applied  his  means  tn  a  very 
^^B  different  way,  for,  he  Bays,  if  tea  loads  of  dung 
^^Lbe  barely  Bufficient  for  an  acre  of  surface  soil, 
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already  charged  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
•vegetable  matter,  it  follows  there  would  be  a 
very  great  deficiency  in  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  that  invaluable  ingredient  after  I  have 
laid  on  forty  cubic  yards  ofmarl,  (having  little 
or  no  vegetable  matter  in  its  composition,}  I  will 
therefore  imitate  the  economical  tailor,  in  cuttijig 
the  cloth  to  his  customer's  measure  ;  I  will  allow 
one  half  of  my  acre  of  land  to  lay  in  grass  ano- 
ther year,  after  having  laid  twenty  cubic  yards 
of  marl  upon  it,  and  I  will  break  it  up  in  that 
year,  when  I  shall  have  ten  cart  loads  of  dung 
to  spare  for  it ;  in  the  mean  tinae  1  will  put 
twenty  cubic  yards  of  marl,  with  my  ten  cart 
loads  of  dung,  upon  the  other  half  acre  in  pre- 
paration for  wheat.  This  prudent  husbandman 
executed  the  plan  he  had  thus  judiciously  formed, 
and  his  success  was  so  complete,  that  his  pur- 
blind neighbour  attributed  it  to  supernatural 
agency.  Now,  if  my  premises  be  correctly  drawn, 
I  would  ask,  what  good  result  can  possibly  be 
expected  from  the  application  of  clay  or  marl, 
wiUiout  manure,  to  exhausted  light  arable  land. 
In  inentioning  manure,  I  do  not  confine  the  tern^ 
to  farm-yard  dung  ;  it  also  applies  to  rape  dust, 
to  rotten  turf,  to  the  sheep-fold,  &c.  The  pith 
of  my  argument  is,  that  no  compound  of  earths 
can  possibly  be  fertile,  or  productive,  without  a 
due  proportion,  of  manure  of  some  sort.     The 
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adding  of  earth  to  eartb,  is  like  depogiting  dust 
to  dust,  after  the  vital  spark  bas  fled  j  there  u 
no  more  active  llle  in  one  than  the  other.  It  is 
true,  a  plant  of  wheat  may  exist  in  a  compound 
of  earths  alone,  but  it  cannot  flourish,  nor  become 
productive,  without  a  specific  quantity  of 
manure. 

1  think  1  may  venture  to  assert,  tliat  the  actual 
food  of  plantn  has  not  yet  been  discovered;  at 
least  philosophical  men,  who  have  turned  their 
minds  to  the  study  of  this  intricate  subject,  have 
not  come  to  a  deiinite  conclusion  or  uniformity 
of  opinion.  It  is,  however,  of  little  importance 
to  the  practical  farmer  to  know  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  that  manures,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, when  properly  applied  to  certain  com- 
pounds of  earths,  promote  fertility;  and  that 
without  manure  those  compounds  would  remain  . 
inert,  or  unproductive. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  remarks  1 
have  here  made  upon  the  application  of  clay  and 
marl,  will  not  be  deemed  conclusive  by  many 
practical  men  into  whose  hands  this  treatise  may 
fall ;  hut  I  do  trust,  that  (if  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory), my  hints  may  conduce  to  some  good,  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  cultivators  to  a  more 
minute  enquiry  into  this  most  important  suhjectt 
and  thereby,  in  some  degree,  prevent  the  mis- 
application of  those  substances  in  time  to  come. 
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.  The  best  recipe  I  kuow  of  for  restoring:  laofl 
to  fertility,  which  has  been  oyer  clayed  or  over 
marled,  is  to  apply  an  extra  quantity  of  manure  ; 
a  very  natural  question  then  arises,  how  is 
that  to  be  procured?  I  answer,  if  no  other 
manure  can  possibly  be  obtained,  plough  in  a 
green  crop  of  buck  wheat,  or  second  crop  of 
clover ;  these  expedients  are  within  every 
farmer's  reach.  When  land  has  been  over  ma- 
nured, (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  apply  clay, 
marl,  chalk,  or  lime,  in  due  proportion  to  thd 
nature  of  the  soil. 

On  the  ^Application  of  Gypsum. 

This  mineral  substance  is  called  Plaster  of 
Paris,  in  America,  where  it  is  very  generally 
used  upon  the  land  when  cropped  with  wheat 
and  Indian  corn  ;  and  the  reports  circulated  of 
its  efficacy  in  promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
those  vegetables,  appear  quite  miraculous,  for  it 
has  been  asserted,  that  so  small  a  quantity  as 
one  bushel  to  the  acre  (without  any  manure)  is 
certain  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  clover, 
or.  of  Indian  corn,    upon  land  previously  ex- 
hausted   by    excessive    tillage    and    cropping. 
This  statement  will  appear  incomprehensible  to 
most  practical  men  in  this,  kingdom.     I  have 
no  doubt,  that  after  making  ample  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  gypsum  has  been  found,  wonder* 
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Boine  soils  in  Amerioii.  And  I  am  also  credibly 
informed,  tliat  it  1ms  rendered  no  benefit  wbere 
applied  to  other  soils. 

L»  Gypsum  was  formerly  conveyed  from  France 
||p  America,  either  in  a  raw  state  as  ballast  for 
tliips,  or  in  a  state  of  powder,  packed  in  barrels 
and  fit  for  immediate  use  as  plaster,  &c.  &lc. 
and  hence  its  name  Plaster  of  Paris.  It  has 
t>een  subsequently  found  in  British  America,  also 
>iB  the  slate  of  New  York,  and  in  other  provinces 
of  the  Union.  It  is  found  iu  great  abundance 
ID  the  red  marl  districts  of  England  ;  particu- 
larly in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is  called  alabaster, 
also  plaster,  from  being  used  by  plasterers  for 
cement,  and  in  making  house  and  barn  floors; 
it  was  formerly  much  used  with  lime  in  making 
mortar  for  building.  Gypsum  is  calcined  or 
burned  like  lime  when  intended  for  buildiag 
purposes,  and  is  afterwards  beat  into  a  powder 
and  mixed  up  with  water  into  the  consistence 
required ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  calcined 
when  intended  for  application  to  land ;  the  Der- 
byshire gypsum  is  white,  blue,  and  red  veined, 
ibe  two  former  are  considered  most  valuable. 

It  is  delivered  at  Hull  (in  irregular  blocks  as 
taken  from  the  rock)  at  about  30j.  per  ton,  and  . 
conveyed  in  that  state  to  where  it  is  intended  to 
%e  used  ;  it  is  then  broken  into  small  particles. 
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not  an  absolute  powder,  bat  nearly  so ;  a  ton 
produces  about  twenty-four  bushels  4)f  powder. 
The  method  practised  at  this  place  for<reducing 
gypsum  is  as  follows  :  the  lumps,  or  blocks,  are 
iirst  broken  into   smaller  pieces  by  a  sledge 
hammer j  and  these  are  ground  into  small  par« 
tides,  by  passing  them  through   the  oil  cake 
crusher  witii  two  sets  of  cylinders.    Mr.  Cok« 
has  applied  gypsum  to  clover  layers  with  some 
good   effecl,  ;but  lie  has  deriTed  the  greatest 
benefit  from  using  it  upon  sanfoia  layers ;  ht 
has   tried  it  in  various  proportions,   wd  has 
ascertained  that  four  bushels  of  powder  to  the 
acre  is  a  sufficient  dressing  for  sanfoin ;  it  is 
spread  on  the  surface  early  in  spring,  and  is, 
visible  in  the  succeeding  crop  to  an  inch  how  far 
it  had  been  laid  ;  in  some  instances  the  crop  of 
hay   and  lattermath  has  been  doubled   by  the 
application  of  this  singular  substance. 

Gypsum  appears  to  attract  moisture  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  the  dews  in  summer 
cure  much  heavier,  and  continue  later  in  the 
morning  where  the  gypsum  has  been  applied, 
than  where  it  has  not.  This  may  be  assigned 
as  one  reason  for  that  mineral  being  more  effi- 
cacious, when  applied  to  dry  sandy  land,  than  to 
spungy  land,  clays,  and  other  soils  retentive  of 
•moisture.  V 

It  has  been  said,  ihsAihe  situation  o{§k  land 
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ought  to  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
gypsum;  and  that  it  has  not  been  found  to 
answer  ip  America  when  it  has  been  used  upon 
the  sea  coasts  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
is  amistaken  idea ;  at  least  it  has  not  been  borne 
out  in  the  practice  at  this  place,  for  gypsum  is 
here  found  to  answer  where  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  land  within  two  miles  of  the  shore  of  the 
Northern  ocean ;  and  I  therefore  think,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  description  of  crops 
upon  it,  ought  to  be  the  principle  consideration 
in  the  application  of  gypsum. 
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Thk  coBversioik  et  arable  land  isto  pastuvey  by 
of  transplantiiag  tucf|  may  justly  be  deemed  one  of  tb^ 
gpreatest  impcevements  ki  iHodem  AgncHlttive;  It  w^ 
&rst  practised  in  the  spring  oi  the  yeac  ISlll^^  hy  Mr.^ 
John  Bloi|ifteld,  ef  Warha»,  eae  (^  the  vmA  cektoited 
farmers  up<m  Mr.  Cokeys  eslates^.  ia  NosMlu 

Mr^Blomfiddf  i»  the  ftrst  instance^  glire  iMs  ]n#r 
pFaetiee  inhadbandry  the  dppettation  diS  moculaiiMg 
Itmd :  henee,  a  eekbraled  {^ysician^  (Dr»  Rlgb^!^  of: 
Noiwiehy  iA  a  feeeat  p^bUesutkNi^  entitled  HeUihaob 
its  Agriculture,  &c.)  styles  Mr.  Blomfield  the  tnofif^ 
tor;  and  observesy  that  the  ditfcoveiy  pi  thin  in^^fibd 
method  of  laying  down  mMe  laad  to  peiBHanMlt  gfaa% 
will  immoslaUae  hia  nama  m  Nmrfd^*  .  . 


Hie  term  inoculation,  as  applied  to  this  AgricnU 
tural  practice,  has  fallen  iulo  disoae ;  and  one  per- 
haps  more  applicable,  (transplanting),  has  lieeti  gene- 
rally  substituted. 

Mr.  Blomfield  says,  that  the  idea  of  converting 
arable  land  into  pasture,  by  transplanting  turf,  firat 
fitnick  him  from  observing  where  small  patches  of 
lurf  had  been  beat  upon  hedge  banks,  how  quickly 
the  plants  of  grass  extended  themselves,  united,  and 
formed  a  compact  turf.  Having  maturely  considered 
the  practicability  of  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme 
which  he  had  in  agitation,  he  at  once  entered  exten- 
sively into  it ;  bis  astonishing  success  is  a  proof  that 
his  calculations  were  correctly  formed.  In  March, 
181*2,  be  transplanted  turf  upon  six  acres  of  land, 
which  had  grown  a  crop  of  barley  in  the  preceding 
year ;  the  land  was  perfectly  dean,  and  in  good  heart, 
as  the  barley  followed  a  good  crop  of  turnips  eat 
upon  the  ground.  No  grass  seeds  were  sown  with  the 
barley. 

Having  been  saccessful  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ' 
expectations  in  his  fii^t  essay   of  the  new   practice, 
he  was  encouraged  to  go  on  to  a  greater  extent,  and. 
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in  tbe  IbUowiag  Attiuiiiti)  Wister  and.  Spsing^  he 
transplanted  turf  upon  tMrty^fottr  aeftes  of  knd^  aHi^ 
a  dear  out  summer  fadlow^  and  in  ike  BVtcee^^Sitig 
Autamn,  two  acres  dmeov  after  a  similar  proeesir; 
which  completed  the  pasture  roond  his  torn  h«use^ 
in  aU^  forty  tW9  acres  of  transplsttCed  tarf.  Ht  1^ 
this  means  fonaed  a  perfeet  matted  tarf  of  imdigeiiowi  ff  ^ 
grasses  in  the  short  8pa<»  t^  two  years^  mpctta^"* 
▼elly  weak  soil ;  upon  which  it  would  hare  btaft  ht^ 
practical^  to  have  produced  a  petfecst  good  taif  in 
so  short  a  time,  if  at  all,  by  any  other  ineittl^  htit^MM 
fore  practised. 

Hiis  fine  turf  still  continues  the  adtmtaitian  dl  the 
neighbourhood,,  aad  does  not  shew  any  disposition  to 
moss  or  die  away.  It  is  proper,  however,  l^oBsem, 
that  Mr..  BlomMc^  in  the  spring  of  1819  ^d  1814^ 
sowed  some  white  clover  upon  the  yettffg  poi^ttlre,  ai 
ho  cottsidered  the  turf  whkh  he  had  transplanted  ^e-^ 
ficient  of  a  proper  proportion  of  tlitl  aldtoiired  phtfkt: 
He  attiributis  much  of  his  sneeess  in  the  tapid  tmitili^ 
of  l^e  tvf  to  Hie  repetitiOtt  of  reiftngs  wlde^  he  guVtr  ' 
the  young  pasture. 


Mr.  Coke,  ever  alive  to  the  encouragement  of  im- 
provements  in  Agriculture,  and  to  whatever  else  ht 
considers  as  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large,  patronised  and  encouraged  by  Mr,  Blomfield  in 
bis  arduous  and  spirited  undertoliing,  and  as  a  testi> 
mony  of  his  approbation,  presented  to  hint  a  handsomt 
piece  of  plate,  engraved  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
commemorative  of  the  introduction  of  this  new  practice 
in  husbandry. 

Mr.  Coke,  subsequently  adopted  the  practice  of 
transplanting  turf  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
farm  in  his  own  occupation,  (as  will  be  detailed  in  the 
following  sheets),  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
seTeral  of  his  leaantry  with  perfect  success.  He  also, 
with  a  view  to  make  this  admirable  practice  mors 
generally  known,  offered  a  liberal  premium  in  the  last 
year  for  the  most  extensive  and  successful  transplanter 
of  turf  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  premium  war 
honorably  wou  by  Mr. Henry  Blyth,  of  Bnmfaam,  and 
was  presented  to  that  gentleman  at  the  last  Holkhant' 
'  Sheep-shearing,     Alike   honorable  to  the  donor  and 
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Mr.  Coke  again  o£fers  a  similar  premium  for  trans- 
planting turf  in  N^rfolki  in  the  ensuing  season,  to  be' 
awarded  at  the  Holkham  Sheep-shearing,  1818. 

In  consequence  of  the  elogy  passed  by  competent ' 
judges  upon  this  new  species  of  husbandry,  of  the  flat- 
tering reports  made  on  the  subject  by  sundry  writers, 
and  the  premiums  advertised  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Coke 
to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  practice,  numerous 
applications  have  decently  been  received  at  this  place, 
requesting  to  hare  written  instructions  sent  for  direct-* 
ing  the  practical  part  of  the  process ;  several  of  those 
applications  have  already  been  answered;   but  being 
within  the  compass  of  a  letter,  in  tqo  concise  a  manner 
io  give  an  accurate  or  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
minutiae  of  the  process. 

The  vniter  of  these  remarks  has,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  give  the  fullest  explanation  in  his  power,  and 
and  if  possible,  to  render  farther  application  on  the 
subject  unnecessary,  ventured  upon  laying  this  Essay 
before  the  Public,  who  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  make  a 
Hbeial  allowance  for  the  plain  language  of  a  practical 
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liom  cannot  be  expected  mudi  elegance  cf 
cxpreasiou,  nor  giammUical  excelleiice. 

His  object  bi  writing  is  to  eodearoar  to  mskcliii 
sentiiuents  on  the  subject  he  attempts  to  treat  of, 
cleanly  understood  by  ptactic»l  men. 

He  aims  at  no  more. 
And  with  doe  deference  to  public  optnioa. 
He  Gubscribes  himself, 

Fii&NcrB  Blaikib. 
BcJkham,  September  9,  Wl. 


CONVERSION 


OF 


ARABLE  LAND,  &c. 


Arablb  land,  intended  to  be  laid  down  for  permanent 
grass,  by  the  new  method  of  transplanting  turf,  should 
be  made  thoroughly  clean,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  clear  out  summer  fallow,  when  the  land  is  very 
foul,  or  by  a  turnip  fallow,  when  it  is  not  sa 

Suppose  the  land  intended  to  be  planted  with  turf 
to  have  had  a  clear  out  summer  fallow.  The  operation 
of  transplanting  may  be  commenced  in  Autumn,  as 
soon  as  the  turf,  which  is  intended  to  be  removed  for 
planting,  is  sufficiently  moistened  by  the  Autumnal 
'  rains,  so  that  it  may  be  pared  off  clean,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  however  seldom  hap- 
pens, that  Farmers  can  spare  their  labourers  and  teams 
for  such  operations,  until  the  harvest  is  secured  and 
the  wheat  seed  put  into  the  ground.  The  first  week  in 
November,  may  therefore  be  calculated  upon,  as  t)iie 
time  for  commencing  turf  planting. 

It  is  necessary  to  pay  partioular  attention  to  the  se^ 
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,  from  whence  Ihe  plants  are  to 
should  be  as  conTenieDl 
ss  possible  to  the  liknil  inended  to  be  plaoled.  The 
more  level  the  surface  and  free  from  stones,  the 
better,  and  the  particalar  grasses,  of  which  the 
lurf  is  composed,  should  be  uinutel;^  examined.  Bui, 
as  it  seldom  happens,  that  practical  Farmers  are  suffi- 
ciently conversant  in  botany,  fo  enable  ihem  to  distin- 
guish ihe  different  species  of  grasses,  by  the  appearance 
of  their  leaves  or  blades,  when  they  are  intermixed  and  i 
matted  together  in  a  tuft,  A  pretty  accurate  test,  of 
the  quality  of  grasses,  may  be  adopted  in  the  followiag 
simple  process. 

Let  several  small  patches  of  turf  be  turned  up  by  the 
common  spade,  in  diflerenl  parts  of  the  grass  lieli 
£;[amine  the  flags,  or  turfs  turned  up;  if  coippoGad 
of  running  rooted  plants,  the  turf  should  be  rejected 
for,  a  great  many  of  the  running  rooted  grasses,  sock 
as  the  Triticum,  Helens,  Agvostis,  &c.  are  of  a  bfi^' 
descriplioD. 

The  most  desirable  turf,  is  that  composed  of  bbtou 
,  rooted  plants,  such  as  some  of  the  Poas,  Festucas, 
QOEurus,  Anthoiauthum,  Daclylis,  Lnlium,  Alopecun^ 
Trifolium,  Plantago,  Lanceolata,  &c.  &c.  These  ph 
generally  compose  what  is  called  by  Farmers,  a  goo^ 
clean,  iweet  old  turf,  a  description,  of  all  others,  ttif 
most  desirable  to  be  obtained  for  transplanting.  , 

The  field  or  pasture,  most  proper  for  supplying  plant 
being  fixed  upon,  a  paring  plough,  should  be  procurejl 
or,  if  a  plough  of  that  description  cannot  be  convenieDllj 
obtained,  a  common  plough,  with  the  coulter  aud  shai% 
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made  very  sharp,  ivill  answer  the  purpose;    a  wheel 
plough  is  preferable  to  a  swing  plough,  for  paring  turf, 
because  it  goes  steadier,  aiid  cuts  the  turf  more  regti* 
lar.     The  turf  should  be  cut  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  thick,  and  seven,  eight,  or  nine  inches  wid^,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  turf  gage  of  the  plough, 
and  width  of  the  wing  of  the  share ;  it  is  sometime^ 
cross  cat  into  short  lengths,  previous  to  the  operation 
of  paring,  but  this  can  only  be  effected,  when  the  turf 
is  moist  and  free  from  stones ;  the  cross  cutting  is  done 
by  a  scarifier^  with  scimitar  tines,  the  convex  edges, 
made:  very  sharp,  and  faced  to  the  work,  and  the  imple* 
ment  heavily  weighted,  so  as  to  press  the  tines  a  {Proper 
depth  into  -the  turf.    The  cross^  cutting  facilitates  the 
operation  of 'dividing  the  turf  into  small  pieces  ;  but  it 
gives  more  trouble,  and  consequently,  increases  the  ex^ 
pense  of  filling  into  the  carts ;  for,  when  cut  into  small 
pieces,  in  the  first  instance,  it  requires  to  be  filled  wi^h 
shovels,  wbereas,  if  left  in  Large  flags,  it  is  readily  filled 
with  forks,  or  by  hand,  when  the  turf  is  tough,  aiid 
hangs  together.      The  turf  is  taken  in  carts  (if  broad 
wheels  so  much  the  better)  to  the  arable  land  on  which 
it  is  to  be  planted,  and  then  dragged  out  of  the  cart  in 
heaps^  set  in  straight  lines,  and  at  regular  distances, 
in  the  same  manner,  as  dung  heaps  are  set  in  the  fields  ; 
and  after  the  rate  of  fifty  single  horse  cart  loads  to  the 
acre.     It  is  then  chopped  into  pieces  of  about  three 
inches  square,  and  spread  with  shovels,  regularly  ovei* 
the  ground.     A  scarifier  with  round  or  square  tines, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  and  set  about 'seven 

inches  andjBi  half  apart,  or  fqur  tines  in  a  yard,  is  drawn 
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Te^arly  over  the  field,  zad  again  crossed  at  right  an- 
gles ;  which  takes  out  the  cait  wheel  tracks,  levels  iht 
grouod,  and  maiks  oat  the  distances  for  placing-  tlie  | 
pieces  of  tarf,  or  plants  ;  but  the  operation  of  scarifj- 
ing,  is  of  necessiiy  omitted  when  the  ground  is  weL 
It  is,  how«ver,  much  better  when  the  scarifier  can  be 
used,  as  it  not  only  marks  out  the  distances  accurately, 
but  it  makes  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
ut  the  angles  where  the  tracks  of  the  tines  cross  each 
other. 

The  turf  being  spread,  and  the  ground  marked  out  b; 
the  scarifier,  (when  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit 
it,)  women  and  children  are  then  employed,  to  place, 
or  plant  the  turf,  with  the  grass  side  up,  one  piece  in 
each  intersection,  formed  by  the  tracks  of  the  scarifier ;  j 
and,  as  the  operators  place  the  pieces  of  turf,  they  pren 
them  into  the  ground,  hy  setting  their  feet  upon  them. 
The  calculation,  of  one  piece  of  turf  to  each  point  ol 
intersection,  is,  under  a  supposition,  that  the  number 
of  plants,  correspond  with  the  number  of  squares,  if 
they  do  not,  the  operators  roust  place  thenj  thicker  or 
thinner,  accordingly. 

One  acre  of  turf  divided  in  pieces,  and  placed  U 
before  described,  will  plant  nine  acres  of  arable,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  calculation. 

Suppose  one  acre  of  turf  cut  into  pieces  of  three 
inthes  square,  it  will  produce  690,960  plants. 

One  acre  of  arable  marked  out  in  squares  of  nine 
inches  to  the  side  of  the  square,  or  eighty  one  square 

les,  and  one  plant  to  each  square,  will  require 
77,440  plants,  consequently,  one  acre  of  turfmti  plant 
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nine  of  arable  ;  each  plant  will  stand  six  inches  apart, 

and  occupy  nine  square  inches  of  space.     The  blanks 

in  each  square  being  seventy-two  square  inches  for  each 

plant  to  fill  up«    ^ 

Although,  this  is  the  most  common,  and  thought  to 

be  the  most  proper  size  for  the  plants,  and  distance  for 

them  to  be  set  -apart,  yet  it  may  not  always  be  con- 

▼enieut  to  allow  so  large  a  proportion  of  turf  for  plants. 

fb  the  acre.     In  that  case,  either  the  size  of  the  plants 

may  be  reduced,  or  the  distances  apart  extended. 

Suppose  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  reduced  from 

three  inches,  to  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  one  acre 

of  turf  mix  then  produce  1,003,622  plants,  and  an  acre 

of  arable  land  marked  out  as  before,  in  kquares  of  nine 

inches  to  the  side  of  the  square,  or  eighty  one  square 

inches,   one   piece  of  turf,  being  placed  upon  each 

square,  the  number  of  plants  to  the  acre,  will,  of. course, 

h%  the  same-  as  before  ;  but,  there  will  be  a  sufficient 

number  of  pieces  of  turf  to  plant  twelve  acres,  three 

roods,  thirty-three  perches,  and  a  fraction.    The  plants 

will  stand  six  inched  and  a  half  apart;  each  plant  will 

cover  six  and  a  quarter  square  inches,  and  the  blanks 

will  be  nearly  seventy^^five  square  inches,  ta  be  611ed 

up  by  the  extension  of  the  plants. 

Agariu,  suppose  the  tines  of  the  scarifier  are  set' only 

these  in  a  yard,  the  arable  field  will  then  b^  marked  out 

in  squares  of  one  foot ;  and  suppose  the  pieces  of  turf  to 

be  three  inches  square,  the  number  of  plants  produced 

ffiOik  an  acre  of  turf,  will  be,  as  in  the  first  example,   ^ 

606^060,  and  if  one  piece  of  turf  is  placed  upon  each 

square  foot,  there  will  be  43,650  plants  to  the  acre; 
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mnd  0D«  acre  of  tUrf  will  plant  sixteen  acres  of  anibU : 
each  plant  covering  nine  square  inches  of  surface,  will 
have  to  extend  uver  one  hundred  and  tliirty-hve  square 
inches  of  blank,  before  the  turf  is  united, 

Cblnilations  of  this  description  might  be  carried  to 
an  indefinite  esteot ;  but,  the  preceding  may  bc 
deemed  sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  inexperienced 
planter,  the  method  of  apportioning  his  means,  to  the 
meditated  object  he  has  in  view. 

The  directions  here  given,  for  paiing  and  cutting  tht 
turf,  are  under  a  supposition,  that  the  whole  of  the  turf 
is  intended  to  be  taken  from  the  grass  field,  previous  tB 
its  being  broken  up  to  undergo  a  course  of  aration." 

But,  if  it  should  be  Wished  to  preseiTe  the  field  u 
permanent  grass  land,  in  that  case,  a  sufficiency  of  turf 
plants  should  be  left  for  the  purpose. 

The  process  is  as  follows. 

The  gage  of  the  paring  plough,  may  be  set  at  nine 
inchis,  as  before  directed,  but,  the  wing  of  the  shan 
should  be  turned  up  at  at  six  incket,  and  being  made 
very  sharp,  will  cut  the  turf  on  that  side,  while  the 
coulter  (also  maCe  sharp]  will  cut  the  turf  on  the  other 
side ;  and  the  flat  of  the  share  will  turn  the  turf  oat 
■is  inches  wide,  leaving  ribs  of  grass  three  inches  wide 
uncut.  The  cut  turf  being  removed,  the  plough  set  at 
the  same  gage  is  then  drawn  across  the  field  at  rigirt 
angles  to  its  former  direction ;  and  cross  cutting  lb« 
previously  nncnt  ribs,  will  leave  patches  of  grass,  three 
.  inches  square,  in  each  anglt,  consequently,  the  same 
number  of  plants  to  the  acre,  as  before  stated,  in  the 
first  calculation  for  transplanting. 
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After  the  turf  is  remoyed,  the  field  should  have  a  good 
top  dressing,  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty  cart  loads  per 
acre,  of  compost  manure,  or  good  vegetable  mould.  If 
the  natural  turf  is  difficient,  in  any  particular  species  of 
favourite  grasses,  the  seeds  of  those  plants,  should  be 
sown  at  a  proper  season,  after  the  top  dressing  is 
spread ;  and  then  be  repeatedly  well  rolled.  The  turf 
will  soon  unite,  and  in  many  instances,  will  be  found 
materially  improved  from  its  former  state ;  particulai[ly 
so,  where  the  turf  had  been  previously  hide  bounds .  or 
mossed. 

The  turf  may  also  be  taken  out  of  the  grass  field,  in 
narrow  ribs,  suppose  three  inches  wide  only,  leaving 
three  inches  uncut,  then  with  a  top  dressing  of  com- 
post, and  the  ground  thoroughly  well  rolled ;  the 
turf  sooa  unites,  and  the  herbage  will  be  greatly  im« 
proved. 

An  impliment,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  turf  out  in 
narrow  ribs,  may  be  very  easily  constructed,  but  it 
should  not  be  attempted  to  cut  out  too  many  ribs  ia 
one  process,  as,  from  the  natural  inequality  of  the  sur- 
face, the  turf  would  not  be  pared  off  so  regular,  as  when 
a  few  rows  only  are  attempted  to  be  performed  at  one 
operation. 

An  in^plement  of  this  description,  will  probably  be 
exhibited,  at  the  next  Polkham  Sheep  Shearing  and 
Agricultural  Meeting. 

In  the  operative  part  of  transplanting  turf,  particular 
attention  is  required  in  carefully  turning  the  flag  with 
its .  grass  side  up,  and  in  pressing  the  plants  well  into 
the  ground ;  for,  if  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  left*  ez-» 


^oseil  lo  the  vicissitades  of  winter  weather  they  will  c 
taJnly  be  injured  in  a  material  degree. 

The  whole  process  should  thcTefore  be  effected  with 
■^1  possible  expedition,  particnlarly  when  carried  on  in 
■winter ;  as  frosts  more  or  less,  are  expected  every  night 
in  that  season,  no  more  turf  should  be  cut,  carried,  atid 
spread  in  the  day,  than  is  likely  to  be  planted  befurr 
night.  And  at  all  times  no  greater  extent  should  be 
mdertaken  than  there  is  n  probability  of  completing  in 
B  perfect  husband-like  manner :  for  in  this  praclice^ 
(so  different  from  most  other  operations  in  agricultUTe,) 
the  hnsbandman  may  almost  iDSure  success,  if  the  work 
is  properly  executed. 

It  sometimes  happens  at  the  lime  of  planting,  that 
the  ground  is  too  dry,  hard,  or  adhesive  for  the  ope- 
-lalors  to  press  the  tarf  sufficiently  down  with  their 
feet";  when  that  is  the  case,  some  other  method  of  pres- 
sure must  be  used. 

If  the  ground  is  dry,  and  not  frozen,  a  roller  eflecti 
the  desired  purpose  ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens  in  wiii' 
*er  that  tlie  ground  is  in  a  proper  state  for  the  rtJIer  lo 
Work  with  effect,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a  rerj 
timple  expedient  for  pressing  the  turf  down,  that  is,  by 
using  a  common  wooden  hand  rammer, such  as  carpenters 
make  use  of  for  ramming  up  gate  posts ;  this  simple 
implement  answers  very  well  for  the  purpose  of  pressing' 
the  turf  down,  and  a  labourer  with  one  of  these  ram- 
mers, will  complete  a  considerable  extent  of  that  sort  of 
Work  in  a  day. 

'  The  transplanting  having  been  completed  according 
to  the  directions  bereittbefore  giTtn,  no  stock  of  any 
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description  should  be  admiUed  upon  the  young  pasture 
in  the  first  winter;  nor  indeed,  in  the  following  spring, 
or  summer,  until  after  the  grasses  have  perfected,  and 
shed  their  seeds. 

If  the  transplanted  turf,  is  found  deficient  of  any 
particular  species  of  favorite  plants,  such  as  white 
clover,  permanent  red  clover,  &c.  &c.  the  seeds  of 
those  plants  should  be  sown  upon  the  young  pasture  in 
spring,  but  not  too  early.  Clovers  are  more  tender  plants 
(while  in  their  infancy)  than  fanners  are  generally  aware 
of^  for  even  very  trifling  frosts  will  kill  young  clovers. 
The  latter  part  off  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  those  plants,  nor  is  it  safe  to  sow  them  much  earlier. 

After  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  ground  in  proper 
temper,  between  wet  and  dry,  the  young  pasture  should 
be  well  pressed  down,  by  repeated  rollings,  with  a 
heavy  roller,  which  will  cause  the  plants  to  extend 
themselves  along  the  ground,  rather  than  rise  into  tufts, 
or  tussocks,  which  they  would  be  apt  to  do.  The  rolling 
may  be  coi^tinued  at  convenient  opportunites,  until  the 
grasses  begin  to  push  up  their  flowering  stems,  ^^en 
suspended  until  after  the  plants  have  perfected  and 
shed  their  seeds,  when  it  may  be  resumed  in^ the 
Autumn;  and  continued  afterwards  asmayse^m  neces- 
sary. Rolling  is  of  great  service  to  grass  land  gene- 
rally, provided  it  is  done  when  the  ground  is  in  proper 
temper  between  wet  and  dry.  But  in  an  arable  district, 
such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  County  of  Norfolk^  the 
proper  management  of  grass  land  is  not  much  thought 
of,  01^  ^cted  upon.  * 

The  five  principal  objects  or  processes,  necessary  t9 


be  attended  to  in  the  uauagemeut  of  grass  land  are, 
drainiDg.  (when  necessary)  top  dressing  or  manuring, 
brush  harrowiog,  rolling,  and  weeding;  to  these  may 
be  added  a  sitlh,  the  healing  and  gpreading,  or  colleel- 
iog  and  removing  the  dung  of  cattle. 

It  has  hereiubefore  heen  recommended  not  to  turn 
uy  stock  npoQ  the  transplanted  pasture  in  the  first 
spring  and  sammer,  or  until  after  the  grasses  have  per- 
fected and  shed  their  seeds.  But  the  laltennath  may 
be  eat  off  by  any  sort  of  stock  in  the  Autumn,  provided 
the  stock  are  not  continued  upon  the  young  pastore  in 
tery  wet  weather,  and  not  at  all  in  the  following  Winter 
uid  Spring  months  ;  after  tbat  lime  little  more  attention 
'will  be  requisite,  as  the  mother  grass  plants,  and  their 
young  progeny,  will  have  united  and  formed  a  compact 
Inrf. 

-  The  foregoing  observations  have  been  made  in  refei^ 
ence  to  the  transplanting  being  done  in  Autumn,  after 
B  clear  oul  Summer  fallow ;  the  same  procesa  may  be 
followed  after  a  crop  of  early  sown  Swedish  turnips,  for 
if  the  seeds  of  that  inestimable  vegetable  are  sown  in 
the  middle,  or  last  week  in  May,  the  crops  will  have 
arrived  at  maturity  by  the  first  week,  or  middle  of 
November,  when  they  may  be  removed,  and  placed 
elsewhere  for  consumption,  (in  the  manner  as  will  be 
hereafter  detailed),  thus  leaving  the  land  tbey  grew  upon 
at  liberty  to  have  turf  transplanted  upon  it  before  the 
Winter  sets  in,  which  seldom  happens  much  before 
Chris  tm  as. 

When  turf  is  transplanted  in  Spring  after  a  crop  of . 
tOTDipS]  either  eat  upon  the  ground,  or  removed  for  con- 


sumption  elsewhere,  if  the  soil  is  very  light,  it  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  plough  it  before 
plaodng,  as  the  operation  of  scanfying,  ivill  render  it 
sufficiently  loose,  but  as  land,  of  so  light  a  description 
is  seldom  laid  down  for  permanent  grass,  it  will  more 
generally  happen  that  one  ploughing  will  be  found 
necessary  after  a  turnip  crop,  and  then  harrowed  leveL 

The  operation  of  transplanting  turf  after  turnips,  may 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed,  or  eat 
tipon  the  ground ;  even  in  the  winter  months,  when  the 
weather  is  open,  and  the  ground  not  too  wet ;  but  very 
particular  attention  is  then  required  as  has  been  before 
observed,  to  avoid  exposing  the  roots  of  the  plants  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather. 

The  transplanting  should  never  be  deferred  till  late 
'.  in  the  Spring ;  it  should,  if  possible,  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  March,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons  unneces- 
sary to  mention.     ,       *  e:-c>^>ct./ 

The  expense  of  converting  arable  land  into  pasture 
by  , transplanting  turf,  (according  to  the  certificate 
delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Bjyth,  of  fiumham,  as  a  claimant 
for  the  premium  offered  by  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  1816,  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  n^w  description  of  husbandry) , 
is  as  follows  ; — 

Extent  of  grass  land  pared  to  produce  \A.  JR.  P. 
plants  for  transplanting.  T/te  turf  being  >  1  3  18 
dean  pared  off.  5 

Extent  of  arable,  land    transplanted  },,     «  .  ie 
-with  the  above  turf.  "-  $**    '*'•**. 


To  ploughing  or  paring  'la.2r.lSp.  }£,    s. 
1^  tur/' at  10s.  per  acre.  i    0     H 

'      To  carriage  of  600  loads  of  turf,  50  i    .     ,, 
dat/3  leorkjbr  one  hone,  at  3s.  per  day.    J 

To  lad&  driving  carls,  ove  boy  14  days  f 
At  1j.  2d.  per  day,  and  1  do.  4  dayi  at>    0     I' 
'    \0d.  per  day.  J 

To  scarifying  11  a.  Or,lbp.o_f  ground  f 
fwhen  covered  toilh  tnrf  cut  in  pieces  J  >    1     7 
at  2*.  (W.  per  acre.  ^ 

To  labourers  filling,  cutting,  spread-  2 
ing  and  pluniijtg  tlie  turf  on  11a.  Or,  >  16  12    9J 
lb  p.  of  land  at  30*.  per  acre.  5 

Total  expense         £.27     6 

Total  expense  per  acre     £.2     9 


Note.  Tfae  manual  labour  id  this  account  was  per- 
formed by  conlract;  and  when  completed,  Mr.  BIylh 
was  Eo  much  pleased  with  the  execution  of  the  \ 
that  he  made  a  present  of  one  pound  to  the  labourersi 
1  addition  lo  the  contract  money;  thus  making  the 
whole  charge  twenty-eight  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
'  four-pence.  But  this  payment  being  purely  optional, 
mid  the  labourers  having  exclusively  earned  good  wage* 
.  by  the  job,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make 
this  sum  a  direct  charge  in  the  estimate. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  foregoing  estimate, 
C  'there  is  no  allowance  made  for  the  expensea  incurred  bf 
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the  clear  out  Summer  fallow  of  the  arable  land,  nor  of 
the  year's  rent,  poors'  rates,  and  taxes  for  that  year; 
neither  is  there  any  charge  made  for  restoring  the  land 
to  its  previous  state  from  whence  the  turf  plants  were 
(^ken>  consequently,  there  may  he  a  very  coilsiderable 
additional  charge  made  against  the  transplanted  pasture. 

These  charges  were  not  necessary  to  be  quoted  by 
TWr.  Blyth,  as  it  was  the  expense  6f  the  operative  part, 
only  6f  the  process  which  was  required  of  him. 

"Aslhe  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  conver- 
sion of  arable  land  into  pasture  (after  a  clear  out  suni- 
mer  fallow),  by  the  n^w  method ^of  transplanting  turf, 
might  probably  deter  some  circumspect  farmers  from 
tiying  the  experiment.  Mr.  Coke,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  the  practice  as  generally  beneficial  as  possible, 
caused  to  be  instituted  in  the  last  season^  some  Interest- 
ing experiments  of  cropping  the  young  pastures  with 
corn:  these  experiments  were  carried  on  under' his 
immediate  inspection,  upon  the  farm-  in  his  own  occu- 
pation at'  Holkham. 

The  experiments  alluded  to,  and  their  results  are  as 
•follows : — 

*  1st.     A  piece  of  arable  land  (in  extebt  fourteen  acres) 

was  clear  out  fallowed  in  the  Summer,  1816 ;  and  in  the 

month  of  November  following,  was  transplanted  with 

turf  in  the  manner  as  herebefore  described.     In  the 

month  of  April  of  this  year,^  Heligoland  beans  were 

dibbled  over  the  young  pasture,  at  the  rate  6f  one  bushel 

and  a  half  per  acre;  and  a  portion  of  white  clover,  ^th 

permanent  red  clover  seed,  was  sown  at  the  same  time ; 

and  the  whole  Wdl  rolled  down  togi^ther.     Owing 'to  the 
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beans  being  planlett  late  (as  ibey  could  not  be  procurfd 
ill  proper  time)  the  grasses  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
injured  the  crop  of  beans;  wbich  are  short  in  the 
EUaw,  but  remarkably  well  podded.  The  grasBes  are 
luxuriant  in  the  extreme,  and  the  ground  completelj 
malted  over  with  turf.  The  produce  of  the  bean»  will 
not  do  more  than  covet  the  expense  of  seed,  dibbling  in 
the  seed,  harvesting,  nnd  taking  to  market ;  there  is 
no  <toubt  but  could  the  seed  have  been  obtained  early 
enough  for  planting  in  proper  season,  the  prodace 
would  have  been  much  greater. 

2ud.  A  piece  of  arable  land  of  three  acres,  had  ■ 
good  crop  of  mangel  wurz el  upon  il  last  year,  the  crop 
was  taken  up  and  secured  in  pits  or  camps,  on  the 
approach  of  Winter.  The  land  waa  ploughed,  harrow- 
ed, and  transplanted  with  luif  in  the  month  of  Marcb* 
in  the  present  year;  and  in  April,  some  clover  seedi 
were  sown  upon  it.  Heligoland  beans  were  dibbled,  sa- 
in the  former  experiment,  and  the  result  nearly  simitar. 

3rd.  A  piece  of  arable  land  (five  acres  in  extent) 
adjoining  to  the  fonper,  had  a  fine  crop  of  Swedish 
turnips  upon  it,  [grown  on  the  Northumberland  ridge^ 
or  Lothian  system,)  in  the  last  year,  tliese  turnip* 
were  taken  up  in  November  and  placed  on  the  ground; 
they  were  all  carried  off  in  course  of  the  Winter,  and_ 
consumed  in  the  fold-yards.  The  ground  was  plough- 
ed, harrowed,  and  trannplanted  with  turf  in  the  month 
6f  March ;  four  bushels  per  acre  of  Poland  oats  were 
sown  broadcast,  at  the  same  time,  and  the  seedscariAed 
in  before  the  turf  was  planted ;  some  clover  seeds  were 
Bown,  and  (he  wliole  rolled  with  a  light  roller.     Ths 
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oats  were  a  good  crop,  estimated  at  six  quarters  pet 
acre,  they  were  early  ripe,  neatly  mown,  and  harvested 
without  injury  to  the  crop,  or  the  young  pasture,  al- 
tilioi^h  the  bottom  was  full  of  grass.  The  young  pas- 
ture looks  beautiful,  and  is  quite  covered  with  grass 
plants,  but  it  follows  that  fewer  of  the  planted  grasses 
have  perfected,  and  shed  their  seeds,  in  this  experi- 
ment,  than  in  the  two  formed ;  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
which  of  the  three  pieces  of  new  turf  will  be  the  best 
permanent  pasture. 

Two  other  experiments  similar  to  those  herebefore 
detailed,  are  now  in  process  at  this  place. 

A  piece  of  land  adjoining  to  number  one  (in  extent 
eleven  acres)  was  clear  out  Summer  fallowed  in  1816 ; 
and  this  season  has  a  very  fine  crop  of  Heligoland  beans 
upon  it.  It  is  intended  to  be  transplanted  with  turf  in 
November  next,  and  will  probably  have  a  crop  of  oats, 
or  buck  wheat  (the  seed  dibbled  in),  in  the  following 
year. 

Another  piece  of  land  adjoining  to  numbers  two  and 
tfiree  (in  extent  about  eleven  acres),  has  this  season 
upon  it  a  heavy  crop  of  white  decanter  turnips  ;  these 
are  intended  to  be  in  part  eat  upon  the  ground,  and 
part  drawn  off,  and  the  land  transplanted  with  turf  as 
soon  as  the  turnips  are  removed.  A  crop  of  com  will 
also  be  taken  from  this  piece  of  land  next  season  after 
it  ia  transplanted. 

These  several  experiments  will  have  a  fair  trial,  and 

will  enable  Mr.   Coke  to  confer  an  additional  favour 

upon  the  public,  by  making  the  results  known ;  this  h% 

will  probably  do  with  his  usual  liberality,  in  allowing 
,  c2 
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ibe  experiments  and  improrementa  in  Agriculture  car- 
ried ou  at  Holkhaui,  lu  be  at  all  times  open  to  publlt; 
iuBpection. 
[/  Ilaviog  in  a  preccediug  part  of  this  essay  meuliane^ 
in  a  cursory  maimei,  the  preseivatioQ  of  Swedish  tui-< 
nips  by  the  method  ieTmed  plaeiug,  and  as  the  ben^ 
lits  aiisiDg  from  that  ptactice,  with  the  process  in.  pet- 
foniiiDg  the  operation,  cannot  be  too  generally  known* 
a  concise  description  may  not  be  inapplicable  in  thi& 
place,  being  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  aub-^ 
ject  here  treated  of. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  method  of  presemng, 
Swedish  turnips  in  the  manner  termed  plating  was 
made  public  some  years  ago,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
me,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Fai'mer'&  Journal,  and  sobie- 
quently  published  in  that  paper :  since  that  period,  tbii' 
practice  haa  been  adopted  (and  perhaps  improved  upoo^ 
in  various  districts,     ,,   ,  ,  , 

The  following  is  the  purport  of  the  letter  alladed  to: 

Upon  clay  soils,  retentive  snbsoiU,  and  iu  cacea 
where  turnips  cannot  be  conveniently  eat  upon  th« 
ground,  they  shoulrl  be  drawn  off  to  be  consumed  else_ 
where.  The  early  sown  Swedish  turnips  will  have  ar- 
rive<l  at  maturity,  and  be  fit  for  removal,  by  the  raiddler 
nr  latter  end  of  November,  when  all  descriptions  of 
■pare  hands,  (men,  women,  and  children,)  may  be 
actively  employed,  in  what  may  [not  inapdy]  be  termed 
the  harvesting  of  Swedish  turnips. 

The  turnips  are  pulled  up  one  at  a  time,  and  the  aul 
or  earth  shaken  from  them  :  the  tops  are  left  apon  the 
bulba,  but  the  small  roots  or  fibres,  are  cut  off\iy  bill-. 
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hooks,  or  some  other  sharp  in&tmment.  The  operators 
generally  pull  the  turnips  up  with  their  left  hands,  and 
with  the  bill-hooks  in  their  right  hands,  clean  the  earth 
off,  and  cat  the  small  roots  and  fibres  from  the  bulbs. 
The  turnips  are  then  thrown  into  cart9«  and  conveyed 
to  convenient  situations  for  placing^  near  to  where  they 
are  intended  to  be  consumed.  If  intended  for  stock  in 
the  yards,  stall  feeding,  &c.  &c.  an  orchard  situated 
contiguous  to  the  home-stead,  a  spare  part  of  the  stack 
yard,  a  small  paddock,  or  some  such  convenient  place 
may  be  fixed  upon. 

The  cart  loads  of  turnips  are  tipped  up,  and  the  tur- 
nips placed  by  hand.  They  are  set  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  the  tops  uppermost,  the  bulbs  close 
to,  and  touching  each  ^ther,  and  only  one  turnip  deep. 
Tartiips  placed  in  this  manner,  will  not  occupy  so  much 
space  as  may  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  tried 
the  experiments ;  a  medium  crop  from  twenty  acres 
will  stand  upon  one  acre,  when  placed  properly. 

The  benefit  derived  from  presenring  Swedish  turdips 
by  the  placing  system  are  important,  the  turnips  are 
not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
for  they  do  not  freeze  so  hard  as  when  left  in  the  fields 
in  winter,  neither  do  they  rot  and  spoil  as  they  do  in 
the  fields,  after  having  been  hard  frozen.  Tkej  are 
accessible  at  all  times,  even  in  deep  snows,  when  they 
could  not  be  procured  from  the  fields.  Thtif  ietain 
their  nutritive  quality  the  whole  winter,  uid  following 
spring,  and  wi^^ven  keep  good  until  midsummer. 
The  land  is  not  poached  when  the  turnips  are  drawn  off 

in  Autumn,  or  early  in  Winter,  in  the  manner  it  would 
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be,  if  catted  upon  at  all  times  in  count  of  the  Winter; 
and  the  turnips  may  be  preserved  from  tlie  depredatioBE 
of  game,  wheu  placed  clo&e  log^ether,  either  by  their 
being  put  in  a  silDation  inacceseible  to  bares  and 
rabbits,  or  by  ettcloEing  the  depots  wilh  close  wattk^ 
hurdles ;  or  by  a  Elake  ience.  wattled  with  Ibonis, 
briers,  furze,  or  some  other  rigid  brush  wood. 

Wlieo  turnips  are  stored  in  houses,  or  put  into  camps, 
(in  the  same  inanuer  as  potatoes  are  usually  secured,) 
they  soon  heat  and  spoil,  and  when  left  staading  in  tbe 
fields,  they  are  liable  to  the  injuries  before  stated. 

In  districts  where  game  is  not  plentiful,  tbe  late 
sown  Swedish  turnips  may  be  allowed  to  stand  in  tlw 
fields  for  Spring  supply  ;  these  will  throw  out  fresh 
£bres  at  Spring-,  run  up  to  seeds  and  impoverish  tbesoil. 

The  following  simple  process  may  then  be  used  with 
good  effect: 

When  the  turnips  are  grown  in  rows,  (as  they  elwajt 
should  be,)  let  the  inserted  shares  of  the  horse  hoes  ba 
turned  to  Jace  outward,  and  Ibe  horse  passiitg  lip  the 
intervals,  between  the  tows,  the  shares  of  the  hoea  wiH 
pass  immediately  under  the  turnips  as  they  stand  in  the 
tows,  and  cut  tbe  small  roots  ivilhout  dislodging  tlie 
bulbs ;  the  seed  stems  will  be  checked,  and  the  land 
will  not  sustain  the  injury  it  otherwise  would  do. 

This  ptactice  is  most  applicable  to  light  soils,  Ute 
sown  turnips,  and  wheie  .game  is  Jiot  plentiful,  but 
there  is  no  method,  that  1  am  acquainted  wilh,  equal-to 
the  placing  system,  for  preserving  Swedish  turnips 
sown  «ar/^upon  atUiesive  soils. 

The  principal  objeutiun  to  the  placing  system  is,  Ute 
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^^ijAifwn  p:ffi»i»9f  ^^l  f  pwiA^  ^msf  ^^mmpf 

off  as  they  are  wanted  for  consumption  elsewhere>Jif  | 
fm  iCiABlAatioii  is  mad^  <tf  ^  .time.o^ciipii^  |p  the  jopn- 
tiwia}  iipwwe9  ito  ihp  lields,  ^^d  the  ^ft^^^y  9^  sn^^ 
tb«  ^^Wi»9  at  fiiU  ;tim^  IP  cCOtur^  of  ihfi  Wv^X^  A? 
bidaivce  .<rf  ^sffemfi  mH  be  hnit  tn,{iii}g,  if  an^,  !l^sm9t 
the  |il%(^  «tys^)9. 

Custom  hahituates  us  to  9II  ttijlT^  ;  ft  &^if9^f^:§ij^its 
iidthout  jiOmQiwcii^9  to  ,4b^  Rouble  m^  ^psps^e  pfiqes- 
saiily  inemaied  in  Aeomng  1^9  othor  prp4uciK8  .qf  :1^ 
fields,  hecanse  it  is  onsi^omary,  and  be  find^  bi^  i^tf^r^ 
ingoing  8O9  kt  foHow^  U|K»i  a  parity  of  reiis^n^Lg,  i^  C€^  t< 
he  will  also  sidbmit  to  sioulfir  jtrpiPj^le  and  expense  \j^ 
«fmiiring  his.ofQps  ctf  SwiQdi4b>tamp^,,yrhen<be  be/^qn^ill^ 
habktuatf^  tM>  :tbe  praoiUce,  .$^d  ^ds  hi^  .^ip^terest  ip 
^oUpwiing  it.  Aitfl  tbje  wly  yfs^  pf  iu4gi(jg  of  ,ff^p 
rpiopriel^,  offimpropo^y  Qf  tlj^e.n^fisuTe  is,  hjr  p.^^ 
of  jGttir,  jiidiia^fted  ;and  imp^t^d  ^i^perin^^l^ ;  %  [ti  - 
•must bepmcti^^  pmijilon?^  sAd.not  theoris^t^,  ^bo.4M^ 
Qiipable^of  jjitciduig^  as  ^tojipatt^rs  of  f^c^,  in.tbjB  4iffe/^t 
tpraelkes  Q9f^gri«aAtui^. 

^e  greater  ^pMt  of  ,tf^e  &r^oiijg  ^m^i^jf jiflativeilp 
ihe.pieaesisa^lwi:'  <|f  i&redisb  .im^ips,  by  tbe^^^, ^f 
^Ia9M^»jsrea»itn^ted  ,ism  iM  ^K<^  Pl^  i4M3i  mlmi^ 
.{wblished  >MBie  y;«ar8  ^j^iiwe  -.in  i  ft^  M^rm^t'^.  ^mmis 

Jwt  ;il\^ie  ffiQarkiS  vaiie  i«i«(^  ;pani<^rly^N|{4j^i»^itP 
crops  «f.Sffre$Ui>h.tnitti|93.^rafnii|p$^ 

when  the  turnips  are  removed  for  some  other  obj^^; 
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Bitch  as  to  make  way  for  sowing  wheat  upon  the  ground, 
or  for  the  new  practice  in  hnsb&udry-,  tremtplanthtg 
turf. 

Hr.  Bulling,  Mr.  Coke's  active  and  intelligent 
farming  steward  at  this  place,  has  subsequently  adopted 
the  syatem,  and  practised  it  with  great  success  upon 
light  3oil».  He  places  the  turnips  upon  ibc  landwhere 
they  grow,  aud  on  which  they  are  afterwards  consumed. 

His  practice  is  as  fellows  : 

In  the  latler  part  of  November,  and  in  the  heginniog 
of  December,  be  has  all  the  Swedisb  turnips  pulled  out 
of  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  in  my 
essay,  and  he  principally  employs  women  and  children 
in  the  placing  operations  ;  straight  lines  are  staked  out 
on  the  ground,  to  form  beds  of  a  proper  width  for  com- 
mon hurdles  to  cover;  the  turnips  are  placed  upon 
those  beds,  close  to,  and  touching  each  other,  the  tops 
uppermost,  and  only  one  turnip  deep ;  tbe  turnips  are 
placed  along  the  beds  so  marked  out,  to  any  gJTea 
length,  and  at  convenient  distances,  for  the  tumips  to 
be  thrown  as  they  are  pulled  up.  When  the  placing  is 
completed,  a  common  plough  is  drawn  all  round  the 
beds,  throwing  a  furrow  of  earth  against  the  outside 
rows  of  tufnips,  and  when  it  is  found  necessary  wattled 
hurdles  are  laid  along  their  tops.  By  these  means,  the 
tumips  are  preserved  from  the  depredations  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  game  and  wood  pigeons,  which 
would  devour  tliem,  if  left  exposed  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  Bulhng  estimates  the  espence  of  placing  turnips 
in  this  manner,  at  about  four  shilUng^s  and  sixpence  per 
ftcre. 


tba  folds ;  tb«^  t>r(»);i^9(  ac^  Ir^q^^itly,:  sifted.  isL  tibe- 
foldSr  ^,  xefvse  from  liie  botlioii\^  ol  ti[^,lM@jfi^i£k$ajae*. 
fully  shovelled  up  9od  spcead  9bonft»  so  tbat  oiar^^pajli 
of  ttelwdiis  propedy.  oi^uMi^ 

Xbe  41^00^  of  ^iHa4P^4  9^  ^<^^^' ^^  Bteep-mllfc 
ihmgk  iatrocig^  lA  of  cQiu»&  att«ode4  witk.Qous^nn. 
bJ^iadeyitiiNial  expense ;  but  Ump  ia  anpl(3&  coippfinsatedL 
boE  ti^«  ^U  pcof  rQ8»  ^  (^«^  malbe  i&  lapag  oa  mitU 
ton*,  m  Qoioparison  to  nlmti  ti^ey  do«  Yibejk  left  to  uUbU^ 
tba.h»id  frozen  Snifejiish  tufmipa ;  whiobiioit  uiifiK£<|u«aw, 
ly  bdoeaV  Iheic  teeA^  ai|d  otihemdso  injure  tbeic  nionlte^ 
This  qlDjsensafiQii.  is.  partieiiladg^  sy[>plic2iUte  ta  yovng  aad 
old  $he»pt$  but  shfii^  <^  aujt  a^  ttm^se  lMtles>  and  feed 
(}«kiu^  from,  baTing^  iho^  Sw^di^b  t«roip9v  enl  £01:  them. 

Theinifilliii^dof  f«»diQ|^  fikjM!p»  a«.  aboive  ddsciibec^  is 
ben^  loaoa^  in  ai^  ad»mlike  mms^^  i»doftd  I  havo 
nol  vay  wboro  ds«  a^en  4iQ  s^^ atniBi  brof  gbt  ta  aufib 
pQV&Qt|(m»  nor  oani^fttiid  mth  so  mudl  reguUo^lyand 
despaUsbt  as  sit  this  plaee»  by  Mr%  0Q9»'s  shepherds* 
undfor  Mr.  Bull^ng'a  direotiqusu 

The  tomifi  cropa  1^  Hplkh»9i^  are  residsbkbly  fia^ 
this  aeaaon,  mueb  betteyi  tbafi  ^vef  b^foi^  if  n^on^liKd^ 
partipulady  t^e  Swedish  mit ;  m^  a  ¥eiy  lArge jii^apMrsK 
tidn  of  tha  crop  is  4)f  tbftt  Inestimable  8pepji^)l«  )tei% 
the  vdi^lfi  of  the  turnips  al  tUfi  pl^e^  Af0^i»  jioslml 
cnUivated  v^n  the  NorthiwibQrla|id  ridgo  fi^ftm; 
muttcedby  cooipQiilprQpafedln  a  paiiicalar  jnauar. 
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A  deiailed  account  of  the  process  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  compost,  ha*ing  been  tecenlly  printed  and 
circolated  by  Mr.  Coke's  order,  renders  any  farther 
detail  from  me  on  the  subject  unnecessary.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  the  experiment  of  tbe  compost  manure 
bas  exceeded  in  effect,  the  most  sangiune  expectations 
which  hod  been  formed  of  its  success. 

When  turnips  are  cultivated  upon  adhesive  soils,  the 
■uccess  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  the  land 
having  been  previously  tilled  in  a  proper  manner. 
Much  might  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  ploughing, 
indeed  a  treatise,  upon  tbe  practical  part  of  this  first 
rudiment  of  Agriculture,  (namely  to  till  the  ground,) 
as  well  as  upon  most  other  operative  parts  of  the  art  is 
much  wanted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  able,  expe- 
rienced, practical  man,  wiU  lake  tbe  subject  up,  and 
communicate  tbe  result  of  his  experience  to  the  world. 

Voluminous  works  have  been  written  upon  Agricul- 
ture by  able,  scientific  men,  in  various  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  the  theory  of  the  ait  may  be  said  to  be  well 
understood,  particularly  in  what  are  commonly  called 
the  improved  districts  of  these  kingdoms.  The  practi- 
cal part  is  but  imperfectly  understood  by  any  others 
than  the  operative  labourers ;  one  man,  by  dint  of  expe- 
rience, obtains  a  competent  knowledge  how  to  set  a 
plough  to  go  steady,  and  how  to  hold  it  straight; 
another,  how  to  drill,  or  to  sow  broadcast ;  a  third,  how 
to  reap,  mow,  and  stack ;  others  how  to  cut  an  under- 
drain  in  a  proper  direction,  to  carry  off  the  water;  some 
to  hedge  and  ditch  ;  in  short,  most  farm  labourers  ac- 
quire superior  information  upon  some  one  branch  of  the 
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art ;  but  unfortunately  when  these  men  die,  their  know- 
iedge'dies  with  them  ;  others,  young  and  inexperienced 
succeed  them,  and  it  follows,  that  they  unnecessarily 
toil  their  own  bones,  and  waste  their  employers  pro- 
perty, before  they  acquire  sufficient  experience  to  exe- 
cute the  work  they  iake  in  hand,  in  the  most  expeditious 
and  correct  manner.  The  farmer's  time  and  attention 
is  occupied  in  superintending  and  directing  the  general 
operations  of  his  farm,  the  rotation  of  cxops,  applica- 
tion of  manures,  selection  of  stock,  and  other  importaqt 
concerns.  He  knows  when  his  labourers  are  doing 
their  work  well,  and  he  finds  fault  when  he  sees  they 
are  in  error,  but  unfortunately  his  small  share  of  pracii" 
cal  or  operative  information^  does  not  enable  him  to 
put  them  in  the  right  way  of  performing  their  work  in 
a  proper  manner ;  here  then  a  treatise  upon  the  practi- 
cal and  operative  parts  of  the  several  branches  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  of  infinite  service. 
As  a  proof  of  the  practical  parjts  of  farm  operations 

being  but  partially  understood,  or  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to,  I  have  only  to  instance  the  operation  of 
ploughing  as  it  is  generally  performed  in  this  justly 
cerebrated  county. 

Ploughing  is  certainly  mdre  expeditiously  executed 
in  Norfolk,  than  in  mpst  other  counties  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  as  far  as  relate  to  light  soils  it  may  be  as 
welly  perhaps  better  done.  But  as  all  the  lands  in 
Norfolk  are  not  light,  for  on  the  contrary,  theire  are 
more  or  less  patches  of  heavy  soil  in  every  district,  and 
in  some  parts,  the  soil  is  nearly  all  heavy. 

]U  canpot  possibly  be  right  to  follow  the  same  prin- 
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I     fipte  in  plougli'm^  upon  all  descriptions  of  soil,  sucli, 

[    ■however,  is  freqaently  the  case  in  this  connty,  wliere 

I    'the  leading  principles  of  husbandry,  particularly  th; 

I    -proper  rotation  of  crops    is  so  generally   understood; 

I    -that  even  in  asking  the  commonest  labourer,  nay,  ev«i 

t    'wnneii  and  childrea,  the  questions  of  what  crops  had 

I      such   &nd  such  fields  upon  them  last  year,  what  thil, 

[    '  Alii  what  nill  they  have  next  year,  it  is  a  great  chance 

[    "if  the  enquirer  does  not   receive  direct  and  satiefactoiy 

'answers  to  his  questions.     Very  different  indeed  rn  this 

'respect,  from  many  other  connties   in  the    kingdom, 

[    '^here  even  the  farm  manager  himself,  woald  ^qnently 

I    'lie  found  at  a  loss  to  answer  such  questions  ;  and  when 

I  he  does,  his  answers  will  not  always  be  found  satisfio 

'toty,  or  proper. 

Althoilgh  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  some  of 
"the  other  leading  principles  of  Agriculture,  and  runl 
•  (economy,  are  so  generally  well  understood  in  this 
'cbiihly,  yet  some  other  leading  principles,  as  well  as 
[  *'the  practical  or  exectitive  parts  of  any  more,  are  better 
I  iiriderslood  and  practised  in  tither  counties,  less  cde- 
I  ^-brated  than  Norfolk. 

[         For  instance,  the  husbanding  of  farm  yard'mannre; 
I     Ihe  theory   and  practice    bf  uhtfeWraining' land ;'  the 
I  "the  system  and  practice  of  cutting  hedges  ;■  the  repair- 
'  i'ng  and  making  of  roads  Upon  scientific  principles ;  the 
proper  management  of  grass  ground;' Ihe -seleclion'ilid 
management  of  Uve  stotk  ;  the' lft«wing   of  beer;the 
dairy  :  and  some  other  important  branches  of  farm  ma- 
nagement. 
I        In  this   catcdngue  \  ^Me  m,few\.\()^«d  fietfge  eairing, 
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there  are  few  counties  in  England,  where  more  care  and 
attention  is  paid  to  raising  thorn  hedges,  and  none  where 
attended  with  greater  success,  than  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk ;  yet  no  where  are  hedges  so  generally  misma- 
naged when  they  are  raised  ;  the  principle  of  cutting 
and  scouring  J  (as  it  is  here  called,)  is  good;  bnt 
wherever  that  principle  is  departed  from,  and  the  horrid 
practice  of  buck  stalling  adopted,  the  hedges  are 
itdoed.  But  whatever  system  or  practice  is  followed,, 
the  great  prevalent  error  is,  in  allowing  the  workmen 
wlien  using  the  hatchet  or  bUl-hook,  to  cut  down,  in 
place  of  cutting  up,  as  they  shoul(|  do ;  where  hedges 
are  cut  down,  the  stools  or  stubs  are  shattered  and  * 
splintered ;  every  crack  or  opening  on  the  stub  forms  a 
conductor  for  wet  into  the  heart  of  the  plant,  which  in*- 
Cvitably  produces  canker,  and  premature  decay ;  hence 
irises  the  cause  of  thrifty  young  fences  being  worn  out 
in  «  few  years. 

The  description  necessary 'to  explain  the  process  of 
an  improved  system  of  hedge  cutting,  would  be  too  wide 
a  field  to  enter  upon  at  large  in  this  place  ;  I  will  there- 
fore defer  it  for  the  present,  and  revert  to  the  subject  of 
ploughing. 

It  may  be  proper  upon  light  soils,  when  ploughing 
stubbles  in  Autumn^  to  turn  the  furrow  right  upside 
down,  or  as  it  is  usually  called  flat  upon  its  back ; 
which  win  at  any  rate  give  the  ground  a  better  ap- 
pearance, when  viewed  at  a  distance ;  for  if  there  arc 
any  'running  rooted  grassed  (commonly  denominated 
couch]  amongst  the  stubble,  these  will  be  put  out  of 
si^bt  for  (he  present;  it  should  \i07jevet  \i^  ^-^^^^ 
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borne  in  mind,  timi  this  attempt  at  burying  couch,  i 
only  leolching  the  snake,  not  killing  it. 

AlUioog-h  it  may  be  prujter  to  turn  the  furron  Elai 
upon  its  back,  when  pluughiug  light  land  in  AutomB, 
it  i-eitainly  cannot  be  judicions  or  proper,  lo  tieat 
strong  toils  in  this  manner ;  the  result  of  such  m^ 
Da^ment  would  be  nearly  as  follows. 

To  turn  the  furrow  completely  upside  down,  tb* 
plough  must  be  set  wide  and  shallow,  (fleet  in  Norfolk), 
the  ground  may  then  be  said  lo  be  merely  skimtued 
over.  Adhesiye  soils  ploughed  in  this  manner,  lay 
water  sogged  the  whole  winter,  and  the  furrow  being 
laid  so  flat,  the  frost  has  little  or  no  effect  in  ameliora- 
ting the  soil ;  the  laud  being  so  thoroughly  saturated 
»ith  the  wet  lodging  upon  it,  is  not  iu  a  fit  state  lo 
plough,  till  late  in  the  spring  ;  and  when  it  is  stirred, 

s  found  that  owing  to  having  been  ploughed  so  shat- 

'  in  Autumn,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  depth  nf  looae 
■arth  to  work  for  turnips,  consequently  the  plough  must 
-  be  Bel  deeper  to  bring  up  fresh  earth. 

In  performing  this  operaiioD)  the  ronning  rooted 
grasses,  only  slightly  buried,  or  rather  cut  in  pieces  ii 
Autumn,  will  now  be  planted  at  a  considerable  depUi, 
and  not  easily  to  be  eradicated  afterwards;  the  frest 
)ught  up  will  not  work  kind,  owing  lo  its  not 
having  had  the  beneficial  clTects  of  the  winter's  frost; 
the  turnip  seed  is  sown  amongst  rough  clods,  and  the 

I  fly  generally  takes  the  plants.  But  suppose  they 
•scape  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  when  turnips  »re 
aown  upon  the  flat,    [and   not  upon  ridges,   as   they 
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ground  fast,  and  the  plants  become  stunted ;  the  run- 
ning rooted  grasses  having  been  previously  cut  in 
pieces,  and  transplanted  by  injudicious  management,  at 
has  been  before  described,  now  come  up  in  profusion ; 
the  horse  hoes  cannot  work  with  full  effect  upon  land  in 
this  state,  the  hand  hoes  on.ly  thin  the  turnips,  and  do 
but  little  good  towards  cleaning  the  ground  and  eradif 
eating  couch  grass.  Then  follows  the  crisis  and  na-  ./^'v^ 
tural  consequences  of  such  management ;  the  crop 
fails ;  the  land  is  declared  to  be  unkind  for  turnips^  an4 
that  it  is  naturally  given  to  grow  couch  grass. 

The  first  principle  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in  the 
management  of  cold  wet  adhesive  soils,  whether  in 
grass,  or  under  arable  culture,  is,  thoroughly  under- 
draining  ;  and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
avoid  poaching y  or  treading  with  heavy  stock  -  in  wet 
weather.  In  working  clay  land  in  preparation  for  tur-^ 
nips,  (for  I  affirm  that  turnips  may  in  some  cases  be 
grown  to  advantage  upon  such  soils,)  it  should  be  a 
fixed  rule  never  to  attempt  to  work  the  ground  at  any 
time,  when  it  is  not  in  a  proper  state  or  temper. 
-  The  wheat  or  other  stubble  upon  heavy  soils  intended 
fpr  a  succeeding  crop  of  turnips,  should  be  ploughed 
as  early  as  possible,  or  immediately  after  the  wheat 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground  in  Autumn.  The  plough 
should  be  set  narrower  and  deeper  than  the  common 
practice  of  this  kind  of  ploughing,  so  that  a  sufficient 
depth  of  earth  is  brought  up  in  the  Autumn,  in  place 
of  spring  as  before  mentioned ;  if  the  ploughs  are  set 
properly,  the  furrow  will  not  fall  flat  upon  its  back,  but 
stand  upon  an  angle  of  from  forty  to  fifty  de^^t^« 
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When  (he  ploufjhing  is  coiiipleled,  the  land  should  1m 
well  wuler- furrowed,  so  that  no  inaisture  remain  stag- 
nant ou  the  surface  ;  this  inelhud  uf  ploughing  is  what 
is  called  laying  the  land  high  and  dry,  (a  very  appro- 
priate term  for  winter  ploug-hing  of  strong  soils.)  By 
this  means  all  superfluous  lop  water  is  drained  oS,  Ik 
■tubbic  keeps  the  furrows  open,  and  the  soil  becowci 
pulverized  by  the  effects  of  the  frost. 

The  spring  operation  of  stirring  the  soil,  sbould  not 
be  commenced  uniilt  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  temper 
between  wet  and  dry;  the  ploughs  should  be  set  ihc 
«ame  depth  as  in  the  Autumn  ploughing,  the  weedi 
will  then  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  readily 
destroyed. 

The  subsequent  ploughings  and  harrowings,  should 
not  follow  each  other  in  too  rapid  succession;  but 
ftllow  of  sufficient  lime  between  the  operations,  for  the 
root  weeds  brought  tu  the  surface  to  be  destroyed,  and 
for  the  seeds  ofannual  weeds  to  vegelale. 

The  implements  railed  by  the  several  names  of  scari- 
fiers, scufflers,  cultivators,  Sec.  &c.  although  proper  t« 
be  used  in  working  fallows  upon  light  soil,  are  but  «cW   ' 
dom  appropriate  for  the  cultivation  of  clay  fond  ;  yet     { 
•uch  is  the  prevalence  of  custom,  that  those  implemeBB#ri| 
are   not  unfrcquently  used   indiscriminately  upon  alA 
descriptions  of  soil;  and  1  thitdc  very  injudiciously  up- 
on strongadhesive  land,  when  they  only  serve  to  dec e in 
the  farmer,  by  making  the  surface  appear  clean  and 
friable ;  while  tbey  leave  the  running  rooted  grasses  aa# 
other  weeds  cut  in  pieces,  multiplied  and  transplanted, 
The  bad  effects  ot  tVia  ^vaEV\ce,btU.  too  soon  beconif 
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manifest  by  the  weeds  increasing  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  almost  obtain  exclnsire  possession  of  the  land. 

If  scarifiers  are  used  at  all,  they  should  have  round 
or  square  tines,  and  by  no  means  have  shares,  or  cut- 
ting tines ;  the  former  go  nearly  as  deep  as  the  plough, 
(where  the  ground  is  light  and  loose,)  and  pull  up  the 
roots  of  weeds  to  the  surface;  whereas  the  share  tines 
cut  the  rubbish  into  pieces,  a  little  within  the  ground* 
and  thereby  only  transplant  the  weeds  and  not  eradi- 
cate them;  consequently  the  beneficial  effects  to  be 
expected  from  fallowing,  is  in  a  great  measure  rendered 
nugatory,  and  the  expense  thrown  away» 

Another  objection  to  using  scarifiers  in  the  cleaning 
process  upon  adhesive  soils  is,  that  these  implemente 
do  not  thoroughly  pulverize  the  land,  they  only  make 
the  surface  appear  loose  and  friable ;  but  the  sub-soil 
becomes  baked  and  set  fast,  by  the  continual  treading 
of  the  working  cattle»  in  the  repeated  operations  of 
scarifying  andharrowii^g;  so  that  at  last  when  the  ground 
receives  the  seed  earth,  or  ploughing,  preparatory  t© 
towing  turnips,  it  turns  up  livery,  raw,  and  truly  kw- 
hindfor  turnips.  In  such  cases  the  Norfolk  epithet 
ef  unkind,  would  be  more  properly  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment, than  to  the  n€Uure  of  the  soiL 

I  have  observed,  that  wherever  these  good  old  imple^ 

Bients,   (he  plough,  the  harrows,  and    the  roll,  have 

been  used  in  preference  to  the  scarifiers,  in  performing 

the  operations  of  fallowing  adhesive  soils,  the  work  hae 

invariably  been  better  executed ;  and  what  is  lost  m 

foint  of  time  by  the  use  of  the  plough,  is  more  tha£ 

doubly  compensated  by  its  superior  efficac^^ 

D  2 


The  foregoing  obseirations  upon  ploughing,  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  process  of  clcaniag'  adhc- 
uvt  soils,  by  means  of  turuip  fallovs,  but  allfaougb 
green  crops  drilled  at  uiJe  intervals,  and  judiciously- 
cultivated,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  cleaning  strong 
■oils  that  are  very  fuul ;  yet  ibat  system  cannot  be  sa 
«f&caciuns,  if  so  proper  iu  the  first  instance,  as  clear  out 
summer  fallows,  and  wben  once  land  is  made  ihoroughly 
dean,  it  is  easily  kfpt  so,  by  a  rntalioa  of  aUETimta 
while  and  green  crops,  with  proper  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks,  is  aware  that  lie  bu 
done  but  imperfect  justice,  to  the  iraportani  subjects  be' 
has  atlempled  to  treat  of ;  yet  he  is  not  without  hopes, 
that  the  hints  he  has  here  given,  moy  induce  sDtne-p«r- 
son  better  qualified,  and  having  more  spare  time  at 
command,  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  treatise,  upas 
the  minutis  of  the  practical  and  operative  brancliea  of' 
Agriculture. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


For  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  book  of  Faibs 
S£  correct  as  possible,  thig  New  Edition  has  beSJ 
throughout  most  minutely  examined,  and  compared 
with  the  best  authorities.     The  two  parts  are  drawn 
into  a  nearer  correspon deuce  with  each  other;  and 
every  alteration  made,  for  which  a  sufficient  warrant, 
on  the  closest  investigatiou,  could  be  produced.  That 
some  errors  however  may  still  be  found  the  editor  isi; 
fully  aware,  and  therefore  earnestly  solicits  all  persor^ 
interested,  and  locally  qualified  to  give  autheni 
iaformation,  to  favour  him  with  their  corrections  (i 
reeled  to  Baldwin  and  Cbadock,  47,  PatentosU 
How),  OS  speedily  as  convenient. 

The  editor  has  recently  improved  and  correct 
Owen's  Book  of  RoAns,  as  an  useful  companion 
Owen's  Book  of  Fairs,  Price  Is.  6d,  stitched, 
Is.  9d.  sewed  in  marble  paper,  cut  edges;  or  th^ 
may  be  had  together  iu  a  neat  and  convenieDt  pock^, 
volume,  price,  bound,  4s. 

#^  Be  careful  to  order  Owen's  New  Book  of  RojU 
a«d  Owen's  Nbw  Book  of  Faibs. 
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GsokBC  the  Soaod,  bj  At  Gnoc  of  God,  Eiog  of  Greai  Aribul, 
/Vmat,  aad  trtl^d,  DiAnda  of  the  Ftiih,  &c  To  all  U 
AoE  frc»nCi  JmB  cgoe,  GncODg.  niiereu  Wii.tLAH  Oves,  oI 
JlMt^Awt^  ■  Obi  dtj  M  Lmdm,  Boofadte,  hu,  l^  bb  Pediko, 
bnnft^  HfMatMcd  mm  C*,  That  be  hai  vhli  giot  Cue  and  l^na, 
fmk  m  a  taamitaUt  f'-f"^,  compikd  forxbc  Pnn,  A  eompUte  a 
■illli'li«f  ^<a>Mf  <dV  A«  /■««  MEi^bod  an<f  Walt*,  si  Uh 
*M«,  juat  Mr  JikmriN-  4/-  d*  5ty<f^  Urn  kMM  to  fe  A<Jif  ,■  tpU 
Mm  pwticNfar  JTraftM  u  maJt  (iiraa  1/  otf  CoMHOifitiM  vhiei  mI 
<ffWi«rfy«ni«mwriMte/«r/to«faMiiy;  And  ihM,  ai  the  nil 
Wal;  will  nadonbcedly  be  uk&I  to  the  Public  in  general,  and  miM 
especallj  to  TmeUos ;  nal  u  ihe  PeudoDs  bu  bam  at  great  TrouUl 
and  Erpran  in  prepaiing  asd  ONiipiliDg  ihe  »iiiie.  be  tberefbie  hambl} 
pnj«  Vt  to  grant  tD  hini  and  his  Assigni  our  Royal  lieenix  and  Poj- 
munon  for  the  Kile  Piialing  aod  Publitliing  the  samf,  Bccotding  la 
the  Scalule  in  that  Case  made  and  provided  ;  We,  bang  villuig  (a  gin 
all  dne  Eikcair^eaiBit  to  a  Work  of  ihi>  N'autc,  wUdt  mar  '*'  '' 
pabtic  Use  and  BeoeEl,  are  grsdoaslf  pleased  to  condescend  K 
HeqoeM ;  and  We  do  therefore,  by  these  PresenB,  so  far  as  luaj  I« 
agreeable  10  ihe  Slatule  is  that  Behalf,  giant  unto  him,  the  nil' 
William  0«em,  hij  Hcin,  Eiecuton,  and  Aesigiu,  Our  Boygl  PA 
vilege  and  licence,  fbi  the  sole  FrinCiDg,  Publishing,  aod  Vendrng  tbl 
tud  Work  t  strictly  fbilndding  aud  prohibidDg  all  Our  Subject! 
Our  EJDgdaius  and  Damiuions,  (o  reprint,  abridge,  or  ttanslale  itt 
tame,  either  ia  the  like  or  any  other  Volume  or  Volumea  whatsoenr)  A 
to  import,  buy.  Tend,  utter,  or  disoibute  any  Copies  thereof,  tepristd 
beyond  the  Seas,  vilhout  the  Consent  and  Approbation  of  lum  Iheoid 
M'lLLiAH  OiFEH,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  or  Assigns,  by  Wrilin 
undet  bis  or  their  Hands  and  Seals  first  had  and  obtaiaed,  as  (hey  and 
erery  of  ibem  the  csntrary  will  answer  at  Iheir  Piiril ;  whereof  the  Cnn- 
Btisaionas  and  other  Oflicers  of  the  Customs,  the  Itlastcr,  Wardens,  and 
Company  ct  SlBtianer«  of  Our  City  of  London,  and  all  other  Our  Of- 
cera  and  Ministers  whom  H  may  concern,  are  to  take  notice  that  iSue 
Obedience  be  rendered  to  our  Fleaauie  here  iiigniBed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  of  SI,  Jamea'i, 

Bg  hit  Mtijesln'i  Command, 

UOLDERNESS. 


An  Abst&act  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
*  relating  to  FAIRS  ;  being  a  8ure  Guide  for 
the  Owners,  Governors,  &c.  of  Fairs. 

L  The  owner^  governor^  ruler,  fanner^  steward^  bailifi> 
or  chief  keeper  of  every  fair  and  market  overt,  are  to  f^H 
point  and  limit  out  a  certain  and  open  place  within  the 
town,  place,  field,  or  circuit,  where  horses,  mares,  gelding 
and  oolts,  must  be  sold;  and  they  must  appoint  one  suffi* 
dent  person  or  more  to  take  toll,  and  keep  the  same  place 
fiom  ten  of  the  dock  before  noon,  until  sun-set  of  every 
day  of  the  afoiesttd  fair  or  market,  upon  pain  to  lose,  for 
every  default,  forty  shillings.  2, 3,  P.  M.  e.  7.  Co.  2  InsU 
f.  715. 

II.  And  the  toll«gather^,  his  deputy  or  deputies,  are  t» 
tfke  their  due  and  lawful  tdls  for  every  horse,  mare,  &e. 
at  the  place  and  times  aforesaid;  and  they  are  to  have 
belbie  them  at  the  taking  of  the  said  toll,  the  parties  to  tha 
biffgain,  the  exdiange,  gift,  contract,  or  putting  away  of 
every  such  horse,  mare,  &c  and  also  the  same  horse,  mare^ 
&e.  so  sold,  exchanged,  or  put  away;  and  then  the  toU- 
gatherer  must  write  in  his  book  the  names,  simames,  and 
dwelling-places  of  all  the  said  parties,'  and  the  colour,  with 
one  speaal  mark  at  the  least,  of  the  said  horse^  mare,  &c.  on 
pain  to  forfdt,  for  every  default,  forty  ahOlings.  2, 3,  P.  M» 
c.  7.  Co.  2  InsLf.  715. 

III.  And  the  said  toll-gatherer  is,  within  one  day  after 
tlie  fair,  &c.  to  bring  his  book  to  the  owner,  governor,  or 
ruler,  &c.  of  the  £air  or  market,  who  is  then  to  cause  a 
note  to  be  made  out  of  the  same,  of  the  true  number  of  all 
tbe  horses,  mares,  &c  sold  at  the  said  fair  or  market :  to 
which  note  he  must  set  his  hand  or  mark,  on  \«m  c&  IcciX.^ 

fAuUmgs:  And  if  the  toll-gatherer  HAj^LecX.  \.^  \Kva%  ^^ 
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book   as  Aforesaid.    lie  shall  also  forfeit    forty  shillings. 
2,  3,  P.  M.  c.  1.  Co.  2.  Inst./.  715. 

IV.  Not^,  That  where  no  toll  is  due,  the  bool-keepei'i 
fee  for  catering  every  contract  is  ooe  penny  and  nu  more. 
2,  3,  P.  M.  c.  7.  Co.  3.  Jiiaf.  716. 

V.  Now,  since  the  making  of  this  statute,  2,  3,  P.  &  M. ' 
il  is  further  provided  by  the  3 1  Eliz.  That  every  seller  ot 
eschanger  of  any  horse,  mare,  &c.  in  a  fair  or  market, 
which  IS  unknown  to  the  toll-taker  or  book-keeper,  mutt 
procure  one  credihle  person  who  u  well  known  to  the  toll- 
tjker  or  book-keeper,  who  is  to  vouch  and  testify  his  know-' 
ledge  of  the  seller;  and  the  toll-taker  or  book-keeper  is  to 
enter  both  the  names  and  simames,  mysteries  and  places  ef 
dwelling  of  the  seller  and  voucher,  into  this  book,  with  the 
colour,  mark,  and  price  of  the  honie,  mare,  &c.  so  sold  ac' 
exchanged ;  and  he  is  to  give  the  buyer,  if  he  require 
itj  a  note  in  writing  out  of  his  book,  concemiiig  the 
contract,  subscribed  with  bis  liand,  for  which  he  k  ta 
liave  two-pence.     31  El.  c.  12.  Co.  2.  Initl.j:  717,  7lS. 

VI.  Every  toll-taker  or  book-keeper  that  suiTera  a  sale 
to  pass  without  a  voucher,  unless  he  know  the  party  of  hi*' 
own  knowledge,  as  aforesaid,  and  every  person  makins 
false  testimony  or  avouchment  in  the  behalf  aforesaid ;  ana 
every  seller  unknown  to  the  toll-taker,  not  bringing  a 
voucher,  and  causing  the  same  to  be  entered  as  aforeraid, 
forfeits  five  pounds,  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  king,  and 
the  other  to  the  prosecution ;  and  also  the  sale  of  such 
horse,  mare,  &c  to  be  void.  81  El.  c.  12.  Co.  S.  Inst-f. 
718. 

VII.  And  note.  That  though  a  horse,  mare,  Ac.  be  at 
the  sale  in  all  the  points  aforesaid,  with  vouchers,  &c 
yet  the  right  owner  or  his  administrators  may  redeem  a 
stolen  horse,  if  they  claim  him  within  six  months  after  tha 
stealing,  at  the  parish  or  corporation  where  they  shall  boSA 
him,  and  make  proof  within  forty  days  after,  by  two  guffi< 
dent  witnesses,  before  the  next  justice  of  peace  of  the  i 
county,  or  before  the  head  officer  in  a  corporation,  that  the 
horse  was  theirs,  and  repay  to  tbe  buyer  such  price  for  the 
horse,  as  the  same  buyer  shall  upon  his  oath  before  such 

(ice  or  officer  testify  lie  paid  for  him.     3  El.  c.  IS.  Co.  2. 
'./.718. 
III.  And  If  a  stolen \\otac\ien»\s«\6.iivtii.tw-Kaives 
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uncording  to  tae  rules  aforesaid^  then  sucli  sale  does  not  alter 
the  property  of  the  right  o^ner,  but  he  may  seize  or  re- 
plevy him  wheresoever  he  finds  him.  31  EL  c.  12.  Co.  2. 
Insi.f.  718. 

IX.  By  the  statute  22  Car.  II.  c  8.  There  shall  be  n6 
bushel  but  the  Winchester  bushel^  containing  eight  gal- 
lons :  and  none  shall  sell  by  other  measure^  on  pain  of  forty 
shillings. 

X.  If  the  clerk  of  the  market  of  the  king's  house^  or 
others  authorised  to  mark  or  seal  measures,  being  required^ 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  seal  or  mark  any  bushel,  half^ 
bushel  or  peck,  duly  guaged,  he  forfeits  5L  for  the  iirst  of- 
fence, and  for  every  other  offence  10^  Or  if  the  king's  clerk 
of  the  market  of  his  house  take  more  than  his  fees ;  or  if 
any  other  take  above  one  penny  for  sealing  a  bushel,  one 
halfpenny  for  the  half-bushel  or  peck,  or  more  than  on6 
farthing  for  any  lesser  measure,  he  incurs  the  penalties  in 
the  statute  17  Car.  1. 

XI.  That  at  the  charge  of  such  persons  who  have  the  toll, 
or  profit  of  the  market  where  no  toll  is  taken,  there  shall  be 
before  the  29th  Sept.  I67O,  one  measure  of  brass  provided 
and  chained  in  the  market-place,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  5L 
22  Car.  II.  c.  8. 

XII.  By  the  statute  of  22  and  23  Car.  II.  it  is  further 
provided.  That  whosoever  shall  sell  or  buy  any  corn  or  salt 
by  the  bag,  or  without  measuring,  being  thereunto  required, 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  by  the  statute  22  Car,  II. 
c.  8.  is  directed,  and  without  shaking  the  measure  by  the 
buyer,  shall  forfeit,  beside  the  penalty  in  the  former  act,  all 
the  com  and  salt,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons complaining.     22  Sf  23  Car.  II.  c.  12. 

XIII.  Upon  complaint  to  one  or  more  justices  of  peace, 
the  proof  shall  lie  upon  the  defendant  to  make  appear,  by 
oath  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  that  he  or  they  did  sell  or 
buy  according  to  this  and  the  said  former  act ;  wherein  if  he 
fail,  he  shall  forfeit  as  by  this  act  directed,  to  be  levied  by 
distress  and  sale  of  goods,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  one  or  more  justices,  before  whom  such  conviction 
shall  be.  The  pensdties  to  be  distributed,  one  half  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish,  where  the  offence  shall  be  committed, 
the  other  to  the  informer.    22  Sf^  23  Car.  11.  c.  \SL. 
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Conoeming  the  Alteration  of  the  Style  in  1 75S. 

.  By  24  Gea  II.  ch.  23.  §  4.  All  maxkets,  fain,  asai 
marts,  and  all  courts  incident  or  belonging  thereto,  shall  te 
]M>lden  and  kept  upon  or  according  to  the  same  natural  dayi^ 
upon  or  according  to  which  the  same  should  have  been  id 
kept  or  h<^en,  in  case  this  act  had  not  heen  made  ;  tluU  ii 
to  say,  twelve  days  later  than  the  same  would  have  happenei 
According  to  the  nominal  days  of  the  said  new  sapputatki 
of  time,  by  which  the  commencement  of  each  month,  nl 
the  nominal  days  thereof,  are  anticipated  or  bfooght  forwait 
by  the  spilce  of  twelve  days ;  any  thing  in  this  act  containei 
|o  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding;, 

By  ^5  Geo.  II.  ch.  30.  §  2.  Inclosing  grounds,  paynKBt 
of  rents,  or  any  other  matter  or  things  depoiaing  M 
moveable  Feasts,  to  be  according  to  the  new  calendar. 


FAIRS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  LONDON. 


By  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  55.  It  was  enacted  that,  at  aU  iua  hA 
within  ten  miles  of  Temple'bar,  business  and  amusements  of  all 
shall  cease  ai  eleven  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  re-commeoce 
^x  o* clock  in  the  morning,  nnder  a  penalty  of  forty-shillings  to  be  pni 
by  any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  mani^^eBMBt 
of  any  house,  shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  tent,  caravan,  or  wiggoi, 
where  any  breach  of  this  enactment  shall  have  been  comrnitted.  Fow 
also  is  given  by  the  same  act  to  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  w^tii 
ibeir  respective  jurisdictions,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  fiiir  which  is  beU 
without  charter,  prescription,  or  lawful  authority. 


.  * 


OWEN'S 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE 

ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  THE  FAIRS 

IN 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

As  settled  since  the  Alteration  of  the  Style. 

Distinguisliing,  1«/,  The  place  where  the  Fair  is  held.  2ndly^  The  days 
<in  which  the  same  is  kept.  Srdli/,  The  Commodities  it  fumishes.  4thiy^ 
The  days  on  which  Markets  arc  respectively  held,  which  are  distin* 
gnishedbyLettersthus.  A/,  for  Monday^  T.  Tuesday^  W.  Wednesday, 
Th,  Thursday^  F,  Friday^  S,  Saturday.  bUily,  The  Distance  from 
London  by  Figures,  thus,  B^'oumaris  (249).  And  the  number  of 
members  each  place  sends  to  Parliament,  thus  *.  Those  sent  by  the 
County  are  annexed  iu  like  manner,  thus  *  or  **. 

•^*  The  reader  is  to  take  notice,  that  the  day  hefarc  every  great  fair  for 

cattle,  horses,  &c.  is  a  show  day. 


Shire  of  ANGLESEA  * 

I^Sends  Two  Members.] 
Aberfratv  (263).  March  7,  Tuesday  before  Easter,  Wednes- 
day after  Trinity,  Aug.  11,  Oct.  23,  December  11, 

for  cattle. 
Almfvich  (26*4).     Nov.  1 2,  for  cattle. 
Bbaumaris*  (249).     ^"eb.  13,  Holy  Thursday,  Sept.  IQ, 

Dec.  19,  cattle.    W, 
Uanerchymedd  (253).     Feb.  1,  April  4,  St.  Mark,  May  6, 

Thursday  after  Trinity,  for  cattle.    Oct.  1,  Nov. 

13.    W. 
Lanfechell     Feb.  25,  May  1,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  21,  Nov.  26, 

cattle. 
Newhurgh  (257).     June  22,  Aug.  10  and  21,  Sept.  25, 

Nov.  11,  for  cattle.     T. 
Pentraoih'Mon  (259).     May  5,  Friday  after  Trinity,  Aug. 

16,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  12,'for  cattle. 
Perlhathrvay,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  14,  for  cattle. 

BEDFORDSHIRE.** 

^.^.  •  rSends  Four  Members.] 

JHftjdkiU  (45).     May  4,  Nov.  30,  for  caU\e-    TK. 

-ft 
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BmnwD^*  (J-C^     First  Tuesday  in  Lent,  April  21,  July 

5,   Ai-ji.    -21,   Oct.  11,  Dec.   19,  for  cattle  of  all 

scrtiv     T.  .S. 
Betsioti'Grceit.     April  G. 
Bit^awatie  (43).     Feb.   l-i,  Scturdav  in  Easter  Week, 

V»liit  iiondaT.  .\iig.  i?,  Nov.  8,  cattle  of  all  sorts.  W. 
DumsicLle  (--^)-     Ash  Wednesday,  May  22,  a  great  horse 

fiiir.  Aiig.  12,  Nor.  12.  for  cattle.     W, 
Eliiotr  {Mi\     May  1  i,  la,  Nov.  5,  6,  cattle  of  all  sorts. 
Harrotd  \5S\     Tuesday  before  May  1.%  Tuesday  before 

JuIt  6,  Tuesday  before  OcU  11,  for  cattle.  '  TJu 
/f4»d/(45).     April  (). 
Leigkioa  Brzzard  (41).    Feb.  5, 2nd  Tuesday  in  April,  ftr 

horses  and  cattle.    Whit  Tu.  a  great  horse  fair.  July 

2d,  Oct.  24,  cattle,  and  St.  Leonard's,  Nov.  7-     T. 
SL  LeomanTs,  ne^r^edford.     Nov.  17,  cattle  of  all  scnrts» 
Ltrton  (SI).     April  1 8,' Oct.  1 8,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts.    M. 
Odell  {58).     ITiursday  in  \Miit  Week,  cattle  of  all  sort» 
Podon  {50),     Third  Tuesday  in  Jan.  O.  S.,  a  large  horse 

fair.     Last  Tuesday  in  April,  first  Tuesday  in  July, 

Tuesday  before  Oct.  29-  cattle  in  general.     S» 
Sftrffbrd  (4^1).'  January  23,  Old  Lady  day.  May  19,  far 

cat  lie  ;  and  Oct.  1 1,  a  holiday  fair. 
Silne  (40).     May  13,  Sept.  21,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts. 
Toddi/ifiori  (o9).     April  25,  first  Monday  in  June,  Sept.  4, 

Nov.  2,  Dec.  Id,  for  cattle.     Th/ 
Jlxdfurn  (41).     Jan.  1,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hog^  &c 

M.irch  25.  July  15,  Sept.  25,  cattle.     F. 

BERKSHIRE.** 

^Sends  Eight  Members.] 

Ahlngdmf*  (fi8).     First  Monday  in  Lent,  May  6,  cattk. 

June  20,   Aug.  5,   for  cattle.     Sept.    19,    Monday 

before  Old  Michaelnas,  statute.     Dec.  11,  hocaes 

and  other  cattle.     3/.  F. 
Ahorfield.     Oct.  5,  cattle. 
Aldermaston  (48).     :May  6',  July  7.  for  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

Oct.  1 1 ,  horses  and  pedlary,     jp. 
Blewbury,  Thursday  after  Sept.  29. 
Bracknell  (28).   April  25,  cows,  sheep,  &c.  Aug.  22,  horsei^ 

cows,  and  hogs.  Oct.  1,  sKeep  and  other  cattle. 
Chapel  Row 2  near  Beading,     ^^^i*  '^  >  ^'s^'smx^,  ^^»  ^b%*  ^ 
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CooJcham  (27).  May  1 6,  cattle  and  pedlary.  Oct.  11,  statute. 
East  Hagburn  (50).     Thursday  before  St.  Michael,  O.  S. 

Oct.  10,  for  pleasure. 
East  Ilsley  (54).     Wednesday  in  Easter  Week,  and  every 

other  Wed.  till  July,  very  large,  for  sheep.  Aug.  26, 

for  sheep  and  lambs,  first  Wed.  after  Sept.  29.  W. 

after  Oct.  17,  ^.  after  Nov.  12.     W. 
Farringdon  (6*9).     Feb.  13,  for  horses  and  fat  cattle.  Whit 

Tuesday,  ditto.     Tuesday  before  and  Tuesday  after 

Old  Michaelmas,  statute.     Oct.  2p,  horses  and  fat 

cattle,  and  abundance  of  pigs.     T. 
Finchampsfcad  (35).  First  Wednesday  in  April,  for  cattle. 
Hungerjbrd  (6*5).    Last   Wednesday  in  April,   Aug.   10, 

horses,  cows,  and  sheep.     Monday  before  and  after 

New  Michaelmas,  statute.     W. 
Lamhourn  (6*8).  May  12,  first  Friday  after  Oct.  12,  Dec.  4, 

for  horses,  cows,  boots,  shoes,  and  young  foals.     Th. 
JLong  Crowmarsh  (46).  Aug.  2,  cheeses,  horses,  toys,  and  pigs. 
Mmdenhead  (26).     Whit  Wednesday,  for  horses  and  cattie. 

Sept.  29,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  hiring  servants.  Nov. 

30,  for  horses  and  cattle.     W, 
Mortimer  (46).     April  27,  for  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs, 

and  pedlary.     Nov.  6,  for  horses  and  Welch  cattle. 
New^Mridge.     March  31,  Sept.  28,  clieese  and  horses. 
Newbury  {56),     Holy  Thursday,  horses  and  other  cattle. 
^  July  5,  horses,  cows,  and  hogs.     Sept.  4,  cheese  and 

horses.     Nov.  8,  ditto.     Th. 
OaHngham  (32).     April  23,  June  11,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  2,  for 

horses  and  cattle.     T. 
Heading**  {S^).     Feb.  2,  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.     May  1, 

horses  and  cattle.    July  25,  horses  and  cattle.    Sept. 

21,  cheese,  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.     S. 
SrvalUmifield  {SS),     June  9- 
Tkaicham  (.03).     Second  Tuesday  after  Easter  Week,  and 

first  Tuesday  after  Sept.  29,  for  cattle,  &c. 
Twyford    (34).     July  24  and  Oct.  11,  for  horses,  othtr 

cattle,  and  toys. 
Wadley  near  Farringdon.     April  5,  for  horses  and  cows. 
Wallingford*  (46)."   Tuesday  before  Easter,  for  pleasure. 

June  24,  for  horses.     Sept.  29*  for  hiring  servants. 

Dec.  17,  for  fat  hogs.     T.  F. 
Wmlage  (60),  First  Saturday  in  Matcla,\voicse.'&,  eo^%,^^^i 
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and  cheese.  First  Saturday  in  May,  ditta  Judv  18, 
ditto  and  cherries.  Sept.  29,  horses,  cows,  pigs, 
cheese,  and  hops,  and  hiring  servants.  Dec.  !?•    ^^ 

Wdilham  Si.  Larvrence  (^l).     Aug.  11,  horses  and  cattle. 

Windsor**  (22).  Easter  Tues.  horses  and  cattle.  July  5, 
for  ditto,  6heep  and  wool.  Oct.  24,  for  horses  and 
cattle.     S, 

Yaltenden,  near  Xervberry.     Oct.  13. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE.* 

QSends  Two  Members.]         • 

Bhecknock*  (16'8),     First  Wednesday  in  March,  May  14, 

July  5,  Sept.  0,  Nov.  17,  for  leather,  hops,  cattle, 

and  all  sorts  of  commodities.     W.  S. 
DniUh  (173).     Third  Monday  in  Feb.,  June  27,  Oct.  2, 

Dec.  6,  for  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses.     M. 
CricJclwnell  (154).    Jan.   1,  Feb.  1,  April  13,  May  12, 

cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses.     Th.  S. 
Hay  (157).     May  17,  second  Monday  in  June,  Aug.  12, 

Oct.  10,  for  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses.     S. 
Talgarth  (l64).     March  12,  May  31,  July  10,  Sept.  23, 

Nov.  3,  Dec.  3,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Trecastle  (182).  Jan.  17,  April  5,  May  21,  Aug.  14,  Oct  14, 

Nov.  13,  Dec.  14,  sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.*** 

[^Sends  Eleven  Members.] 

Amcrsham  (26).     Whit  Monday,  Sept.  19>  sheep.     T. 
Aijlesbury"'*  (4:0),     Friday  after  Jan.  1 8,  Saturday  before 

Palm  Sunday,  May  8,  June  14,  Sept.  25,  for  cattle, 

Oct.  12.     S. 
Beaconsfield  (23).     Feb.  13,  Holy  Thursday,  for  horses, 

cows,  and  sheep.     Th. 
BucKiNGHABi**  (57).     Jan.  28,  March  7,  (if  leap  year, 

March  6',)  May  6,  Whit  Thursday,  July  10,  Sept.  4, 

Oct.   2,  Sat.   after  Old  Michaelmas,  statute,  and 

cattle.     Nov.  8,  for  cattle.     S. 
Burnhcm  (24).     Feb.  25,  May  1,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 

and  hogs.     Oct.  2,  for  horses,   cattle,  hogs,  and 

hiring  servants. 
Chesham  (29).     April  21,  July  22,  Sept.  28,  cattle.     W. 
Colnbrook  (17).    April  5,  May  3,  horses,  cattle,  sheep.  T» 
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Elon  (20).     Ash  Wednesday,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Fenny  Stratford  (46').    April  19,  July  18,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  28, 

for  cattle.     M. 
Hanslop  (56*).     Holy  Thursday,  for  cattle. 
Jver  (20).     July  10,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
Jvinghoe  (33).     May  6',  Oct.  17,  cows,  sheep,  and  hogs.     S. 
Lavenden  (58).     Tuesday  before  Easter,  a  show  fair. 
Little  Brickhill  (44).     May  12,  Oct.  29,  for  cattle. 
Marlon)**  (31).     May  1,  2,  and  3,  for  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

Oct.  29,  for  cheese,  hops,  and  cattle.     S. 
Newport  Pagnell  (52).     Feb.  22,  April  22,  June  22,  Aug. 

29,  Oct.  22,  Dec.  22,  for  cattle.     S. 
Olney  (5^).     Eastdr  Monday,  June  29,  Oct.  21,  cattle,     il/. 
Risborough  (SI).     May  6,  for  cattle.     S, 
Slough  (20).     Cattle  market.     T. 
Stoney 'Strut ford  (53).     Aug.  2,  Friday  before  the  10th  of 

Oct.  for  hiring  servants.     Nov.  12,  for  cattle.     F. 
St,  Peters  C half  out  (21).     Sept.  4,  pedlary. 
Wendover  {35).     May  U,  Oct.  2,  for  cattle.     Th, 
Winslow  (49).     March  20,  Holy  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  Sept. 

22,    cattle.       1st    and    2nd  Thursdays   after  Old 

St.  Michael,  Oct.  10,  for  hiring  servants.     Th, 
Wooburn  (26).    May  4,  Nov.  12,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  F. 
Wt/co^nb**    (29).     Monday   before   New  Michaelmas,  for 

hiring  servants.     F, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.*** 

[^Sends  Seven  Members.] 

Cambridge**  (51).     June  24,  for  a  week,  for  horses,  wood, 

and  earthenware,  Oct.  2.     W,  S. 
Caxton  (49).     May  5,  Oct.  12,  for  pedlary.     T, 
Ely  (67)'     Holy  Thursday,  for  horses.     Oct.  29,  for  horses, 

cheese,  and  hops.     Th, 
Ickleton  near  Chestcrjhrd,     July  22,  for  horses. 
Linton  (49).     Holy  Thursday,  July  30,  horses  and  lambs. 

.    Th. 
March,  Isle  of  Ely  (8 1 ).     Monday  before  Whit  Sunday, 

horses,  Whit  Monday,  for  household  goods.     Third 

Tuesday  in  Oct.,  cheese.     F. 
Roach.     Rogation  Monday,  for  horses. 
Soham  (69)'    April  28,  for  cows  ai\d\vot^^.     S. 
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^^K^Urtiilch  Fair  (-^3).  Se^t.  23.  lasts  a  furtnti^ht,  for  hor«s, 
^^^B  Icatlier,  clicest.-,  li()]is,  in>ii,  ivuol,  and  all  sorts  of 

^^^B  goods  from  London. 

^^^r«iy,  hie  of  Kb/  (84).  Jul^  1,  Sept- 21,  forliaraes.  I^ 
^^gntillehifi/,  Ide  of  Ely  {11).  Jun.  35,  St.  Paul,  a  great  fii 
^^^E  fnr  borseK.     June  IS,  Oct.  2f>,  horses  and  cattle. 

^^^^nbxk.  Isle  of  Ell/ (SO).  Saturday  bcrorc  I'ulm  Suad^ 
^^^ft  for  hemp  and  tiox.     Wednesday  before  Whit  Sini! 

^^^P  day,  horses.     Saturday  before  ditto,  hemp  and  (lai 

^^H  July  S5,  horses.      Aug.  1,  S,  and  1^,  hemp  an 

^B  ■  CARDIGANSHIRK.* 

^V  [Smidii  Two  Members.;] 

^^^fben/sltrUk  (210).  Monday  before  Jan,  o,  Palm  MondiTf 
^^^K  Whit  Monduy,  tii-st  Mundny  after  Nov.  1 1, 

^^^putmeAN'  (33S).  Feb.  ]:i,  April  5,  smull  horses  aoi 
^^^  pedlars' ware.«.  Sept.  H,  Dec.  ig.do.andcattle.  T.S 

^^^Bepet  SI.  Silim.     Feb.  7,  fm-  picis  and  pedlars'  ware. 
^^^Eofjf/  CifH<^.     Ascension  day,  Thursday  after  St.  Michn^ 
^^H^  Sept.  S9,  I'm:  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 

^^^^behuidd.     Mav  9,  for  pigs  and  pedlars'  ware. 
^^g^mpeter  (S04).     Jan.  1 1,  Feb.  (J,  May  8,  Whit  Wednei, 
^^r  July  10,  Sat.  after  Aug.  1 1,  Aug.  27,  Sat.  ftfter  S^ 

^^K  ]l,Sept.3<j,  Octld,  Saturday  after  Nov.  lS,catna 

^^^E  hoFKes,  pigs,  sheep,  and  pedlaru'  ware.     T. 

^^^BJviidysdL  Feb.  11,  PalmThurs.,  small  horses,  sheep,  anl 
^^^t  pedlary.     Sept.  !<)>  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

^^^t^narth  (213).     Sept.  2S,  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.     T. 

JJannenott.     Dec.  13,  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  and  pedUif  ' 

Uamuenog  (184.).     Jan.  14,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs.    ^_ 
■^  aim  Fair  {U%).     Whit  Thursday,  Aug.  5  and  26,  Se|( 

25,  Oct.  13,  for  cattle,  howes,  wool,  and  pedlary. 

nrro»(204).  March  lo,  16,  17,  horses,  pigs,  Btoclanf 
cloth,  fiHiiiel,  wool,  and  pediaiy.  Second  Taesdl| 
in  Oct.  cattle  nnd  horses,      'fb. 

Wohnrn.     Sept.  8;  Nov.  7,  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Wttradmi/rick.     July  2,  for  piga,  wool,  and  pedlmy. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE.** 

QSonils  Three  Members.] 
u-illt/  (iilG).  Ott.2wtt4aT,cij.Vvl.e,'Wi^i,iwi'J,'p^iarp 
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Carmarthen*  (218).  June  3,  4,  July  10,  Aug.  10, 
Sept.  9f  Oct.  9,  Nov.  14,  15,  cattle,  horses,  andped* 
lary.     W.  S, 

Cayo,     Aug.  21,  Oct.  6,  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Drusilwyr.     July  1 ,  Oct.  5,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

Fairbach*     Nov.  22,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Kidwelly  (227).  May  24,  Aug.  1,  Oct.  29,  for  coWS, 
calves,  cattle,  and  pedlary.     T. 

Lanawnog.  Monday  before  Whit  Sunday,  for  cattle,  horses^ 
and  pedlary. 

Langhorne.  May  6,  called  St.  Mark's  fair,  June  19,  Sept« 
28,  Nov.  11,  called Ifc.  Martin's  fair,  horses,  catue^ 
sheep,  cloth,  flannel,  and  pedlary. 

Llanedy  (303).     Nov.  8,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Llanelly  (221).  Ascension  day,  Sept.  30^  for  cattle,  horses^ 
and  pedlary.     T. 

Llandiber.     Wliit  Wednesday,  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Llandovery  (188).  Wednes.  after  Epiphany,  Wednes.  after 
Easter  Week,  Whit  Tues.,  July  31,  Wednes.  after 
Oct.  10,  Nov.  26,  for  cattle,  pigs,  stockings,  &c.     F» 

Llandilo  (193).     June  21,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wool.     T» 

Lla?igadock  (IS9)*  March  1 2,  horses  and  pedlary .  Ascen- 
sion day,  July  9j  fii*st  Thursday  in  Sept.,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep.     Dec.  11,  cattle  and  pedlary. 

Llangindairne  (227).  Aug.  5,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Llangenock,     Oct.  23,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Llanon  (219).     l^ec.  10,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

Llansadwin.     Oct.  5,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 

LlansarveL  First  Friday  after  May  12,  cattle  and  pedlary, 
July  2f),  Oct.  23,  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 

JLlanvichangeL     May  12,  Oct.  10,  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 

UanwiJiio.     Nov.  12,  for  sheep  and  pedlary. 

Llanybidda,  July  17,  for  pedlars*  ware.  Nov.  1,  Nov.  21/ 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  cheese. 

LUtle  Mountain,     May  12,  Nov.  12,  cattle  and  pedlary, 

Mwrrs,     Aug.  21,  for  cattl^,  sheep,  and  pedlary.  , 

My d rim.     March  12,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  flannel. 

Newcastle  {9.^3).  June  22,  July  18,  Nov.  22,  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.     F, 

Pentre.     May  12,  Oct.  10,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

Penybout. .   Dec.  5,  for  cattle,  tallow,  and  pedlary. 

Three  Lords,     Ascension  day,  ISov.  \^,  iot  c8!CiXa>^^^% 
SLiid  pedJary. 


r 
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CARNARVONSHIRE.* 

[Sends  Two  Members.] 
AhfrcotttMiy  (°S6).     April  6,  Sept.  1,  Oct.  10,  Nov,  8,  fil 
cBtile.     F.  , 

Jherwipgrrgia,     Aug.  18,  Oct,  2(5,  Nov.  1 1,  for  cnttle. 
"Taxoob^  (831).     April  5,  June  2b.  Ovl.  28,  cattle.     fT. 
'  idgtlrrl  {S3H).     Aug.  IH.  Sept.  25,  for  cattle. 
■  ■•  1344).     May  15,  Dec.  S,  for  cattle. 
.     Aug.  e(i,  Oct.  2*.  for  cattle. 
^NABVos*  (250).     March  12,  May  16,  Aug.  4,  Dec.  i, 
cattle  and  pedlats'  \v^     5. 
inopfatrr.     Aug.  18,  Sept,  95,  for  cattle. 
ictWA  (2i(0'     ™".''  -3'  •'"ly  ''  Oc'-  ^*'>  -cattle-     '•'■ 
jandtlchyd.     Oct.  30,  for  cattJe. 
Veniin  (3»a).     April  4,  SntmJav  before  Wliitsun tide,  Aug- 

15,  for  cattle.     IV. 
^nmncATO.     Aug.  23,  Sept.  31,  for  cattle. 
Pemnorta.     Aug.  SO,  Se]>t,  25,  Nov.  IS,  for  cattle. 
PnUieJif,  or  Ph/A(Vj/  (:i4.n).     May  13,  Aug.  19,  Sepi.Si* 
Nov.  11,  for  cattle.     W. 

IRhj/dyllafray.     June  1,0,  for  cuttle. 
^I'rjt/liigni.     June  27,  for  catlle. 
rn/.V  fioHi  (249),     May  7,  Sqil.  3,  Nov,  7,  for  cattle. 
rrefr/iietp  (S38j.     May  12,  Sept,  a,  Nov.  7,  for  cattle. 
I  CHESHIRE.**** 

I  [Si-nds  Ten  Members.] 

■AcloHbridgc.     Ajiril  14,  Oct.  14. 
Ahriugkam  (180).     April  99,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  22,  caltle 

drapery.     J", 
Astburi/  (l60i).     April  30,  Oct.  30. 
^^Bpdfvorlh   (177)-     Feb.    l.-J,  April  5,  Oct.   2,  for    com, 
^^B(  liorses,  snini;,  hats,  and  {ledlary. 

^^Kpotigleloii  (163^.     Thursday  before  Shrovetide,  May  Ug 
^^K  July  5.  Nov.  23,  caltfe  and  pedlars'  ware.     S-         ^ 

^BCbsbter"  (18^).     Last  Thuriiday  in  Feb,,  cattle. 
^B*  Thursday  in  April.     July  5  to  10,  Oct.  10  to  19* 

^^{  cittiie,  Irish  linen,  cloths,  hardware,  liops,  drapei7i 

^r  8"d  Manchester  wares.  Nov.  24.     iV.  S. 

Frodskani  (193|.     May  16,  17,  18,  Aug.  21,  23,  3S,  cAttlA 
and  pedlary,  Dec.  V3,\4,\5.     w. 
//aUon  (I97J.     April  5,SeBt.\9. 
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Knutsford  (173).     Whit  Tuesday,  July  10,  Nov.  8,  cattle 

and  drapery.     S. 
Macclesfield"**   (16'8).      May  6,  June  22,  July  11,  Oct.  4, 

Nov.  11,  cattle,  wool,  cloth.     M. 
Malpas  (16).     April  5,  July  25,  St.  James,  Dec.  8,  cattle, 

linen,  woollen  cloths,  hardware,  and  pedlary.     M. 
Middlewich  (16?).     May  10,  11,  Aug.  5,  Holy  Thursday, 

for  cattle.     T. 
Namptwich  or  Nantwich  (165).     March  15,  June  \S,  Sept. 

4,    Dec.  4,   18,  19,  cattle,  horses,  cloths,  flannels, 

hardware,  pewter,  and  bedding:.     S, 
Norlhwich  (174).     April  1#,  for  cattle.     Aug.  2,   Dec.  6, 

for  cattle,  drapery,  goods,  and  bedding.     jP. 
Over  (168).     May  15,  Sept.  25,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 

pigs,  onions,  and  pedlary  ware.     W, 
Parkgaie  (195^).     April  25,  Oct.  25. 
Snndbach  (l6l).     Easter  Thursday,  first  Thursday  after 

Sept.  1 2,  for  cattle  and  horses.     Th, 
Stockport''*  (180).    March  4,  25,  Mayl,  Oct. 23,  cattle  and 

pedlars*  ware.     F, 
Tarporletj  (179)-     May  1,  Monday  after  St.  Bartholomew, 

Aug.  26,  Dec.  11,  for  cattle  and  pedlars*  ware.     Tk. 
Tintwislle  (189).     May  2.  Nov.  1. 
JVinshw  (I744).     March  30,  Sept.  30. 
Wifis/brd  (1 68).     May  8,  Nov.  25,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 

pigs,  hats,  cloth,  and  all  other  merchandize.     S. 

County  of  CORNWALL .**** 

[Sends  Fourteen  Members.] 

St.  Austel  (254).  Thursday  before  Easter,  Whit  Thurs- 
day, first  Friday  after  23,  ditto  after  Oct.  1 6,  Nov. 
SO,  for  oxen,  sheep,  and  cloth.     F. 

St.  Blazey  (233),     Feb.  2,  for  cattle,  &c. 

Blisland  (231).     Monday  nearest  Sept.  22. 

Bodmin**  (232).  Jan.  25,  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  before  Whit  Sunday, 
Dec.  6,  for  oxen,  sheep,  and  cloths.     S* 

Bolingey  (260).     March  I6,  for  oxen,  sheep,  and  cloths. 

Boscastle  (230).    ^Aug.  5,  Nov.  22,  for  ditto.     Th. 

Boyton  (five  miles  north  from  Launceston)  Monday  Ccst^ 
mght  after  Lammas  day,  Aug.  1ft,  caX\\&,  ^c.« 

.      1^5 
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mbonie  (968).     Murch  7>  Whit  Tuesday,  June  29,  Sot. 
I,  for  cattle.  &c. 

(I2J)).     Firat  Wednesdoy  tneTerymonth^exrejt 
Miiv  and  September,  whim  ifirsl  ThiiraJay. 
rZ/ord' (S26).      I'ridjy    after    March    10,    May  3ft. 
Jiilv  17i  Wednesdt)y  after  Miehoelmas,  for  cattlt^i 
&c."    F. 
Si.  Columb  (251).     Thur^Jav  after  Nov.  IS,  Thursduy  ia. 

MUt  Lent,  f.iTfuEtlc,  i&c.     JTA. 
Dobidon.     Jiilvp,  Oct.  1. 
£ai(  /-oof  (a'si).      Feb.  13,  July  10,  Sejrt.  4,  Oct.  10, 

cattle,  &c.     S.  • 

SI.  Errue  ('25S).  Thura.  after  April  7,  Thure.  after  Nov.  4. 
Fahmulh'  (Sdfl).     Aug.  7,  <Ji:t.  10,  for  cattle.     Th. 
Five  Lanes  (220).     First  Thursday  m  November,  for  all 

soi'ls  of  eatlle. 
Foweif   (240).      Shn)ve  Tuesday,  May  1,    Sept.  10,  fin 

cattle.    S. 
Ht.  Germain^  (827)-     May  28.  Aug.  1,  for  cattle.    ^, 
Gatiifilknarj.     Aug.  5,  for  cattle. 
Grampoutid  (2f)0).     Jan.  18,  first  Tuesday  of  tor  March  SS^ 

June  11,  tbrcatile.     S. 
Halwarlhy.     Oct.  18. 

Heliiotie*  (27S)-   Saturday  heforcMid  Lent  Sunday, SaluN 

day  before  Palm  Siinduy,  Whit  Monday,  Julv  SOj 

Sept.  9,  Oct.  28,  tliinl  und  second  Saturday  befize 

Christmas,  for  cattle.     S. 

Ives*  (276).     Snt.  before  Advent,  cattle.     W.  F. 

Ellington    (215).      May     4,    Sept.    19,    Nov.    12,   fia 

cattle.     W. 

Kilhamplan.     Holy  Thursday,  and  Aug.  26,  cattle. 

Laridrake.     Julv  19,  Aur.  24,  foi-  cattle. 

Lanreaik  (24(j).'    Whit  Tuesdny,  Nov.  18. 

iMinicesloii*    (213).      First  Tliuraday  in    March, 

market,    third    Thursday  in    April,   ditto; 

Monday,  July  6,  Nov:  17,  Dec.  6.  for  cattle. 

Lmvrence.     Aug.  21,  Oct.  29  and  30,  for  cuttle. 

;laul.     Aug.  15,  cattle. 

\skeard*  (222).     Shrovo  Monday,  Monday  before  Fatal 

Sunday,  Holy  Thursday,  Aug.  15.  Oct.  2,  Mondt) 

after  Dec.  fj,  for  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  aud  clolh.    S, 

il/vUhiel  (fi2&).     Ju\7  10,  ae!5'i.6,"SOT.  \?>.teiL  taUjft 

F. 
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Lofver  St,  Colunib  (254).     July  9« 

St.  Mabyn{2SS).     Feb.  13. 

Mankineot.  April  23,  June  1 1,  July  28,  cattle,  8cc.  If  any 
of  these  days  happen  on  Saturday,  the  fair  is  held 
the  Monday  following. 

Markefjew  (278).  Thursday,  three  weeks  before  Easter^ 
Sept.  29,  for  cattle,  &c.     Th. 

Markkam  Church  (139).     March  25,  Aug.  12. 

St.  Martin.     Feb.  13. 

Melbrooke.     May  1,  Sept.  29. 

St.  Mitchell  or  St.  Michael  (250).  In  the  borough  of 
St.  Mitchell.  If  the  fair  is  on  Sunday,  kept  the  Mon- 
day after,  Oct.  15,  all  sorts  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep^ 
wool,  hops,  and  all  other  merchandise. 

St.  Neot's  (225).  Third  Monday  in  April,  second  ditto  in 
November. 

Newlyn  (268).     Nov.  8. 

Nort'hill  (298).     Sept.  8,  first  Thursday  in  Nov. 

Pad$iff7V  (243).     April  18,  Sept.  21,  cattle,  &c.     5. 

Penrose  (247).     Tuesday  before  Ascension. 

Penryn*  (26*6*).  May  12,  July  7,  Oct.  8,  Dec.  21,  cattle, 
&c.     W.F.S. 

Penzance  (281).  March  25,  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day, Thursdav  before  Advent,  cattle,  &c.     Th.  S, 

PiUaton  (212).     Whit  Tuesday. 

Piranzubuloe.     March  l6. 

Plint.     June  24,  cattle,  &c. 

Polperro  (229).     June  29. 

Port  Isaac.     Holy  Thursday. 

Pound  Stock  (219).     Monday  before  Ascension. 

Pounds-cross.     Lust  Monday  in  Nov. 

Praze  (36'S).     July  15. 

Prohus  (253).   April  5  and  23,  July  5,  Sept.  17,  cattle,  &c. 

Redruth  (26*3).  Easter  Tuesday,  May  2,  Aug.  3,  Oct.  12, 
cattle,  &c.     T.  F. 

SaUash  (220).  Feb.  2,  July  25,  cattle,  &c.  Tuesday 
before  Lady  day,  before  Midsummer,  Michaelmas, 
and  Christmas.     S,  ^ 

Stoke  Clinsland.     May  29. 

Stratton  (221).     May  19,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  11,  cattle.     T. 

St.  Stephen's  (215).     July  22,  Oct.  9,  cattle,  &c. 

Summe?'  Court  (248).     Holy  Tliuisday,  3\3Xn  ^%,  ^e^'^^^^* 
cattle,  &c. 
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t(9S  I ).     Fint  Toetiaj  In  July. 
m.     May  6.  Aug.  6,  cuttle.  Jtc. 
ntmumm  (371).  'Moodav  ■fto-Oci.  10,  eatHe,  ttc. 
JV^nry  (S62).     Shnxre  TDodaj,  AUt  S,  Julj  83,  Sep- 

Kntier  I,  Not.  (>,  csUle.  &c     S. 
Trtatiam  BriJgt  (fids).     &jcoaA  ^fonilaT  in  Feb.  Mondi; 

bdbte  Witit  Sundar,  unless  Uut  tall;  pn  tbe  Xixii  at 

M«*,  awl  then  tbe  Moadar  fortniglit  before  Wtdi 

Sunduv,  ratilo. 
Trew.     Hoi/  Tbundaj,  Julr  S5,  eaKt\e,  &c 
TmttrH.     May  1,  Oct.  lO.forcaide. 
Trnro**  (255).     Wcdnesdav  to  Mid  Lenl.  WednesAiyh 

Wiuisun  week,  Nov.  19.  Dec  8,  cattle.     W.  S. 

ISL  TidJf,     Mar  90,  Sept.  14.  for  nttle.  &c 
tf.  Wrtji  (232.)     TtjMdav  before  June  84. 
gflrfrffWin'  (239).     May  Ifi,  for  canle,  &c.     S. 
|r«MfAM»ic-conier.    June  S*,  Sept.  S9t 
■frat  .Vf.  3fArv.     Jaly  £9,  SepL  15,  Dec  4,  Wednefid^ 
[_         befure  Christmas  dnr,  cattle,  &c. 
BlV*/  !««■  (931).     May  6','  for  cattle,  &e.     -S. 
Ak 


County  of  CUMBERLAND." 
QScnds  Sine  Members.] 


■Abbey  Holm  (SIO).     Oct.  99,  horses  and  homed  rattle. 

Ahim  Moor  (305).     Last  Thursday  in  Mny,  firet  Tho>rf<( 

in  Sept.  homed  cattle,  hor»es,  linen  aud  wooUM 

doth.     S. 

—Booiie  (278).     April  5,  Sept.  S4,  for  cloth  and  corn.     W 

^Bramplon  (315).     Second  Wednesdny  after  Whit  Sundn 

H  last  Weilnesday  in  August,  for  horses,  and  horon 

■  caitie.     T. 

^feUBLT5LE**  (302).     Aug.  2(>,  for  homed  cattle  and  line 
^F  September  19>  horses  snd  hiimcd  rattle.     First  a 

H  second  .Saturday  after  October  10,  Scotch  horn 

m  cattle.     W.  S. 

m&Kicrmottfh**  (303).     Feb.    18,  horse  fuir.     Wedneadq 
H  after  first  Mondav  in  Mav,  homed  cattle,  and  evef 

■  fortnight   after  till    Mictiitelnias.     Oct.    10,   111 

■  and  homed  cattle.     M. 
^^retnoiil  (2g0).     Sept.  19,  ditto.     S. 
l/»wSy  (303).     Feb. 2*,  Sept.5,\,  «\vw.     Th. 
l^e/wici  (291).     Aug.  2,\cal\iiiT  ani  ssoiJCicTi-^WTi. 
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Kirkosrvald  (292).     Thursday  before  Whit  Sunday,  Aug.  5, 

homed  cattle.     Th.  ^ 

Longtown  (310).  Thursday  after  Whit  Sunday,  for  horses 
and  linen  yarn.  Thursday  after  Martinmas,  No- 
vember 22,  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  linen  cloth. 
Th. 

Penrith  (282).  April  25  and  '26,  Whit  Tuesday,  Sept.  27, 
cattle.  November  II,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  &c. 
T.S. 

Ravenglass  (277).  June  8,  Aug.  5,  for  horses,  homed  cat- 
tle, and  vam.     S. 

Rosli/'Hiil (299).  Whit  Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after, 
till  Sept.  29j  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  linen  cloth. 
These  meetings  are  much  regarded  by  the  breeders 
of  cattle,  and  are  held  at  many  other  places  in  this 
county ;  and  are  here  called  fortnight  fair  days. 

Ulpho,     Monday  before  Easter,  July  5,  cloth  and  yani. 

Whitehaven*  (294).     Aug.  12,  for  ditto.     T.  Th.  S. 

Wigton  (304).     March  25,  for  merchandise  and  tovs.     T 

Workington  (311).  Wed.  before  Holy  Thursdav,' Oct.  18, 
ditto.     W,  S. 

DENBIGHSHIRE.** 

[^Sends  Three  Members.] 

Ahergehj  (225).     April  2,  the  day  before  Holy  Thursday, 

Aug.  20,  Oct.  9,  for  cattle.     S, 
Cerig  y  Druidion  (204).  April  27,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  20,  Dec.  7, 

for  cattle. 
Chirk  ( 1 86').     Second  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  second  Friday  in 

June,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  12,  sheep,  horned  cattle,  and 

horses. 
Chyanog.     Easter  Tuesday,  Oct.  24,  for  cattle. 
Denbigh*  (208).    May  14,  July  18,  Sept.  25,  for  cattle 

and  small  pedlary.     W. 
Eggltvi/sfach.     Feb.  24,  May  11,  Aug.  24,  Nov.  24,  for 

cattle. 
Gressford.    Second  Monday  in  April,  last  Monday  in  Aug., 

first  Monday  in  December,  for  cattle. 
Gwthrin.    May  6*,  for  cattle. 
Holt.    June  22,  Oct.  29,  for  cattle. 
Llamamon  in  Yele,    July  SO,  Oct.  1 9,  for  cattle. 
Llandelga.  March  11,  St.  Mark,  AtjA^S,  J\xxi^*5t^>  Kxi%.^^ 

OcU  26,  for  cattle. 
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Monilav  ofter  Eutn-  week,  Julv  HG,  Oct  B, 

Dec.  ».  for  Midc. 
JJamfydd.     Man-h  tS.  Nfar  H,  Aug.  U,  Nor.  SO,  cattle. 
XMmgtrmnr.     Mardi  2i).  'M>t  lb',  Jtuu:  S(),  Sepu  ^9.  >'(• 

ireinim  ey,  for  (gallic- 
UoMgoilen  ( I  £-»>■     1^;  Friiiax  in  Jan  ,  March  I  ~,  Mar  31, 

Aug.  il,  Sot.  a,  for  ahcep,  homed    cdtile,  bdJ 

LlangHm.     April  IS,  Tur  cattle. 

IJoj^im.     A|in]  18,  furnilUe. 

U»xrkt<tti  Dfjfui  Alu-^H.     Oct.  I7>  for  cattle. 

£JaiirAi<rffr'(20S).     Maj  5,  Julj  ?f,  Sept.  £8,  Nov.  8,  f«t 

•heop,  hani«d  mitle,  and  hnrseft. 
LiamtemmBu.     Mav  18.  Aug.  17.  Occ  S6,  Nov.  SO,  cattle. 
IMmer*!  <ai8).     April  25,  June  SI,  Aua  9>  Sept.  17,  De- 

eeaiber  II,  forcattle  and  small  pcSiuy.     T. 
Nawlglyit.     May  6,  Oct.  27'  for  cattle. 
RMobaa.     Laa  FrUay  in  Fehreair,  M07  2S,  Nov,  SO,  foi 

eaiilis     M. 
Eatkiii  (211).     March  !£»,  Friday  before  WTiit  Sundav, 

.\u-^.  S,  Sept.  30,  Nov.  10,  for  cattle  and  mnji 

pediarv,     M.  S. 
«(/y.     Jlaivh    17,   May   21.  July   3,  Sept.  37,  Oct.  S3, 

Doc.  e,  cattle. 
iam  (182).  Third  Thuraday  in  Jan.,  March  S3,  Hdy 

Thursday,  June   16,  Aag.  7,  Sept.  ly,  Oct.  29,  last 

Huirsday  in  Dec.,  for  cattle,  hiirdwaTc,  Uancheita 

tvarc,  horses,  h"ps,  and  oil  sorts  of  secfls,  in  March. 

M.Tk. 

DERBVSHIRE.** 

£Sends  Six  Members.] 
fi  {IM).     July  SI,  horaes  and  homed  cattle.  Oct..^, 
Nov.  22,  statuie.     M.  originally  on  F.  | 

e  (139]-  The  first  Tuesday  in  Jan.  (a  new  ftat^ 
Fi'b-  13,  horses  of  all  sorts,  and  homed  cattle.  Apnl' 
S,  May  81,  July  5,  ditto,  and  nuol.  Aug.  16,  bocKt 
and  homed  cattIl^  Oct.  20,  Nov.  29,  ditto.  The 
fairs  of  horses  begin  three  or  [oar  days  before  die 
fair  day.  If  the  Syth  of  November  fulls  on  u  Sunday, 
then  the  fair  is  kept  on  'he  Suturdny  before,  for  ' 
rule  is  to  keep  it  on  St.  Anirc'ei's^'it,  S, 
Ashover.     April  25,  Oct.  15,  i:at<k«niS»*.e^- 
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Bakemell  (152).  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  August 
26,  cattle  and  horses.  Monday  after  Oct.  10,  ditto. 
Monday  after  Nov.  22,  ditto.     F,  now  small. 

Balsovcr  {l^io).     Easter  Monday.     June  25,  Nov.  1.     I. 

Belper  (135).     May  12,  Oct.  31,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Btutton,  Monday  before  Chapel- in-le-Frith  Fair,  April  1, 
May  2,  Monday  before  second  Wed.  in  Sept.  Oct.  28. 

Castleton,     April  21,  Oct.  3. 

Chapel'in-'le-Frilh  (l67).  Thursday  before  Feb.  1 4,  March 
3,  March  29,  Thursday  before  Easter,  April  SO, 
Holy  Thursday,  and  three  weeks  after,  for  cattle, 
July  1,  wool.  Thursday  before  Aug.  24,  cheese  and 
sheep.  Thursday  after  Sept.  29,  Thursday  before 
Nov.  11,  cattle.     Th. 

Chesierjield  (J  50).  Jan.  25,  St.  Paul;  if  Jan.  25  falls  on 
Sunday,  then  kept  on  Saturday,  beasts,  &c.  Fdb. 
28,  but  if  a  Sunday,  it  is  kept  the  day  before ;  first 
Saturday  and  last  Monday  in  April,  May  4,  July 
5,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary.  Sept.  25,  for 
cheese,  onions,  and  pedlary.  Nov.  25,  toll  free,  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlary.     S* 

Criich     Old  Lady  day,  and  Old  Michaelmas  day. 

Cubletf.     Nov.  30,  for  fat  hogs. 

Djerby**  (126').  January  25,  March  21  and  22,  cheese. 
Friday  in  Easter  wedc,  for  horned  or  black  cattle. 
Friday  after  May  day,  Friday  in  Whitsun  week, 
St.  James,  Jiily  25,  for  homed  cattle.  Sept.  27^  28, 
29>  for  cheese.  Friday  before  Old  Michaelmaci, 
meeting  by  custom,  for  horned  cattle.     JF". 

Darley  (147).     May  13,  Oct.  27,  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Dronjield,  near  Sheffield  (157).  April  25,  only  cattle  and 
cheese.     Aug.  11.     Th. 

Biiffield  (ISl).     March  1,  for  cattle. 

Hay  field.     May  12. 

Higham  (14}2).   First  Wednesday  after  New-year'«  day.  JF. 

Hope,     May  12,  Sept.  29,  cattle. 

Matlock  (144).  Feb.  25,  May  9,  July  l6,  Oct.  24,  homed 
cattle  and  sheep. 

sNewhaven  (148).  Tuesday  before  second  Wednesday. in 
Sept.,  Oct.  30,  for  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Pleasley  (141).  May  6,  Oct.  29,  for  sheep,  cattle,  axidlvQY^A^* 

Riplej/  (135).    Wednesday  in  Easier  Y^eaV,  ^^X,  ^^^  tet 
horses  and  horned  cattle. 
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Samley.     Not.  12,  for  foals  only.     If  a  Sunday,  the  fur  is 

kept  on  the  Saturday  before. 
Tidswdl  (160).     March  24,  May  15,  for  cattle.     Second 

Wednesday  in  Sept.,  Oct.  29,  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Vf. 
Winsier,  near  Wirkstrorih,  (150).     Easter  Monday.     5. 
Wirksworth  (1^9)-    Shrove  Tuesday,  July  8,  Sept.  8,  third 

Tuesday  in  Nov.,  for  homed  cattle.     T. 


DE^'OXSHIREJ 
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Alpkiftgion  (174).     First  Thursday  in  June,  for  homed 

cattle.     Oct.  2,  for  horses  and  homed  cattle. 
AshhurtoH*    (191).      First    Thursday    in    March,     first 

Thursday  in  June,  August  10,  Nov.  11,  for  homed 

cattle.     S. 
Ashwater  ( 20 1 ) .     First  Tuesday  in  May,  first  Monday  after 

Aug.  1. 
Axminster  (147).     April  25,  Wednesday  after  June  24, 

first  Wednesday  after  Sept.  29.     S. 
Bampton  (16*1).    \^Tiit  Tuesday,  last  Thursday  in  October, 

for  cattle.     Last  Wednesday  in  November.     S. 
Barnstaple**  (19^)-     Friday  before  April  21,  Sept.  I9,  for 

cattle.     Second  Fridav  in  December,  for  cattle.    F. 

These  are  considerable  as  fairs,  but  are  called  great 

markets,  because  there  is  no  charter  to  hold  fairs  on 

those  davs.     F.     * 
Biddeford  (204).     Feb.  14,  July  18,  Nov.  13,  cattle.     T. 
Bishop's  Xi/mpton,     Third  Monday  in  April,  and  Monday 

before  Oct.  25. 
Bovey  Tracey,      Easter  Monday,    Holy  Thursday,   sheep. 

First  Thursday  in  July  and  in  November,  wooL 
Bow  (188).     Holy  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  cattle.     Th. 
Brent  (199)-     May  12,  Oct  10,  for  homed  cattle.     S. 
Broadciift  ( 1 6*6").   'May  3,  for  cattle. 
Broadhemhury,     Dec.  1 1 ,  for  cattle. 
Broadfvorthy.     Sept.  9>  for  cattle. 

Buckfastlcigh  ( 1 9^)-  June  29,  sheep.  Aug.  24,  homed  cattle. 
Buckland,     Whit  Tuesday,  Nov.  2,  for  cattle. 
Chawley  (192).     May  6,  Dec.  1 1,  for  cattle.     When  either 

of  these  days  falls  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday) 

the  fair  is  held  on  the  Tuesday. 
Chtgjbrd  (186.)     March  25,  May  4,  Sept.  28,  Oct  «5, 
cattle. 
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Chudleigh  (182).  June  11,  for  sheep.  Sept.  21,  homed 
cattle.     S, 

Ckumley  (1.94).     Last  Wednesday  in  July,  for  cattle.    Tk. 

Churching  ford,  Jan.  25,  last  Friday  in  March,  for  horses, 
last  Friday  in  April,  for  bullocks. 

CullumptoH  (1 65).     First  Wed.  in  May  and  Nov.  cattle.  S* 

Cdtf^ford  (150).     March  1,  for  cattle. 

Crediton  (180).     May  11,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  21,  cattle.     S. 

CuUiton  (150).  First  Wednesday  in  May,  Nov.  30,  for 
cattle.     Th. 

Culmstock,     May  22,  Oct.  1,  for  cattle. 

jDalwood,  near  Honiton,  First  Wednesday  before  Aug.  24, 
cattle,  &c. 

Denhury,     Sept.  1 9,  for  cheese  and  soap. 

Dodbrook  (219),  near  Kingsbridge.  Wednesday  before  Palm 
Sunday.     W, 

Dollon*     Whit  Monday. 

Ernungton.     Feb.  2,  June  23,  homed  cattle. 

Exbourn  (I96).  Third  Monday  in  April,  cattle  of  every 
kind,  and  pedlary.   • 

Exeter**  (172).  Ash  Wednesday,  Whit  Monday,  Au- 
gust 1 ;  if  the  first  of  August  falls  on  a  Sunday  or 
Monday,  it  is  kept  on  the  Tuesday.  December  6, 
homed  cattle,  horses,  and  almost  every  commodity. 
W.F.S. 

Exmimfer  (177).     First  Thurs(\ay  in  May. 

Hartland  (217).     Easter  Wed.,  Sept.  25,  for  cattle.     S. 

Hatherleigh  (200).  May  21,  June  22,  Sept.  4,  Novr.8, 
cattle.  When  May  21  or  Nov.  8  falls  on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  Monday,  the  fair  is  held  on  the  Tuesday. 
The  great  market  is  Friday  before'  the  third  Satur- 
day in  March.     F. 

High  Bickington  (188).     May  3,  Dec.  21,  cattle. 

High  Budleigh.     Good  Friday,  cattle.  .  4||| 

Holds rvoHhy' (^14).     April  St 7,  July  10,  Oct.  2,  catt"  S. 

Honiton!^*  (152).     July  20,  cattle.     S, 

Ilfracombe  (202).  April  14,  and  the  first  Saturday  after 
Aug.  22,  for  cattle. 

Kentisheer.     Whit  Wednesday. 

Kilmington  (148).     First  Wednesday  in  September,  cattle. 

Kingsbridge  (207).     July  20,  homed  cattle,  clotk^  wid 

shoes,    S. 
Li/ion  (209h    Feb.  2,  May  4,  Oct-  a^,  tot  c^ViXfc^ 


E  ■„.„„„„  J 
embarv.    Aug.  10,  catdc.  ■ 

•/ton  AO/tol.     Easter  'rueKdny,  iitxt  Wednestlar  In  Aug.   ^ 
JUadhun/  (207),     Miiy  4,  if  Sundoy  or  Monday,  Iteiit  oi 

Tuesdiiy,  homed  entile,  doth  nnd  slioes.     Tii. 
Morbaf/i.     Mondny  ufler  Aug.  S4,  fiircatlle. 

Kortim-Hampilcad  (1S4).  Ficst  Suturdt^  in  June,  July  li, 
Nov.  SO,  cattle.     These  ore  called   great  markoii 
there  being  no  charter  fur  fain  nn  the:ie  dHV«. 
entoH  AblMtl  and  Nenton  Butkel  (IB7).    Last  Wednedit 
in   Fehruary,   June  24,  for  homed  cattle.     Fin! 
Wednesday  in  September,  for  cheese.     Nov.  6,  fot 
woolien  cloth.     W. 
'efei07i  i'oppleford  (162).     Oct.  19,  for  cattle. 
ly'orth  Moullon.     Mr\'  12,  Nov.  12,  fur  cattle. 
Jfortli  Tawton  (I92).     Third  Thuroday  in  April,  Oct.  3, 
Otx.  18,  for  cattle,  sheep,  cloth,  &i-.     If  (he  lift 
iwo  fall  on  Saturday,  Suniluy,  or  Mnnday,  then  the 

tfair  ia  held  on  the  ThurBday  following. 
orlnn.     March  10,  Oct.  10,  for  homed  cattle. 
akkamplon  (1.15).      Second  Thurstloy   after    Murch  IJ, 
May  14,  lirat  Wed.  after  July  5,  Aug.  5,  cailfe 
Vv'hcn  May  14,  or  Aug.  5,  fulls  on  Saturday.  Sund^ 
or  Mondav,  the  fair  is  held  on  the  Tuesday.     S,    J 
ftertOH  (iBl).    'Wednesday  in  Easter  Week,  first  WednM 
dav  after  Oet.  Ul,  cattle.  1 

Ottery  Sl  Mark's  (l64).     Tuesday  before   Palm  Sinid«y, 

Whit  Tuesday,  Aug.  15,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.     T. 
Pt^maulk*'  (217).     Fell.  5,  Oct.  2.  for  horned  caHleaB*, 
^^^  woollen  cloth.    The  latter  is  called  the  great  market 

^^^^  and  verv  little  cattle  brought.     M.  T/i.  \ 

^^^lymplon  (211).     Fub.  25,  April  R,  Aug.  IH,  Oct.  28,  M 
^^^k  hunii.-d  cattle  and  woollen  cloth,      S.  1 

^^^fiampford  Ptvercl  (1 57).     Last  Monday  in  April,  Aug.  U 
^^B^  cuttle.  1 

^^^Ba)A»i.     March  1,  for  cattle.  -I 

^^K^eepfoash  (20(!).     April  10,  Aug.  12,  Oct.  10,  for  ca» 
^^^p  When  any  of  those  days  happen  on  Saturdsf,  H 

^^^fc  fair  is  kept  on  Monday.  \ 

^^^^^dmoullt  (MS).     Faster  Tuesday,  Brst  Monday  in  StH 
^^B^  cattle.     £'.  4 

^^^KherUm.     J  une  'iA,  Se^t-  '^>  vattle.  I 

^^KSottth  Moullon  U79>     S,i.lMvia.-3  aS■lt^^^.\?i,^a3^?rtaa 
^^F  day  in  April,  We<VTuai«.'j\«S™ei^"»«^'*-'2"   NftAf 
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day  after  August  26,  Saturday  before  October  10, 

Saturday  before  Dec.   12,  for  cattle.      These   are 

called  great  markets^  there  being  no  charter  for  fairs 

on  these  days.     S, 
vistock*'*  (205).      Jan.  17,  May  6,  Sept.  9,   Oct.  10, 

Dec.  11,  for  cattle.     When  any  of  these  day«  happen 

on  Saturday,  the  fair  is  held  the   Friday  before. 

When  they  fall  on  Sunday  or  Monday,  the  fair  is 

kept  on  Tuesday.     F. 
gnmouih  (187).    Third  Tuesday  in  Jan.,  last  Thursday 

in  Feb.,  iSept.  29,  for  woollen  cloth. 
aver  toil.     July  8,  for  cattle. 
jrncomh,     Easter  Tuesday,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts  and 

pedlary.     S, 
^erton!**  (l65).     Second  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 

Sept.  29,  for  cattle.     If  it  falls  on  Sunday,  it  is 

then  kept  the  Tuesday  following.     T. 
nrington   (194).      Third  Saturday  in   March,   May  4, 

July  5,  Oct.  10,  for  cattle.     S* 
^ness**  (19^)'     First  Tuesday  in  every  month,  cattle. 

Easter  Tuesday,  May  12  (^eat  market),     July  25, 

Oct.  28,  horses,  sheep,  and  horned  cattle.     S, 
culme.    Wednesday  before  Good  Friday,  July  6,  Aug.  12, 

for  cattle.     fV. 
derwood,     July  5,  horned  cattle  and  woollen  cloth, 
o/fery.     Third  Saturday  in  March,  and  October  24,  for 

bullocks,  slieep,  and  toys. 
mjde.     Second  Monday  in  Sept.,  cattle. 
Iheridge.     Wednesday  before  April  16,  for  cattle.    June 

24.     These  are  called  great  markets,  there  being  no 

charter  for  fairs  on  these  days. 

DORSETSHIRE*** 
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iet/'Milfon,  or  Milton- Abbey  (111).     July  30,  for  cattle 

and  toys. 
\otsbury  (ISO).     July  10,  for  sheep  and  toys. 
ngton.     First  Wednesday  in  August,  a  small  "fair  for 

pedlary  and  cattle. 
iminster  (137).     April  4,  Sept.  19,  for  horses,  bullocks, 

and  sheep,  &c.     Also  shows  of  cattle,  cbeeafe>%L^% 

and  Oct,  g.     Th. 
minster.  New.     April  4,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  9>  ^^^  c^vCka* 


w 
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Blarndfiird  (lOVj.     Murch  7.  July  i".   Not.  8,  for  hoM!, 

sheep,  und  cheese.   S. 
Bridporl'*  {i3i).     April  6,  fur  bullocks  and  deep.     HiJj 
Tliiinday,  pediiiiT.     Oct.  II,  a  auall  fair  for  pel. 
lurT  and  cattle.  S. 
aadirai).     Wedttcsdujr  before  Sept.  1 S. 
itadwhsor  or  Broad  IVtitdior.     Triniiy  Monday. 
me  Abbat  (ISI).     March   IS,  Midleot  Muiiduy,  Api 
£S,  Oil.  2,  faorscj,  buUocis,  and  hogs.   W. 
_  urdtloclt.     Old  Michuelmasdav. 
Torfe  Caitte    (117).      May  12,   Oct.  S9,  for  hogs  an 
toys.  Th. 
Wranborae  (92).  Ang,  9+,  Dec.  6,  cheese  and  shcpp.  31. 
valKtod.     Wednesday  before  Aug.  24. 
DoBCHBsTEB**  (121)).     Feb.  13,  cattle  of  all  sorts,  u 
sheep.     Triniiv  Monday,  July  5,  ditto,  and  lami 
Aug.  5,  iiiiio,  wool,  and  leather.     tV,  S. 
Emrntrgreen.     Tuesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  for  all  sotl 

of  cattle. 
Everthol  (ISS).     May  12,  for  Iniliocksand  toys. 
Farnkom.    Aug.  21,  for  cheese. 
FramplOH  (12(i)-     March  4  and  7,  Aug.  I,  Sept.  4,  for  all 

sorts  of  cattle. 
CUiingham  (lOti).     Trinity  Monday,  Sept.  12,  for  buUocks, 

horses  and  slieeji. 
Herniilage.     Aug-  2B,  bulloclcB,  horses,  sheep,  and  wobI. 
ffoli-H'ooil.     Aug.  fl,  for  horses,  ehte?e,  and  toys. 
Lambert  Cnslle.     Wednesday  before  June  24,  second  Wi 
^^  nesday  in  Sept.  foi  cattle. 

E^gA.     March  25,  May  I,  Sept,  3. 
Wt^mt'  (143).     Feb.  13,  Oct.  2.  if  on  a  Saturday  kept 
J[_  the  Monday,  for  caltle.  F. 

WjUaidm  Nitcton  (128).     March  9,  May  4. 
WKarliii's  Totfii.     Nov.  22,  23,  bullocks,  sheep,  atid  tms. 
WUilbourne  (HI).     Not.  30,  bullocks,  horses,  and  cheese. 
BI^CTTWoigT) e.     Oct.  1 0,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  toys. 
^Pamphill.     July  7.  Oct,  29,  bogs,  cheese,  and  toys. 
^ffiddlelotvti  (11,5).     Easter  Tuesday,  for  horses,  bullodui 
^T  hogs,  and  sheep.    Oct.  29.  cattle,  &c. 

BWe'*  (lOfi).     May   ],  Nov.  2.   a   free  mart   for    toyfc. 
K         M.  Th. 

W^aflEsbury'   (lOiy    VaW  S'ltoxi^.-^ ,  l-iwt  IV,  'Sqv.  23^] 
W  all  soita  of  cattW.  S-  j 
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Sherborne  (117).  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursd.,  for  all 
sorts  of  cattle  and  pedlary.  July  1 8,  for  wool,  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  pedlary.  July  26,  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  particularly  for  lambs  and  pedlary. 
If  either  of  these  days  fall  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sun- 
day, it  is  kept  the  Monday  following.  Oct.  14,  for 
wool,  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  pedlary.     T.  Th,  S. 

Shroton,  Sept.  25,  for  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  all 
sorts  of  haberdashery. 

Sidland  or  Sydling,     Dec.  6*,  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

Sialbridge  (112).     May  6,  Sept.  4,  all  sorts  of  cattle.    T. 

Stockland  (146).     First  Wednesd.  after  June  11,  for  cattle. 

Stunninster  (109).     May  12,  Oct.  24.     TL 

Toller-Down,  May  29  and  30,  first  day  fur  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  horses ;  second  day  only  for  toys.  July  2,  for 
sheep  and  lambs.  Sept.  11  and  12;  if  either  of 
these  days  fall  on  a  Saturday,  it  is  kept  the  Monday 
following;  first  day  for  bullocks,  sheep,  and  horses; 
second  day  toys  only. 

Wareham*  (115).  April  17,  July  5,  Sept.  11,  for  hogs 
and  cheese.  S, 

Winhonrne  (101).  Friday  before  Good  Friday,  Sept.  14, 
every  other  Monday  for  bullocks  and  cheese.  F. 

Won  for  d- Eagle,     Aug.  21,  for  toys  only. 

Woodbury- Hill,  near  Bere  (1 1 1).  Sept.  1 8,  and  five  follow- 
ing days,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  horses,  hops,  cheese, 
cloth,  haberdashery,  and  all  sorts  of  goods.  Mar.  at 
Bere  on  Wed. 

Woodland,     July  5,  horses,  cheese,  and  toys. 
Woolbridge,     May  14,  horses,  cattle,  and  toys. 
Yetminster,     April  23,  Oct.  1. 

DURHAM.**** 
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Baimard  Castle  (247).  Easter  Wednesday,  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week,  St.  James's  day,  July  25,  for  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  fV, 

Bishop  Auckland  (248).  Holy  Thursday,  for  homed  cattle, 
swine,  and  all  sorts  of  wares.  Day  following,  sheep 
and  horses,  Corpus- Chtisti,  ditto.  Thursday  before 
Oct.  10,  ditto.  Th. 

Cornhill  (S33).  Dec.  6,  for  mercantile  goods  and  shep- 
herd's curs. 
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^Jhriin^tm  (S11).     First  Monikj  in  March,  Eoitei  M(»k J 
1^  day,  Whit  Monduy.  hlmiilay  fortaight  after  WUtJ 

MoQil^,  Nuv.  22,  itnd  aaotlicr  a  luriaight  aTtcr, 
cattle,  linriit'R,  and  Kbccp.  .V. 
BAM"-  (a3S).     Man.lt  29,  30,  31,  three  days;  I 
Any  hnrnid  caTtle;   scrand  day,  sheep  aiul  li"^ 
third  day,  h(ir>es.     Saturd.iy  before  Mar  IJ.  Vil 
Tuesduy,  Sept.  15,  the  like.     Saturdiiy  bdoro  N( 
23.  S. 
BaHlfpoot  [26l).     May  14.  Aug.  21,  Oct.  9,  Noi-.  27, 1 

toy«.aml  plenty  offish.  H. 
fforham-  Third  I'ueulay  id  Muy,  and  Mcnnd  in  Oct.,  cat] 
and  pedlary- 
tdgtjitld  (251).     Whil  Mrnidny. 
itih  ShieJds  (ilH).     Liut  WedniMilDy  in  April,  Rut  Wt 

ill  May,  last  Wed.  in  Oct.,  first  Wed.  in  Soy. 
ocktoii  (2*1).     Jan.  27.  July  IB,  and  Monday  after  a 
13,  cattle,  sheep,  lovs,  apd  plenty  of  fish,    W.  S. 
fTcistngAam  (26t).     May  18,  Stilt.  21,  fl>r  linen  cloth.  7", 

County  of  ESSEX.**** 
[^Sends  Ten  Mcrabcrs.] 

^bridge  (13).    June  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  toys. 

'^itorne  (4,5).     Jiint;  5,  for  toys. 

^lHf%  End.     Aug.  5.  for  cheese. 

■  'fyhamsloHe.     First  Thursday  in  June,  toya. 

,-Velev,  near  Pvrjlcet.     Kuster  Wondny. 

'Sarfield  (63).     June  22,  cattle  and  toys. 

BaiUiigdon.     Sept.  S9,  toys,  und  show  ot  Scotch  buUodM* 

Sarking  (7).     Oct.  92,  for  horses.     Sopt.  14,  toys.  iS. 

Basildon.     Sept.  14,  toys. 
I    Belchamp  Si.  Paul's.     Dec.  1 1,  for  cattle  and  toy*. 
■  Belchamp  Waller.     Whit  Tuesday,  toys. 
I  fitnlletf.     Monday  after  Sl  Swithin,  July  15,  toys. 
I    SUkricaif  (S3).     Aug,  2,  for  horeeB.    Oct.  7,  for  cattle  i 
general.  T, 

B'ultap'a  Storlford  (30).     Holy  Thucsday,  Tlmrsday  a 
Tonity  Sundiiy.  and  Oct.  10,  burses  and  cattle. 

Blachnore.     Aug.  21,  for  cattle  w  ^cuei-nl, 

BradweU  (51).     Junc'l.\-,?ur  to-^s.- 
Braintree  (40).     Mny  8,  Ort.  %  m\i  ^.^v^ot  ^'cO<e,\ 
^^  cheese,  SiC.   \y. 
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nttvood  (18).    July  11^  Oct.  15  and  16,  for  horses  and 

horned  cattle. 
gktlingsea,  near  SL  OsyUi.  First  Thursday  in  June,  Oct» 

15,  for  horses. 
mer  Tye,  near  Sudbury  (51).     Tuesday  hefore  Holy 

Thursday,  cattle,  hops,  &c. 
yikam  (48).     April  25,  Sept.  24,  toys. 
lervedon,    June  24,  toys. 
ivey  Island,     June  25,  toj'^s. 
tie  Hedingham  (49),  near  Halstead.    May  14,  July  25, 

Aug.  1 5,  hops  and  cattle,  and  Oct.  25,  ditto. 
tpple,     Tuesday  after  June  11. 
imsford  (29).     May  12,  Nov.  12,  for  cattle.  F. 
'sterford  (4«5).     July  5,  for  horses,  &c. 
gwell  (10).     Sept.  30,  for  hiring  servants. 
cton.  Great.     June  29,  for  toys. 
eton,  Little*     Julv  25,  for  tovs. 
'geshall  (44).     Whit  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  for  toys 

and  horses.  S. 
:,CHESTER**  (51).     Easter  Tuesday,  wholesale  tailors. 

July  5,  horses.   July  23,  cattle  and  horses.  Oct.  20, 

cattle,  horses,  butter,  and  toys.  W,  S, 
t,  near  Saffron  Walden,     Nov.  17. 
nich.     May  14. 

nbury  {SS).     May  29,  for  toys, 
hdai,     June  1. 

iham  {5Q),     Easter  Tuesday,  for  toys. 
nmorv  (38).     May  (),  Nov.  8,  for  cattle.  S. 
rVs  Colne.     March  25,  for  cattle  and  toys. 
nstead  (55).     May  15,  toys. 
mng  (17).     Whit  Tuesday,  Nov.  1 3,. for  horses,  cows,^ 

and  sheep.  F. 
Irlop  (12).     First  Friday  in  July,  pleasure  fair, 
igeringhoe.     Easter  Monday,  ditto. 
'dstreet.     Easter  Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  for  toys* 
tin  ess  Island  (50).     July  10,  toys. 
^danger  (41).     May  14,  ditto. 

ays  (25).     May  23,  Oct.  20,  cattle  and  hardware.  TA 
eat  Baddow.     May  14. 
eat  Hollingbury,  near  Woodside  Greetu    Whit  Tuesday, 

for  toys. 
eat  Hollajid.    June  22,  pedlary. 
a/  OaHe^,     April  25,  toys. 
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Ctal  SoM^arJ.    Whit  Mondar. 

Qrraf  Try.     TrinitT  Monilny,  torit. 

Great  H'ateriKg  (48).     July  i5.'&ept.  18,  ditW. 

Waditig/i  {SCl).     June  S4,  dilUi- 

BinUUx-t  (47)-    June  SS,  for  honea,  &c. 

Vtdtlcad  (4tJ).     May  ti,  Ott.  29,  for  cattle.  F. 

larlom  (2*).     May  13,  wool     Sept.  9,  Nov.  SB,  foffiOT 
Rnd  cuttle. 

EfffrwicA'*  (72).     Mav  I,  Oct.  18.  for  tovs.  T.  F. 

Baifidd-BroadOak  (SO).     Aug.  5.  forkmbt. 

Hiilficld-Prvrrtl.     \Vhit  T-ieKiay.  ttmi. 

Big/i-Ongar  (21).     Sept,  I9<  pedlar?.  S. 

BorndoH  (29),     June  2^,  wuul.  6'.  ' 

tnga/etlone  (23).     Dec.  I,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

Br/tvi/on  (41).     £aster  Monday,  for  toy^i- 

\irbif.     July  2K,  toys, 

'^IcHiden,  near  Maiden.     June  Z,  toj-s,  Aug.  27,  a  gn 
lanib  fair. 

Leigh  (37)'     Second  Tuesditv  in  May,  for  toys. 

MatdoH*'  137).     Sept.  1.^,  14,  toys  and  cattle.  S, 

Manniuglree  {&)).     WhJt  Tuesday,  toys.    Th. 

^armdcN.     Easter  Monday,  toys. 
I  Jtfwsfwg.     First  Tuesday  in  July,  toys. 
Iffetejx/rt  (38)-     Easter  Tuesday,  Nov.  1"-  for  horses.  Sic. 
■lOniFar  (il).    Easter  Tucsd.,  Oct.  II,  for  hiring  ser\'imt9. 
^^tleitd.     June  6. 

K.  0«/lk  (ti-i).     Holy  ThurBday,  for  toys. 

^btnarth.     June  24,  toys. 

'riltleiveil  {41}.     July  i5,  toys. 

Vi^etf.     June  13. 

kaieigk.     Whif  Tuesday,  toys, 

Komiirf  (68).     July  15,  toys. 

JtoleigA  (34).     Trinity  Monday,  for  horses  and  toys,  5. 
fKoc/i/iwv/  (40).     Easter  Tuesday,  toys.     \V'edne'sday  afti 
I  Sejw.  29,  wholesale  tailors,  glovers,  and  toys.  TA. 

I  Jlumfard  (I'i).     June  24,  homed  cattle  und  horsea.    T.  fl 
I  Salwle.     Aug.  24,  for  toys. 
I  ^th  Bevfieel.     Aug.  '^4,  for  toys. 
%'Soitlkmitwler  (48).     Three  days  before  Easter,  nine  ddj 
before  Wbit  Sunday,  St.  Michael,  Sept.  29,  toys. 

Jpriti^Jidd.     Whit  Tuesday. 

Unmn'at/  (47)-     Apii\  2S.  ii«  Vd'?^. 

^£/»l(/  (33  ) .     May  1 ,  iot  \iOT*ti.  atii,  tW.iX«- 
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Slebbing,    July  10^  for  fat  lambs  and  other  cattle. 
Steeple  (46*).  '  Wednesday  in  WhitsSn  week,  Wednesday 

after  Sept.  29>  for  toys. 
Saffron  Walden  (42).     Saturday  before  Midlent  Sunday, 

for  horses,  &c     Nov.  ] ,  for  cows.     S. 
Siisted.    Easter  Tuesday. 
Tarling.    Whit  Monday,  for  toys. 
Tendering,     Sept.  14,  for  toys. 
Thaxleaa  (44.)     Monday  before  Whit  Monday,  Aug.  10| 

for  horses,  &c.     F, 
Thorpe  {^5)'     Monday  before  Whit  Monday,  for  toys, 
Tillingham  (50).     Whit  Tuesday,  Sept.  l6,  for  toys. 
Tiptree-place,     July  25,  for  horses  and  toys. 
Tolesbnri/.     June  29>  for  toys. 
ToUeshunt  Darcy.     June  11,  toys. 
Toppesfield.     July  21,  toys. 
WaUham  Abbey  (12).     May  14,  Sept.  25  and  26,  for  hiring 

servants,  horses,  cows,  and  hogs.     2*. 
Walton,     July  2,  for  toys. 
Weaihersfield.    July  22,  toys,  &c. 
West  Mersey.     Whit  Tuesday,  toys. 
Wicks,     Aug.  31,  Sept.  18,  toys. 

Witham  (37).      Monday    before  Whitsuntide,    Sept.   14, 
^  Nov.  8,  for  toys.     T, 

•  Wivenhoe  (55),     Sept.  4,  toys. 
Woodham  Fences,     Sept.  29»  Oct.  1 1 ,  toys.  .* 

Writtle,  near  Chelmsford,     Whit  Monday.  .^ 

FLINTSHIRE.*  * 

[[Sends  Two  Members.] 

St.  Asaph  (217).     Easter  Tuesday,  July  15,  Aug.  ifti 

Oct.  l6,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  26,  for  cattle.     S, 
Caergwrle  (187).     Shrove  Tuesday,  May   l6,  Aug.   \^ 

Oct.  27,  for  cattle. 
Caerwys  (204).     March  5,  last  Tuesday  in  April,  Trinity 

Thursday,  first   Tuesday  after  July   7,  Aug.  29  > 

Nov.  5,  for  cattle.     T, 
Flint*  (200).    Feb.  14,  June  24,  Aug.  10,  Nov.  30,  for 

cattle. 
^Mawarden  (195).     April  28,  Oct.  22,  for  cattle. 
Mold  (200).     February  12,  May  12,  August  2,  Nov.  22 

cattle.     fT. 
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I  April,  tliird  Satindar  in 
1  Ocloberj  Eerond  Snt 


^mmarkel.     Last  Saturday  i 

Jiilv,  fourth  Saturday  i 

in  December,  cattle.     ( 

Hhop  (200),     March  14,  July  7,  Oct.  19,  cattle. 

veiim  (1S3).     Finit  Saturdny  after  March  7,  Mondi 

before  Holy  Thursday,  first  Saturday  after  Oct' 

fiir  cattle. 

idlantt.     Feb.  2.  March  25,  Sept.  8,  for  cattle. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE.** 

[[Sends  Five  Members] 
tAt^'Oi'ON.     Nov.  12. 
Aberdarr.     April  I,  16,  Aug- 10,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  7. 
Bridgend  (179).  Nov.  1?,  Holy  llmredny,  for  cattle,  she^ 

und  hn{rs,      S. 
CecrpkiUg  (ifiO).     April  5,  June  6,  July  ip,  Aug.  25 
Oct,  y,  Nov.  Iti,  Thunday  before  Christmas  d 
for  homed  cattle,   horses,  sheep,   pigs,   and    ji 
KlQckings.     Thursilay  before  Jan,  25,  first  Thursflq! 
in  March,  and  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  are  gre>| 
markets.      Th. 
I  ClBDlFr"  (I60).   Second  Wednesday  in  March,  April, an 
May,  June  29,  Sept.  Ifl,  Nov.  30,  cattle.    IT.  S. 
mbridge  (172).     First  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  Tue^ay  h 

March  a.5.  May  *,  June  'Si,  first  Tuesday  in  Am,  1 
Sept  29,  first  Tuesday  in  Dec.  cattle,  sheep,  &c  7*; 
pN^iirfl.    first  Tuesdav  in  Aug.  and  Dec.,  cattle. 
Pf  (162).     July  22,  cnttle. 
Orit/'um.     Monday  before  St.  Andrew's  dny,  Nov.  30,  lil 

cattle,  sheep,  and  ho^. 
iAXRAFF  (Itii).     Feb.  9,  Whit  Monday,  for  cattle  a 
stocking. 
MKlrusetit  (167).     Feb.  13,  Mnv  12,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  3 
cattle.    F. 
ntwia.     June  22,  for  lambs. 
.  tn^fr.     Oct.  10,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
LSL  M<iry'tHiU,  near  Ceivbridge.     Aug.  26,  cattle. 
fMtrthifr  Tydvil*.     March  18,  July  |8,  Nov.  J8. 
t  Vtalh  (198).     Trinity  Thuraday,  July  13,  S«pt.  W,  fi 
otllo,  sheep,  an  ^ ' 
,  yicholas  (l6tT).    ; 
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Pemfice  (218).    May  17,  J»ly  17,  Sept.  17,  Dec.  1,  for 

cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.     Tk. 
Sfpansea*  (206).     Easter  and  Whit  Tuesday,  second  Satur- 
^^        day  in  May,  July  2,  Aug.  15,  October  8,  and  the 

two  following  Saturdays,  cattle,  sheep,  an4^hog6. 

*  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.**** 

[^Sends  Twelve  Members.] 

Sartan  Regi?,  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Sept. 
28,  pigs,  sheep,  and  horned  cattle,  horses,  &c. 

Berheley  (113).     May  14,  for  cattle  and  pigs.     W. 

Bisley  (97).  May  4,  Nov;  12,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Th, 

Blalceney  (119)-  May  12,  for  homed  cattle.  Nov.  12,  for 
ditto  and  fat  hojsjs. 

Campden  (90).  Ash  Wednesday,  April  23,  Aug.  5,  Dec. 
10,  for  horses,  cows,  sheep,  linen  cloth,  and 
stockings.     W, 

Cirencester**  (88).  Easter  Tuesday,  July  18,  Monday 
before  and  after  Old  Michaelmas,  statute.  Nov.  8, 
for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  wool,  oil,  and  leather.  New 
Sheep  Fair,  first  Monday  in  Aug.  Sept.  and  Oct. 
M.F, 

Cheltenham  (95).     Second  Thursday  in  April,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, second  Thursday  in  September,   Dec.  7,  and 
18,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  pedlary.  Aug.  5,  lambs  ^ 
only,  and  pedlary.     Th, 

Coleford  (124).     June  20,  for  wool.     Dec.  5.     F, 

JDursley  (108).     May  6,  Dec.  4,  cattle  and  pedlary.     Th, 

Fairford  (80).     May  14,  Nov.  12,  sheep  and  cattle.     Th. 

Frampton.     April  30,  for  small  pedlary  ware. 

Gloucester***  (102).  April  5,  a  great  cheese  fair.  July 
5,  Sept.  28,  29,  Nov.  28,  for  cattle,  pigs,  horses,  and 
cheese.     W.  S, 

Hampton  (98).     Trinity  Monday,  Oct.  29,  ditto.     T. 

Iron  Acton  (115).     April  25,  Sept.  13,  ditto. 

Lechlade  (75).  Aug.  5,  21,  for  cattle  and  toys.  Sept.  9>' 
for  cheese  and  cattle.     T, 

Lidney  (124).     May  4,  Nov.  8,  for  liOTtved  c«l\.\\^.     W, 

Litfle  Dean,     Whit  Monday,  Nov,  26,pefiVaT^'  -^ot^. 


f 
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rshfield  {\m).     May  21,  for  homed  cattle.  OLt.24,ltfr 

sheep,  horses,  and  cheese.     T. 

\el  Dean  (I  Ifi).     Easter  MondiiT,  Oct.  10,  for  cattle, 

»\eep,  and  horxes.     M.  ■ 

1«  {8S).     April  5,  Kov.  1,  small  fair  fur  tattle.     7\' 

nl  (114).     Wcdncsiiay  before  EiisttT,  Wednesday  ' 

fote  Whit  Sunday,  Aug.  13,  Fri.iay  after  Jfan. 

for  cattle,  bones,  and  checne.     F. 

vnham  (111)).     June  11,  Oct.  18,  btTses  and  sheep. 

aortMeack  (81).     Wodnesday  hefore  May  4,  for 

sheep.     Lnst  Wednesday  in  May,  for  chees 

tie.  First  Wednes.  in  Sept.  for  sheep.  Wednes.  befi: 

and  after  Oct.  10,  fur  horses  and  small  ware.     11'. 

iahiitflck  (100).     Whit   Tuesday,  Sept.  I9,  for  borneJ 

I'attle  and  .'dieep.     7'. 
tdhurif  (107).     May  23,  June  24,  for  cattle,  cheese,  and 

■pedlary.     Tli. 
vifhoust.    May  I,  Oct.  II,  November  10,  for  cattle  and 
cheese. 
OH  the  II'M  (821.     March  59,  May  13,  for  hones, 
cows,  slieep,  and  cheese.     July  24.,  ditto.     Oct.  21, 
for   hops,    saddlers',  shoemakers',  and  ironmonger' 
wares.     Th. 
\roiid**  (lOOj.  Friday  before  May  10,  Aug.  Sl.forcattlej 
sheep,  and  pigs.     F. 
Tellmri/  (98).     Wednesday  before  Asb  Wednesday,  Wed. 
ncsday  l^fore  and  after  April  J,  July  23,  for  calde, 
lambs,  sheep,  and  hurees.      fC. 
'effifshuri/**  (104).     Second  Monday  in  March,  seetuMl 
Wednesday  in    A]iril,   May   li,   Wednesday  afieft 
Sept.   4,   October  10,   and  Wednesday    before  and' 
after,  great  markets;  second  Wednesday  after  Juuv 
August,  and  December. 
7'Jioriiliuiy  (122).     Easter  Monday,  Aug.  15,  Mundnv  he>. 

fore  St.  Thomas,  Dec  ^1,  cattle  and  pies,     S. 
TnciiHgloH,     May  9.  Dec.  6,  for  cattle  and  jjedlary. 
Walrrleigh,     Sept.  19,  for  cattle  and  horses. 
HVcitwflrf  (112).     Aprils,  July  3,  oxen  and  horses.     M- 
fi'iMchcamli  (95).    Last  Saturday  in  March,  May  6,  July 

2K,  for  horses,  sbeep,  and  homed  cattle.     S. 
ftlnlcrbHra.    June  SQ,  Oct.  IS, cattle  and  sheep. 

%i-twrf(r-£(/ge  (139).  Sept.  25,  cattle  and  cheese.  X 
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HAMPSHIRE**** 

QSends  Sixteen  Members.] 
Alresfard  ififf).  Holv  Thursday,  pleasure  fair.  Last  Thurs- 
day in  July,  Oct.  17.  for  slieep,  &c.     Tk. 
AUon  (*7). '   April  a(|,  sheep  and  Inmbs.     Sept,  Si),  cattle 

i«id  toys.     lS'. 
AnduveT"  ((j^).     Friday    and    Saturday    after    Midlent, 

cheese,  boi'.->es,  and  lealher.     May   13,  leather  and 
,  ■'  miUinery  goods.     Nov.   17  and  18,  sheep,  horses, 

leather,  and  cheese.     S. 
AppJahatt.     May  23,  sheep  show   Friday  and  Saturday 

Before  Weyhill.  Nov.  4  and  5,  sheep. 
Barton.  Jifly  31,  millinery,  goods,  and  toys. 
BasingfbJce  (45).     Easter    Tuesday,    cheese    and    cattle. 

Wednesday  in  Whit-^un  week,  pedlary.     Sept.  3", 

cattle,  Sic.  Oct.  II,  hiring  servants,  and  cattle.  IV. 
Beaulieu  (82).     April  15,  Sept   4,  horses  and  cattle. 
Blackwaler  (fiO).     Nov,  8,  slieep  and  cattle. 
Botlci/  (6g).     Feb.  20,  May  28,  eheese.    July  23,  Aug.  20, 

Nov.  13,  cattle. 
Brading.     May  12,  Oct  2,  toys. 
Broughtmi.     First  Monday  in  July,  toys. 
Chrlstchurck*  (100\     Trinity  Thursday,  Oct.  17,  Worses 

and  bullocks.     M. 
Easlmeon.     Sept.  10,  horses. 
Eling,  near  Soiilfiaiaploii.     July  5,  toys. 
Emxmorth.     Easter  Monday,  July  18,  toys, 
Eversley.     May  iC,  Oct.  18.  cattle  and  toys. 
Farekam  (73).     June  29,  cheese,  toys.     W. 
Firton.     May  I. 

Fordingbridge  (91).     Sept.  9.  pedlary  and  forest  colts.    S. 
Giles  Hiil,  near  IViiilmi.  Sepc.  12,  cheese,  leather,  and  hoi'scs. 
,  Gosporl  (78),     May  *,  Oct.  10,  toys.     Tu.  Tk.  and  S. 
Hambtedon.     Feb.  IS,  horses.     May  7,  for  toys.     Oct.  2, 

for  horses.     T. 
Harlley-Rotv  (3<^).     Shrove  Tuesday,  June  ^9,  pedlary. 
Havanl  (60).     June  22.  Oct.  17,  toys.     S. 
Heckfield.     Friday  in  Easier  week,  a  pedling  fair. 
Kingfclere  (54).     April  2,  Oct.  1.5,  sheep.     F. 
Liphooiiifi).     First  Wednesday  in  March,  June  II,  homed 

cattle  and  horses. 
Liss.     May  ti,  ditto. 
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minplan'*  (95),     May  12,  Oct.  2,  liorses,  cheese,  anl 

bacon.     S. 

lagdalen  Hill,  near  Wvilon.     Auf;.  2,  cheese,  leaclier,  and 

horses. 
Xtaiingl^.     July  S6. 
^entpori,  Ink  of'  Wiehl"  ti)7)-     Whit  Monday,  Tuesday 

and  Wed.,  old  horses  and  toys.      (V.  S. 
Ntnlon,  Isle  of  Wight  (94).     July  22,  ditto. 
Odiham  (40).     March  S3,  Julv  31,  cattle  and  tovs. 

fTlort  (53).  May  4,  July  18,  Ott.  22,  shwp. 
Monday,  sheep  and  ttiys. 
eivfie/d"  (54).  March  o,  aiiil  eveiy  other  Wednesdajf, 
cattle  and  iiheei>.  July  10,  Dec  |],sheepandhorse!!.£ 
ismoiilh'  •  (73)'  July  1 0,  for  ihoem^erx,  hflttei^' 
miiliaers,  mercers,  pullers,  cobinet-nuikers,  linea' 
and  woollen- drapers,  silvemnilths'  goods,  nppani> 
ready  made,  and  bed  furniture,  fourteen  days.    T,- 


Th.i 
Poi-lsduwn.     .July  26,  cheese,  bacon,  and  horses. 
Ritigwaod  (96).     July   10,    Dec.  llj   pedlary  and    ioKtt 

colts.     W, 
'land"!!  Castle,  near  Havant,     May  12,  11  pleasure  I 

and  for  pigs  and  sheep.      Nov.  12,  hogs  and  hot 

'umscy  (73).   »Easter  Monday,  Aug.  26,  Not.  8,  horsey 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Selboi-ne,  near  Jt/oii.     May  29. 

SoHlAamntoit*"  (78).  Feb.  17,  May  6,  cattle  and  cheese. 
Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday,  hurses,  cattle,  and 
leather.  '  Wednesday  before  June  32,  and  Wcdnet- 
day  after  Aug.  '26.  T.  Th.  S. 
'Iimr.k,  April  6,  horses  and  tovs. 
'lockbfid^e  (6'6).  Holy  Thursday,  sheep.  July  10, 
ditto  and  horses.  First  Thursday  in  Lent,  cheese. 
Oct.  6,  and  last  Thursday,  sheep.  Tb. 
SuUon  (59).    Trinity  Tuesday  toys.     Nov.   0,    a    pcdling 

^««^/ey.     April  1.^,  sheep. 
'Hchfielil.     March  9,  May  14,  toys.     Sept,  25,  for  hiring  I 


SoHt. 

toci 


allhani  (73).  May  10,  ^wreaesawlVi'js.  J"ilv  30,  checso  I 
and  toys.  Fiiiay  attex  Oct.  \\  I'WKwa,  ttR^aa,'^  1 
aod  toys. 
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West  Cowes  (87).     Thursday  in  Whit  week,  toys. 
We^hiU  (67).     Oct.  10,  sheep ;  the  five  following  days, 

leather,  hops,  and  cheese. 
•  WherwdL     Sept.  24,  for  sheep  and  bullocks.    If  it  falls  on 

the  Sunday,  it  is  kept  the  Saturday  before. 
Whitchurch  (56).      April  23,   June   17,   toys.      Julv  7# 

Oct.  19.    F. 
Wickham  (71).     May  20,  for  horses. 
Winchester**  (6'2).     First  Monday  in  Lent,  for  bacon, 

cheese,  leather,  and  horses.     Oct.  24,  for  leather, 

horses,  bullocks,  and  sheep.     W.  S. 
Yai-mouth  (101).    July  25,  for  toys.     F. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.*** 

[[Sends  Seven  Members.] 

Brampton.  June  22,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
wool. 

Bromyard  (125).  Thursday  before  March  25,  homed  cattle 
and  horses.  May  3,  Whit  Monday,  Thursday  before 
St.  James,  July  25,  Thursday  before  Oct.  29,  homed 
cattle  and  sheep.     T, 

Dorston.  April  27,  May  18,  Sept.  27>  Nov.  18,  for  homed 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Hereford**  (135).  Tuesd.  after  Candlemas,  Feb.  2,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  hops.  Wednesday'in  Easter  week, 
horned  cattle  and  horses.  May  19*  a  pleasure  fair 
and  toys.  July  1 ,  homed  cattle  and  wooL  Oct.  20, 
homed  cattle,  cheese,  and  Welch  butter.  First 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  Dec.     W,  F.  S» 

JSuniington.  July  18,  Nov.  13,  for  pedlary,  homed  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  lambs,  and  a  great  fair  for  yam. 

Kingsland  (141 ).  Oct.  10,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  hops, 
cheese,  and  butter. 

Kington,  or  Kineton  (155).  Wednesday  before  Feb.  2, 
Wednesday  before  Easter,  Whit  Monday,  Aug,  2, 
Wednesday  before  Old  Michaelmas,  Sept.  I9,  for 
horses,  and  cattle  of  all  sorts.     W. 

Knighton,     August  8. 

Ledbury  (120).  First  Monday  after  Febmary  1,  for  horses, 
cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  &c.  Monday  before  E«a*«x^^'K5 
12j  for  horned  cattle  and  cheesi^.  3\r[i^  *2f2.^  ^yXX.^  «a^ 
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wcxd.  First  Tuesday  in  Aug.,  Oct.  2,  homed  cattfe, 
hops,  cheese,  and  pigs.  Monday  hefore  St.  ThomaSi 
Dec  2 1 ,  homed  cattle,  cheese,  and  fat  hogs.     T. 

Jjcondnsier**  ( 137)-  Feb.  13,  Tues.  after  Midient  Sunday, 
May  2,  for  homed  cattle  and  horses.  July  10,  for 
homed  cattle,  hordes,  wool,  and  Welch  butter.  Sept 
4,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  butter.  Noy.  8,  for 
homed  cattle,  hops,  and  butter.  Thiri  Friday  in 
Dec     F. 

Jjongiorrne,  near  Bishop's  Caille  (150).     April  29,  Sept.  21. 

OrUton,     April  24,  for  homed  cattle. 

Pembridge  (150).     May  12,  Nov.  22,  homed  cattle.    T. 

Ross  (1^1)-  Holy  Thursday,  homed  cattle  and  sheep. 
Corpus  Chrhii,  for  homed  cattle  and  cheese.  July 
20  to  25,  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  wocj* 
Thursday  after  Oct.  10,  homed  cattle,  cheese,  and 
butter.     Dec.  1 1,  homed  cattle  and  pigs.     Tfu 

Weobletf  (146).  Holy  Thursday,  for  homed  cattle  and 
horses.  Three  weeks  after  Holy  Thursday,  for  ditto, 
coarse  linen  cloth.     Th, 

Wigmore,  near  Bromyard,  April  16,  May  6,  Aug.  5,  for 
homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

HfeRTFORDSHIRE.*** 

[[Sends  Seven  Members.] 

St.  Allans**  (21).     March  25  and  26,  Oct.  10  and  11, 

for  ser\'ants,  horses^  cows,  and  sheep.     S, 
Albunjy  Puimore  Heath.     July  1 7,  for  toys. 
Baldock  (37).     March  7,  last  Thursday  in  May,  Aug.  5, 

Oct.  2,   Dec.    1 1,  large  fair  for  cheese,  household 

goods,  and  cattle.     Th, 
Barhwatf  (34).     July  20,  for  pedlary  ware. 
Barnet  (11).     April  8,  9,  1 0,  Unen-drapery,  mercery,  toys, 

&'c.     The  harvest  fair  commonly  called  the  Welsh 

Fair,  Sept.  4,  5,  sheep,  Welsh  cattle  and  horses; 

Sept.  6,  mercery,  &c.,  and  sometimes  a  few  horses^ 

pigs,  &c.     M, 
Bennhigtou.    July  10,  pedlary  v/are. 
Berkhampstead  (26).     Shrove  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  a 

small  fair  for  cattle.     Aug.  5,  cheese.     Sept.  2ft 

statute  fair.     Oct.  11,  statute.     S, 
JBraughing  (27).    Whit  Monday,  for  toys. 
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Buniingford  (31).  June  29,  St.  Andrew,  Nov.  30,  for 
pedlars*  ware.     M, 

Hatfield  (19).     April  23,  Oct  1 8,  for  toys.     Th. 

Hemel  Hempstead  (2^5).  Holy  Thursday,  sheep,  and  third 
Monday  in  Sept.  statute.     Th. 

Hempstead  (22).  Thursday  in  Whitsun  week,  for  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  servants.     Th, 

Hertford**  (21).  Saturday  fortnight  before  Easter, 
May  12,  July  5,  November  8,  for  horses  and  other 
cattle.     S. 

Hitchen  (34).  Easter  Tuesday,  and  Whit  Tuesday,  for 
sheep  and  pedlary.     T. 

Hoddesdori  (17).     June  29,  for  toys.     Th, 

Little  Hadham,  Bury  Green.     July  15,  ditto. 

Much  Hadham.     June  24,  ditto. 

Northall.     Sept.  28,  statute. 

Preston,  near  Hitchen.     May  1,  and  Oct.  23,  for  sheep. 

Pvckeridge  (26).     Sept.  19,  statute. 

Purton,  near  Hitchen.  Fourth  Thursday  after  April  5, 
fourth  Thursday  after  Oct.  10,  sheep. 

Redhurn  (25).  First  Wednesday  after  January  1,  Wed- 
nesday in  Easter  week,  Wednesday  in  Whit  week, 
sheep. 

Rickmansworth  (19).  July  20,  Nov.  24,  horses,  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  Saturday  ]}efore  the  third  Monday 
in  September,  hiring  servants.     S. 

Roi/ston  (37).  Ash  Wednesday,  Wednesday  in  Easter 
week,  Wednesday  in  Whit  week,  first  Wednesday  in 
July,  first  Wednesday  after  Oct.  11,  for  cattle  of  ail 
sorts.     W. 

Sawhridgworth  (25).     April  23,  Oct.  20,  for  horses.     W* 

Slandon  (27).     April  25.     F. 

Stevenage  {S\).  Nine  days  before  Whit  Sunday,  first  Fri- 
day in  September,  for  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  a  little 
cheese ;  cattle  market.     F. 

Tring  (31).  Easter  Monday,  and  Oct.  11,  for  hiring  ser- 
vants.   F, 

Ware  (21).  Last  Tuesday  in  April,  and  Tuesday  before 
Sept.  24,  for  horses  and  other  cattle.     T. 

Watford  (15).  March  28,  29,  Aug.  30,  cattle,  horses,  &c. 
Sept.  9>  a  statute  for  hiring  servants*     T. 
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^V  Hl^TrXGDOXSHERE.' 

AUxmimry  (GG).     June  24.  for  peilUn' 
Earitk.     Mmji,Ju\r 


■ft.  /«  (5£ 
^^B         mis 


u,  ifciW 


Not.  I ,  Tor  CKttle  of  aQ  sorts. 
f!aA>aadl«rn'  ( Jf )-     £v>er  TueadaT,  dillo. 
HfNmtsmi.v**   (J7)-      Tu«Jar  hrf€«c    Eiutcr, 

Tuesday  m  Mar,  Szttinliir  before  Miriia^mai, 

SoOnrbT  in  Nov. 
/ta  (59).     Wbh  Mondav,  Oct.  10,   for  cattle  oT 

mis,  and  dieete.     M. 

(63).     Fridav  in  £»ter  «««):,  pedlaiT  and  sbeep 

Dec  1 1 ,  Tor  a  few  cfttilc  aod  hogs.     F. 
Loghbm.     Msjr  1 2.  Oct.  5,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts. 
Sl  Seatt  X^G).     Saturday  before  the   third  Tuesday  hi 

Jan.  O.  S.  a  show  of  honcv  and  otber  cattle,  te& 

(kc.     Ascension  day.  Corpus  Chiiiti,  Dec.   17. 

cattle  of  all  torts,  and  pedlary.     Aug.   I,  for 

vanK.     Th. 
Ramify  (68).    Julr  ??,  for  small  pedlarv.     S. 
Somertlicm  (65).     June  -iS,  Fridny  before  Nof.  19.     / 
Spalilirifl  (7  m.   fitnn    tluntiiigilDG).     Wednesday  bdine 

Wnit  Sucdar,  Nov.  -28,  fur  cattle  of  all  sorts. 


-(71). 
frndty  (79J. 


Feb.  tS,  pedlary,  and  martet  JV,  Toe  com. 
AscnwaQ  dayj  foe  horses  and  sheep. 


County  of  KEXT.***^ 

[[Sends  Sixteen  Members.^ 
(68).     Mav  30,  for  tovs. 
fUL     Tuesday  after  Oct.  1 1. 
<rf  (63).     Jan.   II,  and  fourth  Monday  in  Juik^ 
pedlarv  and  cattle.      T. 
AxM.     .April  6,  Oct.  11,  liir  pedlary. 
.iihfaid  (55).     First  and  third  Tuesday  In  every  month 

cattle     May  17,  Aug.  "i,  n-ooL     Sept.  9t  and  Oct 
12  and  21,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlury.     T. 
.■iifififtrd.    June  IQ. 
BabAiagltm.     August  24. 

BadJirrmort.     Sept.  9,  Oct.  21,  for  Uuen  aad  toys. 
Jiaprkild.     A\igutt  1\ . 
"mmteaii.     Se\ilein\iet  ^a. 


• 
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Benenden.     May  15,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Bethersden.     Third  Monday  in  April,  for  pedlars'  ware. 

Biddenden  (53).     Nov.  8,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

BilUngston,     July  5. 

Blackheath  (J)     May  12,  Oct.  11,  for  bullocks,  horses>  and 

toys. 
Bmigh  Beach.     Whit  Tuesday. 
Bougktori  (50).     Monday  after  June  29. 
Brasiead,     Ascension  day,  for  horses  and  all  sorts  of  com* 

modities. 
Brornfield.     Whit  Monday. 
Bromley  (\0).     Feb.  14,  Aug.  5,  horses,  bullocks,  sheepi 

and  hogs.     T/i, 
Brompion,     May  QQ. 
Brookland,     Aug.  1 ,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Canterbury**  (56*).     Oct.  10,  cattle  and  pedlary.     A 

market,  toll-free,  every  Wednesday  for  hops.    fT.  S, 
Chalk.     Whit  Monday. 
Cliallock,     Oct.  8,  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlary. 
Charing  (48).      April  29,   cattle,    &c.     Oct.   29,   horseSi 

cattle,  and  pedlary. 
Charlton  (7).     Oct.  18,  toys. 
Chariham,     June  29* 
Chatham*  (30).  May  15,  Sept.  19,  horses,  bullocks,  and  all 

sorts  of  commoditiei.  ^jlS*. 
Chevening,     May  16*. 

Chilham  (4  m.  from  Canterbury).     Nov.  8,  cattle. 
Church  Whitjield.    July  5,  lemons,  oranges,  and  toys. 
Cliff.     Oct.  2. 
.  Cobham.    Aug.  2.  ^ 

CoTvdeUj  near  East  Grinstead.  Aug.  2,  oxen  and  pedlary. 
Cranhrook  (48).  May  30,  Sept.  29,  cattle  and  horses.  S. 
Cray  ford  ( 1 3).     Aug.  24. 

Dart  ford  (15).     Aug.  2,  horses  and  bullocks.     S. 
Deal  (74).     April  5,  Oct.  12,  cattle  and  pedlary.     Th. 
Dover**  (71).    Nov.  23,  wearing  apparel  and  haberdash^. 

W.S. 
Didwich.     Monday  after  Trinity  Monday. 
Eastchiirch.     Holy  Thursday,  toys. 
Eastli?is.    Sept.  14. 
East  Mailing.    Aug.  6,  pedlary. 
.  •  JEas^n^.     Oct.  2,  cattle. 
£^er(QM>    Aug,  5p 
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[Ecsi   I 
May  6,  cattle  and  toyi. 


P 

^^KfUenhridge,  or  £ij/o»  Bridge  (^7)- 
^■^  Oct  Ki. 

Elhatii,  near  H'ife  (65).     Paint    Monday^  Ea&ter  Mondnt 
Whit  MoniJay,  Oct.  SO,  fur  horses,  cattle,  and  pel> 
kry.     3f. 
Sltadtad.     July  25. 
Womborotijih  (14.)     Se|it.  IS. 

PdrHtn^^Tn  (17).     October  15,  show  of  .horses,  colts, 
r  cattle. 

'^everskam  (47).     Feb.  S5,  Auj;.  IS,  linen,  woo]lcii-drapei| 
apd  tovs.    iV.  S. 
"alkaUune  (72).     April  12,  Easier  Tuesday.     STA. 
^rUlcnden.     Sept.  8,  ditto. 
B0iY/tnf  AoM.     Easter  Monday. 
Goiifluttlane.     Whit  TuMdiiy,  July  22,  Sept,  25,  cattle. 
^oiidhurti  (4S).     Aug.  S6,  ditto.    W. 
■"         niii  (9'.;).     April  2S.  toys,  &c.     Oct.  2*,  for  ho; 

and  all  other  goods,  cloths,  and  toys.     W.  i". 
Grenl  Clinrt.  First  Mon.  in  April,  horses,  cattle,  and  pedluf 
lEreeimlrect  (15),     May  1,  for  cattle.     Sept.  23. 
^Crwnliriilge.     May  17.  Sept.  25,  cattle  anil  pcdlaiy. 
Vadltiiv.     Whit  Monday,  for  cutlery,  &c. 
Hnm-slreei.     May  14,  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlaiy. 
Harriottham  (43).*  June  24,  hor.ses,  «:c; 
haivkkurst.     Aug.  10,  cattfcaBd  pedlary.  * 

Hawtinge  {71).     Tuesday  alfcr  Oct,  11. 
Ucarii.     Easter  Tuesday. 
HedcOTH.     June  13, 
Horsiimindcn  (43),     July  2(>, 

^ylhe*  (6'7).     July  10,  December  1,  hones,  cattle,  sho«, 
dotb,  and  podlarj-,     T/t. 
ff       Jglliam  (ll^m.  from  Maidstone).     Easter  Monday. 

IlngUliam.     March  27- 
Xennii/glon.     .July  5,  pedlars'  w^re.  J 

Xamberkursl  (28).     April  b',  cattle.  | 

i^igh  (38).    June  If>,  toyR. 
%ciikaitt  (45).     June  6,  cattle  and  horses.     Oct.  23,  horse), 
,       &c.   r. 
IMtMiurn.     July  6,  toys. 
Igdii  (71t).     Last  Monday  in  July,  cattle,  &c 
£.uminge.     July  6.  ^eAUi^. 
Maidstone**  (StV    F\i«tT\\csAwj  vn.  w-ec^  ■mt 

&C.     Feb.  13,  Mtt3  \a,  Ivms  ^Q,  Q«riW\  V\^ 
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market]  for  horses^  bullocks,  and  all  sorts  of  goods ; 

a  market,  toll-free,  every  Th.  for  hops  and  com. 
Mailing  E.    J  ul3(  1 5. 
Mailing  W,  (22).     August  12,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  17,  bullocks, 

horses,  and  toys.     S. 
Marden,     Oct.  1 1>  pedlars'  ware. 
Meopham,    July  10. 
Mersltam  {5^)*   ^Friday  in  Whitsun  week,  horses,  cattle* 

and  pedlary.  ^ 

MiUontown  (40).    July  24,  toys,  cattle,  &c.     S, 
Millonville.     Feb.  5. 
Minster  (69).     Palm  Monday,  ditto. 
Mongeham.     Oct.  29,  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Monkton  {/q5),     July  22,  for  hogs,  &c.     Oct.  11,  toys. 
Netverden  {53).    July  1,  pedlars'  ware. 
Newnham.     July  26*,  linen  and  toys. 
North-Down  (l^-  m.  from  Margate).     July  25,  toys. 
NorthEeet  (20).     Easter  Tuesday. 
Old  Cliapel,     Sept.  4,  lemons,  oranges,  and  toys. 
Orford.     Aug.  24,  for  pedlary. 

Ospringe,  near  Sittinghourne  (76).     May  25,  for  toys,  &c. 
Ojcted,  near  Westerham,     May  1,  toys.    ' 
Peckham.     May  29  and  Whit  Thursday. 
Pefnbury  {SS).     Whit  Tuesday,  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Penshwm  (3 1 ).     July  1 ,  pedlary. 
Pluckletf  (17  m.  from  Canterbury).     Nov.  4,  pedlary. 
Preston  (47).     Holy  Thursday,  pedlary. 
Queenborough  (46).     Aug.  5,  for  toys. 
Rochester* ♦  (30).  *  May  30,^  Dec.  11,  horses,  bullocks, 

and  various  commodities.     Fourth  Tuesday  in-  evenr 

month  for  cattle.     F. 
Hainham  (34).     Aug.  15. 
Romney  (71).     Aug.  26,  pedlars'  ware.     Th. 
St.  Lawrence  (73).     Aug.  10,  for  toys. 
St.  Martf  Cray  (14^.     Feb.  2,  Sept.  10. 
St.  Peter's  (73).     April  5,  July  10,  toys.  ^ 

St,  Stephen's.    Sept.  4. 
Sandgate  (68 ) .    July  23. 
Sananurst  (51).     May  25,  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Sandwich***  (o7)*    Dec.  4,  drapery,  haberdashery^  shoes, 

and  hardware.     JV.  S.         . 
Sarr  (64).    Oct.  14,  toys. 
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Semit  (13  m.  fkom  Maidstone).    June  6,  tajs. 

Sdimg(€oy    May  11. 

SiOiMge  {6i).  May  21,  October  l^^hazaes,  cattle,  and 
pedlaiT. 

Sftxmoats  (^).  July  10,  Oct.  12,  hogs  and  toys.  Thiid 
TuesdaT  in  everr  month,  cattle*     Sm 

Skipborme^     June  18. 

SkarrkamL.     Mav  1,  tors. 

(40).  Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, for  linen  and  toys.  Oct.  11,  linen,  woolkfr 
drapery,  and  hardware. 

Smtar^tm  (57).     Oct.  1 1,  pedlars'  ware.     F. 

SmeeiJL     May  15,  Sept.  29,  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlary. 

Simple.    July  2o,  for  edge-tnols. 

SuUiMg.     Ascension  day,  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlarjr. 

SioctbmM9f.     Aug.  2,  toys. 

Sume  (43).     July  10,  pedlars'  ware. 

Sirood  (29).     Aug.  26,  tors. 

Simrry  ( J8).     Whit  Monday. 

Smiiom  Faience.     Ded.  1. 

TemUrdem  (o7)-  First  Monday  in  May,  for  cattle  and  ped- 
lary.    F. 

Tmmbri4fge  (30).  Oct.  11,  statute.  Oct.  29,  huUodLS 
horses,  and  toys.  First  Tuesday  in  th^  mon^; 
cattle.     F.  •  «F 

Ipsirexi  {6 1)  May  29- 

Walderskare.     WTiit  Tuesday,  pedlars'  ware. 

IFanekoTH,     Oct.  2,  horsesj,  cattle,  and  pedlarv. 
.  Wesierkam  (22).     Sept.  19,  pedluy.     IF. 
^WkiifiM.    July  5. 

WhiUtable,  Thursday  hefore  Whit  Sunday,  pedlary  and 
fish. 

JllUediormigh  (54).     Whit  Tuesday. 

Jlljtgkam  (6iu     May  12,  Nov.  12,  for  cattle. 

Jilinskam.     May  I,  pedlars'  ware. 

9foodiiesiiortmgk,     May  28,  for  toys. 

TI'roiAam  (24).     May  4>,  horses,  bullocks,  &c      7. 

JT^e  (55).     Mar  29,  Sept.  30,  horses,  cattle,  and  pedlarr. 

YMu^y  near  MaatUkme.  AVhit  Monday,  Oct.  15  and  l6, 
cattle  and  IkOj^ 
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LANCASHIRE.**** 

[[Sends  Twenty-four  Members.] 

Ashlon-under-Line.*  March  23,  April  29,  July  25,  Nov.  21, 

for  homed  cattle,  horses,  toys,  &c. 
Barthohmew^  near  RadcUffe  Bridge,     April  24  and  25, 

Sept.  24  and  25,  cattle,  &e. 
Blackburn**  (212).    Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday.    May  11 

and  12,  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  toys.     Oct.  17* 

horses,  homed  cattle,  slnd  toys.     W,  <S. 
BoUon**  (197).     July  30  and  31,  Oct.  13  and  14,  horses, 

horned  cattle,  and  cheese.     M. 
Booth,     Whitsuu  Eve,  Saturday  before  Oct.  23,  pedlary, 
Broughton  (256*).     Aug.  1 ,  woollen  yam. 
Burnlet/  (211).     March  6,  Easter  Eve,  May  6,  13,  July  10, 

Oct.  1 1 ,  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.     S. 
Bury*  (195).      March  5,  May  3,  second  Thursday  after 

Whit  Sunday,  Sept.   18,  for  homed  cattle,  horses, 

and  woollen  cloth.     Th, 
Carimel  (254).     Whit  Monday,  first  Tuesday  after  Oct.  23, 

pedlary.     M. 
Chipping,     Easter  Tuesday,  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 

cattle. 
Chorley  (208  j.     May  5,  Aug.  20,  for  homed  cattle.  Sept.  5, 

toys  and  small  wares.     T.  S, 
Clitheroe*  (2l6).     March  24,  July  21,  homed  cattle,  and 

woollen  cloth.     Fourth  Saturday  after  St.  Michael, 

Sept.  29j  D^  7j  ditto  and  horses.     S, 
Cockerham,     Easter  Monday,  pedlary. 
Co/«e(2l8).     March  7,  May  12,  Oct.  10,  homed  cattle, 

sheep,  and  woollen  cloth.     W,  ♦ 

"Dalion   (276*).      June  6,  homed  cattle.      Oct.    23,  ditto, 

horses,  and  pedlary.     S, 
Garsiang  (228).     Holy  Thursday,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 

July  9>  for  cattle,  cloth,  wool,  and  pedlary.   Nov.  21, 

for  cattle,  horses,  cloth,  onions,  and  pedlary.     Th, 
Haslingden  (204).     May  8,  July  1,  Oct.  10,  cattle,  horses, 
•  sheep,  cloth,  and  pedlary.     W, 

'  Hawkshead  (274).     Monday  before  Holy  Thursday,  ped- 
lary, and  homed  cattle.     St.  MaUVvft^,  %£?5|\..  Sl\» 

pedlary,    M. 
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Ummkjf  (249).    June  SO,  and  ft  montlilj  fidr  cm  Mondays, 

Juhr  50,  homed  ottle  and  hones. 
Imwiarhiiel    MoodftT  before  HoIt  Thun.  Oct.  5,  cattle. 
Kirkkmm  (2f  6y.     Juoe  ^4,  hones  and  homed  cattle.     Oct 

18,  tors  and  small  ware.     T. 
LANCikFTEK**  (^^>     ^•J  1'  cattle,  dieese,  and  pedlaiy. 

JoIt  5,  Aug.  11,  ditto  and  wool.     Oct.  10,  ditto 

and  dieese.     FT.  S. 
Ltigk,  near  Bollam^e  Moors,    AprU  24,25,  Dec.  7,  18,  for 

cattle,  swine,  and  horses. 
litfMoriiH^iL  %inng  £ur,  Mardi  1 ,  and  Oct.  1 3,  unless  it  falls 

opoD  a  Sunday;  in  that  case,  on  March ^,  and  Oct.  14. 
Urrrpooi**  (506).     July  25,  Nov-  11,  horses  and  homed 

cattle.     S. 
Lomgridge  ^21 7).     Mav  1 3.  Nov.  6,  cattle. 
Jtamckaier**  (186).  Whit  Monday,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  17,  horses, 

homed  cattle,  doth  and  bedding.     T.  S, 
Middleiam  (192>     Thursday  after  March   11,   cattle  and 

sheep.     Thursday  after  April  15,  and  2nd  Thursday 

after  Sept.  29,  ditto.     F. 
Xrwhmrgh.    June  21,  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  toys. 
yettcAmrch.     Apnl  29,  Sept.  30,  homed  cattle  and  sheep. 
Nariom  (193>      Feb.  12,  May  17,   July  15,   and  every 

Monday  fortnight,  for  cattle  and  sheep.     August  12, 

horses,  homed  cattle,  and  toys.     S. 
Oidkam*  *  ( 1 91 )-  May  2,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
Ormskirk  (219).     Whit  Monday,  Sept.  8,  for  homed  cattle 

and  horses.     Th. 
Padikam  (3  m.  from  Burnley).      "Mfiij  8,   Sept.  26,  for 

coopers'  and  other  wooden  ware. 
PoMihm  (234).     Feb.  6,  April  13,  Nov.  3,  for  homed  cattk 

and  small  wares.     M. 
Prescoi  (198).    June  12,  Aug.  24,  25,  All  Saints,  Nov.  I, 

for  cattle,  horses,  and  toys.     Fortnight  market.    T» 
PtesUm**  (237).     First  Saturday  after  Epiphany,  Jan.  ft 

for  horses,  chiefly.     March  27,  horses  and  homed 

cattle.    Aug.  11,  Sept.  7,  Nov.  7,  coarse  cloths  and 

small  wares.     Besides  the  foregoing  fairs,  every  20th 

year  is  held  a  Guild  or  Jubilee,  which  begins  the 

last  week  in  August,  and  continues  a  month,  where- 

to  resort  persons  of  the  first  rank  from  all  parts, 

even  from  London.     The  last  Guild  was  in  the  year 

1822.     W.  F.  S, 
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^Radcliffe  Bridge.  April  29  and  30 ;  the  first  day  for  homed 
cattle  and  horses ;  the  second  day  for  wool,  cloth, 
and  pedlary  ;  also  Sept.  28  and  29>  in  like  manner. 

Bochdale*  [\9%).  May  14-,  Whit  Tuesday,  Nov.  7,  for  horned 
cattle,  horses,  and  woollen  cloths.     T. 

Rufford  (225).     May  13,  for  horned  cattle. 

Standish  (203).  June  29^  Nov.  22,  for  horses,  homed 
cattle,  toys,  &c. 

Ulversione  (37'^).  Holy  Thursday,  first  Thursday  after 
Oct.  23,  for  pedlary.     Th. 

Up  Holland.     July  1 5,  horses,  homed  csLtt]/d,  and  toys.   W, 

Warrington  (185).  July  18,  St.  Andrew,  Nov.  SO,  ten  days 
each,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  cloth.  Every 
Wednesday  fortnight  for  cattle.     W.  S. 

Weeton  (228).  First  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  for 
horned  cattle  and  small  wares. 

Wigan**  ^200).  Day  before  Holy  Thursday,  for  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  cloth.  June  27>  horses,  and 
homed  cattle.     Oct.  29  and  30.     M.  F. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.**** 

[^Sends  Six  Members.] 

Ashhy  de  la  Zottck  (115).  Shrove  Monday,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Whit  Tuesday,  noted  for  large  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep.  Last  Monday  in  Sept.,  Nov.  10,  for  horses 
and  cows.     S.  , 

Belton,  Monday  after  Trinity  week,  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep,  considerable  for  horses. 

Billesdon  (9^).  Ap. 23,  July  25, forpewter, brass, and  toys.   F. 
[  Bosworth  Husband  (84-).     Oct.  16*,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Castle  Donington.     March  1 8,  Whit  Thurs.  Sept.  29- 

Hallaton  (91)-  Holy  Thursday,  and  Thursday  three  weeks 
after,  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  pewter,  brass,  and 
cloths.     Tk. 

Harrow  Inn,  near  Hinckley.  First  Thursday  in  every 
month,  markets  excepted,  on  which  occasion,  Wed- 
nesday preceding. 

Hinckley  (99).      First,  second,   and   third   Monday  after 
jfcpiphany,  Easter  Monday,  Monday   before   Whit 
Monday,  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.   Whit  Monday 
in  the  morning,  for  horses,  cows,  &e. ;  ycv  \\\a  ^\fcx- 
nomr,  for  toys,  &c:    Aug.  26,  Monday  a^Xex  V^cX.SL%> 
for  cheese,  &c     M. 
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triA  (Il6).     Feb.  IS,  Enater  Mond&y,  April  30,  Ot- 
lober  10,  holidftj  fair,  toys,  &c 

iBiCiwrKR**  {gg).  Mawh  2,  Sat-  before  Easter,  and  S«. 
in  Easter  Week.  May  12,  13,  14,  June  1,  JulyJ, 
for  horacs,  coirs,  and  sheep.  Oct.  10,  bunes,  cowl, 
shoep,  and  cheese  conailerably.  Dec.  8,  a  fe» 
bnraes  and  cows.  T.  S.  New  Fairs,  Jan.  4,  June  1, 
Aug.  1,  .Sept.  13,  Nov.  2. 
wghborougk  (UO).  Feb.  14.  Mar.  28,  April  25,  Holf 
Thurs.,  Aug.  12.  Nov.  13,  horsey  cows,  and  she^ 
March  24,  and  Sept.  30,  meeting  for  cheese.     T/L.'t 

Mlenvurth  (gO).  Thursday  after  Feb.  ig,  Thursday  sAq 
March  10,  Thunday  after  April  15,  Thursday  aftar' 
July  23,  Thursday  before  October  10,  Thursdif 
after  No vemlwr  10,  Holy  Thursday,  horses,  cowi, 
and  sheep.     Th. 

IMariet  Botnmrth  (10(j).     May  »,  kt  horses,   cows,  and 
sheep.     Julv  10,  for  Iiorses  iind  cows.     W. 
Marka  Harbarough  (S4).  Jan.  tj,  Feb.  l6,  ApriWp,  July 31; 
caltle.     Oct.   19,  last  nine  days,  for  cattle,  leathoj 
'  cheese,  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise.     New  Fajflb 

Tuesdav  after  March  2,  ditto  after  Midlent  Sundm 
k  and  ditto  before  Nov.  22,  Dee.  8.     T.  | 

Jtt-llon  Momliraii  (104).     Monday  and  Tuesday  oAer  Jh 
nuary    17 ;    on   the   Monday  a    show    of  hotsei; 
Tuesday,  hoTsesand  homed  cattle.    March  13,  Holf 
Thursday,  Whtt  Tuesday,  horses,  honied  cattle,  u^ 
sheep.     Aug.  21,  ditto,  and  swine.      Sept.  7.     T. 
yttountMrrel  (lOS).     Julv  29,  holiday  fair,  toys.     M.        J 
iH'allliam  an  the  Jfold  (109).     Sept.  ig,  for  lioraes,   hond 
'  cattle,  swine,  aud  goods  of  all  sorts.     T/i.  ^ 

Alford  {liO).  Whit  Tuesday,  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Nb-I 
vcmber  8,     T.  ] 

Bar/on  oil  l/ie  Humbcr  (lG7).  Trin.  Thursdav,  cattle-  3tJ 
^^  SeUvH  (1()0).     Stpt.  35.  for  hemp,  flax,  Ike.     '  J 

^^ftj^/un**  (ll6V  MftY  '^  ^>^^  ^>  ^'^'^  sheep  chiefly.  Aug-  9 
^^^K  towaCair.  ^oy.^O,\imse&,\3s\&^Qwc^u^x.^^«^lfl 

^^^^L        beasts;  gic&t  fsJxa-     W.ii.  ^M 
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Bourn  (94).     Sept.  SO,  Oct.  29^  a  large  fair  for  horses  and 

homed  cattle.     S, 
JBrigg  (156').     Aug.  5,  for  horses.     T/^. 
JBurgk  (135).     May  13,  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

Oct.  2,  cattle  and  clothing  of  all  sorts.     Th. 
BurweU  (142).     May  14,  Old  Michaelmas  day. 
Caislor  (156).     Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,   May   10, 

June  1,  Saturday  after   Old   Michaelmas,   homed 

cattle  and  sheep.     S, 
Calsthorpe.     April  29*  for  horses  and  homed  cattle. 
Corhy  (103).  August  26,  Monday  before  Oct.  11,  for  horses 
r  and  horned  cattle.     Th. 

Civfvland  (89)*  June  28,  Sept.  5,  for  cattle,  hemp,  &  flax.  S. 
Crorvh  (165).     Last  Monday  in  May,  Nov.  22,  for  cattle^ 

hemp,  and  flax.     M, 
'Donninglon  (110).     May  26,  for  horses,  flax,  and  hemp. 

Aug.  17,  for  horses  only.     Sept.  4,  for  cattle,  flax, 

and  hemp.  Oct.  1 7>  horses,  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp.  S. 
'Epworih  (1 60).  First  Tuesday  after  May  1,  and  first  Thurs. 

after  Sept.  29>  for  cattle,  flax,  and  hemp.     Th. 
Fillingham,     Thursday  after  Easter,  Nov.  22,  for  pigs. 
Folkmgham  (106).     Ash  Wednesday,   Palm   Monday,  for 

horses  and  sheep.     May  13,  ditto,  and  tradesmen's 

goods.  June  l6,  horses  and  horned  cattle.  July  3,4, 

hemp,  hardware,  and  besoms.     Thursday  after  Old 

Michaelmas.     Nov.  10  and  22,  for  horses,  homed 

cattle,  and  tradesmen's  good.     Th, 
Gainsborough    (150).     Easter  Tuesday,  and  Oct.   20,   if 

Oct.  20  falls  on  Tuesday,  kept  the  Tuesday  after, 

for  shows,  toys,  cattle,  &c.     T. 
Grantham**  (107).     Fifth  Monday  in  Lent,  for  homed 

cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.    Holy  Thursday,  for  sheep 

and  horses.     July  10,  Oct.  26,  Dec.  17-  for  homed 

cattle  and  horses.     aS*. 
Grimsby*  (l6^).     June  1 7,  sheep.     Sept.  15,  horses.     W. 
Haxetf  {}5^),     July  5,  for  merchandise  goods. 
Heckington  (13  m.  from  Boston).     Thursday  befpre  AprU 

20,  and  Thurs.  before  Oct.  5,  cattle,  &c. 
Holbeack  (105).  May  17,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  1 1,  for  horses.  Th. 
Horncasile  (134f),     June  22,  Aug.  21,  for  horses  and  cattle* 

This  fair  was,  till  lately,  held  at  SttodxLUm,  ^TkdLS&Ttf3i<« 

called  Hbrticastle^SlauUoni^iSx^     Oct.  ^9-     S, 
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very  other  Tuesday  after  Palm 
Sf^temher  25,  for  homed  cattle. 


JKrftaiCI*").  July  18.  Dec  II,  fat  all  botIb  of  cattle  ani: 
nerchaiidLse  gnod< 
iijiCOLN*"  (I2fl).  April  24,  and  ibrte  following  iaji, 
sheep  anil  pedlary.  Juir  5.  last  Wednesday  in  Jul^i 
and  erery  other  Wednesday,  for  CKttte  and  sixef. 
Oi'tobcr  (J,  ^iovembcr  28,  for  horses,  cattle,  &(. 
F. 
fA  (1*8).  April  JO,  third  Monday  after  Easter  Mob- 
diiy,  Aiig.  5,  horses ;  and  Nov.  23,  for  cattle,  Sl 
fV.S. 

Lnifijrd  (&  m.  from  Louth).     Aug-  2.  Nov-  30. 
yiarkd  Detpiiig  (gO).     Sei-ond   VVednesday  after  May  11> 
Wediiealay  before  Lammas,  August   1,  October  1!, 
I  Nov,  2'2,  for  horses,  stock,  and  timber  of  all  sorii. 

§  Th. 

WHarket  Rauin  (I4S).     I 
B  Sunday,  sheep,  fi;c, 

I  ^*- 

mXfitiilngkam.     Trinity  Monday,  merchandise  goods.     Tit. 

■JV'ffiYHdv  (124).     Aug.  18,  far  horses.     Oct.  17,  mostly  fat 

I  Wehih  sheep  and  swine. 

■Parfftey  (If  m.  from  Spilsby)  (IS'2).     Aug.   1,  «5,  Se^ 

IT  temher  18,  19,  Oct.  IB,  19,  for  cattle  and  clothiof 

■.  of  all  sorts. 

■Bfl//^fri{l60  .     Oct.  3.     S. 

^^coller  (157).     Julv  10,  for  horses  and  goods. 

mSleaford   {III).     Plow    Monday,    Easter    Monday,    \Vliit 

n  Monday,  horses,   homed  cattle,  and   sheep.     Ail- 

^  gnsi  \'A,  provisions.     Oct.  '10,  horned   cattle  ani 

■  shucp.     M. 

mSpaldiii^  (94).     April  27.  for  hemp  and  flax.     June  C9,  fi» 
m  horses  and  beasts.     Aug.  30,  for  horses.     Sept.  '2^ 

m  Wednesday  bd'ore  Dec,  6,  for  cattle,   hemp,  emT 

■  flax.     T.  I 
KS)»'^%  (1,'*3).  Monday  before  Whit  Monday,  MondayaftJ 

■  ditto,   if  it  falls   in    May ;  if  not  there   is   no  fgB 
B)  Second  Monday  in  July.     M. 

^$lainloii  ( 1 56),     Oct.  39,  a  great  fair  for  cattle  and  horse* 
K  is  now  lield  at  Horiicaslle  (not  at  Staiuton),  andk 

^^  called  HarncnsUe  Slainfon  fair.     M.  J 

KiamJ'wd-*  (861.  "YuetAiw  \«?cvtc  Feb.  13,  horses  and  stal 

■  of     all    aotts  ;    >.\on&ft'j  \eSuve;  "^-A.  \jmiv,  \aM 
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only.     Mid  Lent  Monday,  stock  of  all  sorts;  and 

continues  a  fortnight  for  all  sorts  of  haberdashery, 

Monday  before  May  12,  horses  and  stock.     Monday 

after  Corpus  Christi,  ditto.     Aug.  5,  ditto.     Nov.  8, 

ditto  and  cheese,  M.  F. 
Stockworlh  (151).     Sept.  4,  horses  and  beasts. 
Slow,     Oct.  10,  for  horses  and  beasts. 
Slow  Green,  near  Sleqford.     July  3,  4,  cattle,  sheep^  &c. 
Srvaton,     Oct.  14. 
S.Tvineshead  (113).     Second  Thursday  in  July,  Oct.  2,  fcr 

horses,  beasts,  and  sheep,  Th, 
Swinstead.     Monday  after  Oct.  11,  sheep. 
Tatter  shall  (12.5).     May  15,  and  every  other  Friday  in 

Spring,  sheep  and  cattle.     Sept.  25,  for  horses  and 

other  cattle,  cloth,  &c.  F. 
Tedford.     Monday  after  Easter  Monday,  Dec.  6. 
Torksey  (140).     Whit  Monday,  merchandise  goods. 
JVaififleet  (131).     Three  miles  from  Burgh.  Saturday  after 

May  21,   for  cattle  of  all  sorts.     July  5,  Aug.  24, 

very  small,  chiefly  pleasure.     Oct.  24,  for  rams  and 

other  sheep.  S. 
Winleringham.     July  14,  for  homed  cattle  and  goods. 
Winterlon.     July  5,  for  merchandise  goods.     Cattle  show 

Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  Sept.  23. 
Wraghtf  (144).      Holy   Thursday,   for   sheep.     Sept.  29^ 

homed  catfele.  Th. 

MERIONETHSHIRE.* 

[[Sends  One  Member.] 

Bala  (194).     May  14,  July  10,  Sept.  11  and  28,  Oct.  24, 

Nov.  8,  for  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses.  S. 
Bettus.     March  l6,  June  22,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  l6,  Dec.  12, 

sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  horses. 
Cnwydy.     Oct.  21,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses. 
Corrven  (202).     March   12,    May   24,  July    14,    Oct.  7j 

Dec.  20,  for  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses. 
Dinasmouthy  (202).   Friday  before  Good  Friday,  June  2, 

Sept.  10,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  13,  sheep,  horned  cattle,  and 

horses.  F. 
DolgeUey  (211).  Shrove  Tuesday,  Tuesday  before  Easter, 

May  11,  July  4,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  9,  Nov.a^,D«ft,\fi> 

for  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  iLor^^*  T. 


^t*f,  'harmmt  cMtk.  Mid   bona, 

Aag-  »5;  Aea^  fcw  ui  i!  attic,  aad  bona. 

>.    A7dES,JHeS>.Sept.2S.Oet.l6,  liM 
9a.  fc  Ae^  k>«4  otdt.  Md  kffKi. 
lyii  T  iiy'ffjil?     A^.I7,Sept.SI,nttle. 
(SfTV    Mv  IX.  Ae^  fened  cud^   ud  kno. 

rf  MIDDLESEX.** 
car  rf  WESTMEXSTER.** 

J^^MS  Starf  (tt  w    Se|«.  IZ.  bvHS  nd  tors. 

"'  "yiCry  3I^IT,l«,l!l,&^12,lS,"l*,rorbatw. 
aae.Vp>*^  (Bvtkdmtfrtbne  fain  uc  fir 
jvAp%.  btc  KB  «Mm  b^  BdR  tkan  f  Anr;)  .S. 


■Ma  {TV    ^rfC  1-^  lis  l6i  tfcwg  d«T«,  for  hiring  sg- 
£l^M{Mfi.    Sr|>.*3LUi^3madti.St.Ai»dn^NoT. 


II  hM  ■  II    I M  it    mi  ihi  ■ 

.  OU  St  EtetU.  Se^  4,  tar  tan,a^Hn, 
let  Ck  aide,  Aetp,  bonei,&e. 


■  tK«s  Bid  aulfc     Sept.  t% 
■be  (Ijy     H«k  SS,  tfxtale.  Jnlr  31,  Sept.  Sj),  for 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE.** 

[[Sends  Three  Members.] 

Ahergave^my  (145).     May  14,  for  lean  cattle  and  sheep. 

June  24,   first  Tuesday   after  Trinity,   linen  and 

woollen  cloth.     Sept.  25,  hogs,  horses,  and  flannels. 
.  Nov.  19.  T. 
Cderkon  (151).     Second  Monday  in  Feb.,  May  1,  July  20, 

Sept.  21,  cattle.  TL 
Castletown.     May  6,  July  25,  Nov.  26,  for  cattle. 
Chepstow  (131).     Friday  in  Whitsun  week,    for  homed 

cattle.     Saturday  before  June  23,  for  wool.     Aug.  1, 

Friday  se/nnighc  after  St.  Luke,  Oct.  18,  for  homed 

cattle.     Last  Monday  in  the  month,  ditto.  S, 
Christchurck,  near  Caerleon.     Nov.  29>  for  cattle,  &c. 
Crismond,  near  Abergavenny.    April  4,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  9>  for 

cattle,  &c. 
Magor*     Nov.  15,  for  homed  cattle. 
Mf^ouTH*  (129).    April  18,  Whit  Tuesday,  June  18, 

wool.     Sept.  4,  ditto.     Nov.  22,  homed  cattle,  fat 

hogs,  and  cheese.  S. 
t    Newport  (147).     Holy  Thursday,  Whit  Thursday,  Aug.  15, 

Nov.  6,  for  cattle.     Third  Monday  in  the  month, 

cattle  and  sheep.     S. 
c  Pcwt/epoo/ (150).     April  22,  July  5,  Oct.   10,  for  horses, 

lean  cattle,  and  pedlary.  Last  Monday  in  the  month, 

ditto.     S. 
TruUick,  five  miles  from  Monmouth,     Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
c  and  pigs. 

Gr*  (144).     April  20,  Monday  after  Trinity,  Oct.  29,  for 
■  horses,  lean  cattle,  and  pedlary.     M. 

*■  MONTGOMERYSHIRE.* 

[[Sends  Two  Members.] 
Llanidloes  (190).     First  Saturday  in  April,  May  11,  July 
17>  first  Saturday  in  Sept.,  Oct.  28,  sheep,  homed 
cattle,  and  horses.     S. 
Lbtnvylling  (186).     Wednesday  before  Easter,   May  24, 
'  June  28,   Oct.  5,   for   sheep,   homed  cattle,  and 

horses.     T. 
Machynlleth  (205).    First  W^nesday  in  March,  May  16, 
*  June  l6,  July  9,    Sept.  18,   Nov,  ^5,  fot  ^^^^« 

homed  cBttle^  and  horses.    M* 
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'  (168).    Klairh  9  and  S,  first  Tbtiradnv  in 
Hmitix,  SatutdsT  hrfare  Good  FHdar,  first  Tburidai 

a  MiT,  June  7,  Sepi.  *,  Oct.  22,  Nor.   I*,  sheep, 
hotiud  cattle,  ud  bones.     7*. 

•  (176)-    t"!"!  Mandar  and  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  bit 

Tueifajin  MmiA.  first  Tueidar  in  May,   June  H 
ha  Tucslaj  ia  August,  Ott.  32,  Dec.  I6,  for  sheepi 
boned  lauk^  and  hnnet.     T. 
iWr.     Sennd  Maodar  in  March.   Monday  before  EasUI. 
June  5,  fint  Uoodar  afler  Juir  |d,  Sept.  12,  Not 

Itx  fliecp,  homed  cattle,  msd  hones.      iU. 

Connlj-  of  NORFOLK." 

[Sesdi  Twelve  Memben.^ 

K  21,  tor  ofdinary  faenes,  and  petty  cliapmen. 

,t  ((H).     ThundAT  before  £aster,  Tliursday  ufta 

Hot  ThiiTsdaT.  Aug.  15,  caltleand  tors.      Th. 
mm  (iiiy     March  23,  \tst  Tuesday  in  Sept.,  for  1b 
(anle,  driiBarr  hune^  end  petlv  chapmen-     Oct. 
cattle.     S. 
Mi  l9'>-    Jane  Si,  for  borsesaiid  tors. 
m.    May  96,  Oct.  11. 
UUZ.    MoodcTafierAsceasioii  day,  St.  Andrair's  di 

Nov.  30,  for  petty  cbaptnen. 
US.    Jalr  7,  bona  and  toys. 
Bmrmiam  (tdtiV     EaMer  Monday,  fur  cheese,  &c.     Aug. 

foharaes,  ttc 
Caj<fc  m/t.     Mar  I .  An*.  5,  for  iiivs,  &f. 
Camtiam,  new  .JfUoa  (  M  4).     Feb.  1,  last  Wedoegdar 
Apfilanil  Aug.,  for  sheep  and  petty  chapmen.    T, 
Ctn/  IIS3).     Lwt  Friday  in  Ju^,  forhofses,  &r. 
I  Cpftirtaff      Whit  Mondar,  for  petty  diapmen. 
""        t^kam-mtptm.     Aug.  12,  for  boTKs  and  toys. 

t(I30).    'nidt  Mcnnlar.  for  petty  chapmcQ.     g. 
mm,  Eajl  (tW).    Thursday  and'Friday  before  C 
Midsummer,    and  dittu   before    New   Michaelmu^ 
cattle,  sheep,  and  toys.     F. 
3  (90).     Last  FtiditT  in   Julr.     Nor.  8,  for  cattle  and 
tors.     F. 
'  Darihtm  (84).     May  S.  and  Nov 
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JFakenham  (108).    Whit  Tuesday.  Large  market  oh  Thurs* 

day. 
St,  MatiKsy  near  Norwich,  Oct  17,  a  large  fair  for  lean  cattle* 
FeUwelL     Nov.  20,  for  toys,  &c. . 
Finckam.     March  3,  for  horses  and  toys.     Aug.  9>  show  of 

horses. 
Fomcett.     Sept.  11,  for  toys,  &c. 
*Foulsham  (111).     Easter  Tuesday,  for  petty  chapmen^  first 

Tuesday  in  May.     T. 
FreHenham.     First  Monday  in  April,  for  petty  chapmen. 
Fring  (120).     May  21,  Dec.  1 1,  for  horses,  &c. 
Gai/wood  (97)-  June  22,  horses,  &c.  at  Gay  wood.  Oct.  17> 

cheese,  kept  at  Lynn  custom-house-quay. 
Gissing,    July  2.5,  for  toys  and  cattle. 
Gorleslone,  near  Yarmouth  (121).     See  Gorlestone,  p.  67* 
GressinghalL     Dec.  6,  for  toys,  &c. 
Harleston  (100).  July  5,  Sept.  9>  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 

petty  chapmen.  Nov.  28,  one  month  for  Scotch  cattle* 
Harling,  East  (93).     May  4,  for  cattle  and  toys.     Tuesday 

after  Sept.  1 3,  Oct.  24,  for  sheep  and  toys.     T. 
Harpley.     July  24,  for  horses,  &c. 
HempnalL     Whit  Monday,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep* 

Dec.  1 1,  for  hogs  and  petty  chapmen. 
Hempton,     Whit  Tuesday,  Nov.  l6,  horses  and  cattle. 
Hingham  {9S),     March  7,  Whit  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  for  toys, 

&c.     S. 
Hilcham.    June  26,  Aug.  3,  for  horses,  &c. 
Hockham.     Easter  Monday,  a  small  toy  fair. 
Hocktvold.     July  25,  for  toys. 
HoU(\20).    April  25,  Nov.  25,  for  Horses,  &c.     S. 
Horning,     Monday  after  Aug.  2,  for  ordinary  horses  and 

petty  chapmen. 
Ingham.     Monday  after  Whit  Monday,  horses  and  petty 

chapmen. 
KenninghalU  near  Harleston  (90).     July  18,  Sept.  30,  for 

cattle  and  toys. 
Kipton  Ash     Sept.  4,  for  sheep. 
Litcham  (92).     Nov.  1,  for  toys. 
Loddon  (113),    Easter  Monday,  petty  chapmen.     Monday 

after  Nov.  21,  horses  and  hogs.     F, 
Lynn^  King's**  (97)»     Feb.  14,  wearing  apparel,  and  all 

sorts  of  goods  from  London ;  lasV.^  d^da^^  Vj  ^9xX^« 
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A  week  after  Old  MicbaelraiiS  for  cheese;  lait  tinr 

\agdalen  Hill,  near  Norwick.     Aug.  2,  cheese, 

larlham,  near  Yarmaulh.     First  TucsUay  and  Wednesdi; 

in  May,  riittle. 
Jllasnngham.     Tuesdaj  before  Easter,  and   Novenibcr  i, 

for  horse:!.  Set. 
MattUhaU.     Tuesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  for  toys,  cm* 

ntonly  called  the  Gant, 
J^^ho/ii  (84).     April  US,  for  cattle  and  toys.     T. 
JfttV  Buckmham  (9.5).      Last  Saturday  in   May,  for  che« 
h'  and  cattld.     Last  Saturday  in  November,  for  checx 

and  toys.    S. 
I^orlk  Walsham  (12*).  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday, 

cuttle  and  petty  chupmen.     Th, 
Ifortkmaald.     Nov.  SO,  for  cattle  and  toys. 
Morwicb"*  (I0J».      Day  before    Good    Friday,    Eastffi 

Monday  and  TuL'sday,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday, 

horses,  sheep,  Inmbs,  and  petty  chapmen.      W.  F.  S- 
■borough,   near  Melhold,      March  S5,    fur  horses    and 

^Hlham  Si.  Mary  Magdalen.  May  S,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 

petty  cliapmen- 
Reepham  (HI).     June  Sfl,  for  ordinary  horses,  and  pet^ 

Rudham{UQ).  MayI7.0et.  1 3,  for  horses,  &c. 
Scolt  (9^)-  Easter  Tuesday,  for  horses  and  toys. 
Scailotv,  near  Worstend.     Easter  Tuesday,  for  horses  md. 

petty  cliapmen.  M 

Seeching,  uear  Downham.     Fortnight  markets,  Fridsj',  di| 

tie  and  sheep  on  Tuesday.  fl 

Skoiddkam.     September   19,   October    10,    for  cattU  aifl 

SoH/hremis  (129).     Tuesday  fortnight  after  Whit  MundiM 

lur  cattle,  horses,  and  petty  chapmen.  9 

SpToreHon  (III),     Auj.  2,  cattle,  cheese,  leather,  canHM 

rushes,  and  pedlary.  1 

Sl<Ae  {%&).     Dec.  6,  fur  horses  and  toys.  I 

SUne-brldge.     Saturday  after  Whit  Sunday,  a  great  fair  far  J 

all  sorts  of  goods  and  horses.  J 

'offkam  ^ys).     May    IS,   far  sheep,   cuttle,    and  tejm 

July  81,  Nov.  S.Int  csXV\e  mAvoiv     S.  ■ 
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Theiford**  (80).     May  14,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  25,  for  cheese, 

cattle,  and  toys.     S, 
JValsingham  (114).     Whit  Monday,  for  pedlary  and  horses. 
WeUton  (91).     July  10,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  4,  cattle,  sheep,  &c. 

W. 
Weasenkam  (102).     Jan.  25,  for  toys. 
Worslead  (123).     May   12,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  petty 

chapmen.     S, 
Wi/mondham  (100).     Feb.  12,  May  l6,  Sept.  29,  for  horses, 

lean  cattle,  and  petty  chapmen.     F. 
Yarmouth**  (124).     Friday  and  Saturday  in  Easter  week, 

for  petty  chapmen.     W.  S. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.**** 

[[Sends  Eight  Members.] 

Bottghfon  Green  (71).  June  24,  25,  26,  for  timber,  poles,, 
ladders,  coopers'  ware,  turnery,  brasiery,  china,  birch, 
besoms,  rakes,  forks,  scythe-hones,  leather  bottles, 
cabinet,  and  all  sorts  of  other  goods ;  a  large  fair  for 
ready  made  clothes,  hats,  and  stockings*  The  last  day 
a  small  horse  fair. 

Brackley  (64).  Wednesday  after  Feb.  25,  horses,  cows, 
and  sheep.  April  1 9^  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 
Wednesday  after  June  22,  Wednesday  after  Oct.  11, 
horses  and  cows,  and  hiring  servants.  Dec.  11, 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.     W. 

Brigstock  (79).  April  25,  horses  and  homed  cattle.  Sep- 
tember 4,  sheep,  brass,  and  pewter.  Nov.  22,  black 
hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  pedlary. 

Brixmorfh  (72).  Whit  Monday,  for  cloth  of  all  sorts, 
hardware,  and  toys. 

Daventry  (72).  First  Monday  in  January  and  last  Monday 
in  Feb.,  Easter  Tuesday,  for  horses  and  homed  cat- 
tle. June  7>  for  swine  and  all  sorts  of  goods.  Au- 
gust S,  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Sept.  23, 
Oct.  2,  for  cattle,  cheese,  onions,  &c.  Oct.  27  (called 
Ram  Fair),  for  sheep,  chiefly.     JV. 

Folheringay  (84).     Third  Monday  after  July  6,  for  horses. 

Highatn  Ferrars  (65).     Tuesday  before  Feb.  5,  March  7* 
or  leap  year,  March  6,  Thursday  before   May  12, 
June  28,  Thursday  before  Aug.  5,  IwrseswidljkSsrsNR.^ 
cattle,     Oct.  11,  horses,  "homed.  c^\\\&>  i^e,^^»  "^x^^ 


tHUUm^  (7«>.'  TbtmdsT  before  Easter,  Fridav  faefon 
WUt  Sawl&T,  Thundav  before  Oct.  1 1,  for  bone*, 
kvncd  cUtlp.  liiev-p,  bu^  »xtd  fcdlarr.  Thuisdaj 
hetan  Dec.  31>  F.  Fortni^t  market,  sbeep  aal 
cattle:.     fIL 

tSmft  (■fi#"(8J).  Oct.  SJ>,  for  cbeew,  honuftFtm  ]ina^ 
and  tnnia'c  wvc 

NuarauuTON**  (dg).  Feb.  ^,  honca,  boroed  cattl^ 
and  tan.  Afnl  6,  Maj  4,  June  IQ,  Aug.  5,  aS 
gTMt  bone  furs.  Aug.  'Zfi,  all  sorts  of  njercfaandiac^ 
■ad  a  jptmi  &ir  for  cattle.  Sept.  ig.  chie6T  cbeoe 
and  Aerp.  Fint  Thurriaj-  in  Not.  (Jo/;  free),  Xo- 
reialm  ^,  Dec  19,  nil  lutts  of  rattle.     S. 

Sew  /aa  Ao«d     Oct.  3.  flBtate. 
*  Omadk  (77).     Felt.  25.  Wbti  Uondvr,  Aug.21,  for  bones, 
tittef,  and  a  few  <vws^     0<;1.  13,  idl  sorts  of  stoct 


(SI).     July  10,  Oct.  3,  for  horaes,  rtod 

of  all  aerUiand  wnnight  limber.     5-  I 

^AMi  IS4\.     Sept.  35,  bones,  cots,  sheep,  and  bogbl 

fewttt,  Umk  iwts  and  liothi.     Tk.  V 

RartE,  w  RalimtU  ;7f:).     Ttioitj  ^londaj,   for  hmo^ 

htwned  caitie,  and  pedUr;,  all  the  week,  and  leadun 

Ibe  last  da*  cuIt.      M.  1 

Tirwpwla»t  {l^y     Ftnt  Tuesd^v  in  Mar,  Aug-  5,  for  ped-  I 

hay,  AiKS,  Ac,  and  hiring  harvest-men ;  and  fittt  J 

Tueadav  after  JJichaelmas,  a  large  market.      T.       J 

Tbwcvtfn-  (Cl).     Shrare  Tuealay.   May   13,   Oct.  29,  dji 

astU  ef  cattle  and  roercbaiidise.     T.  fl 

iTtUm  (Sty     Fint  Tbundar  in  Februoir,  May,  Augutfl 

|„  and  XoieBiber,  for  brus,  peirter,  hats,  liaen,  an^l 

■l  vaalleti  rlcib.     /('.  ^M 

BTc^/i^Aaraa^A  (<  i^).     Easier  Wednesday,  horses  and  bo^bl 

^  Wlnt  Wednesday,  bones,  boned  cattle,  and  she^9 

Oft.  39,  ditto  and  cheese.     W.  1 

ItVjf   //imMc*   (77)>      Hay  S,   for  faatu,   hardware,  and  I 

dotb.  I 

YerJhy  (35).    Whit  Tueal*;,  for  bomed  cattle  and  EiatxJ 

B  furniture.  ^| 
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NORTHUMBERLAND**** 

[^Sends  Ten  Members.] 

Alleiiiown  (266).  May  10,  Nov.  14,  for  homed  cattle, 
horses,  linen-cloth,  green  and  dry  hides. 

Alnwick  (308).  Palm  Sunday-eve,  for  shoes,  hats,  and  ped- 
lary. May  12  (if  on  Sunday,  the  Saturday  before), 
homed  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary.  Last  Monday  in 
July,  horned  cattle,  horses,  linen,  and  woollen  cloth. 
First  Tuesday  in  Oct.  horned  cattle,  horses,  and 
pedlary.  Oct.  28,  cattle.  Saturday  before  Christmas- 
day,  shoes,  hats,  poultry,  and  woollen  cloth.  (August 
1,  Guild.)  Statute  fair  first  Saturday  in  Nov.     ^S*. 

Belford  (322).  Tuesday  before  Whit  Sunday,  Aug.  23, 
for  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.     Th- 

Berwick**  (337.)  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  for  black  cattle 
and  horses.     W,  S. 

BiUingham  (298).  Saturday  after  Sept.  15,  for  horned  cat- 
tle, sheep,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.     T,  S. 

Ellesdon  (305).  Aug.  26,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth.     T. 

Haltwistle  (314).  May  14,  Nov.  22,  for  horned  cattle, 
chiefly,  few  horses  or  sheep,  linen,  woollen,  and 
Scotch  cloth.     Tjk 

Harhoille,  near  Rofhbury.  Sept.  19,  for  horned  cattle, 
greiit  quantities  of  linen  and  woollen,  and  Scotch 
cloth.     T.  # 

Hexham  (283).  Aug.  5,  Nov.  8,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  pedlary,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  of  all  sorts.  T. 

Morpeth*  (292).  Wednes.  Thurs.  and  Friday  se'nnight 
before  Whitsun.  (Wed.  for  homed  cattle,  Thurs.  for 
sheep,  Friday  for  horses,  Sec.)  Wed.  before  July  2*^, 
for  a  few  horned  cattle,  a  very  small  fair.     W, 

Newcastle**  (276).  Aug.  12,  nine  days,  Oct.  29?  nine 
days,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs ;  the  first 
three  days,  cloth,  woollen,  and  various  other  goods 
to  the  end.     Nov.  22,  town  fair.     T.  S. 

North  Shields.  Last  Friday  in  April,  first  Friday  in  Nov., 
for  cattle  and  all  other  goods. 

Ovingham.     April  26,  for  swine,  fat  and  lean.     Oct.  26. 

Rothbury  (304).     Friday  in  Easter  vjeeVj^V^YoX.  "^wx^jc^^ 


S-S  SEW  LIST  CNMtiBe- 

r.  1 ,  bocDcd  aille,  linen  anil 


awn  yWy,  wMr  FaUaK.     Julr  l»,  for  bogs.  ItDen  kA 

n  dMh.     Sept.  77>  fot  bUcfc  cstue  and  iliiee{i 

L    Wbitwn    £t«,   fntr  hanijed  cattle,  hone^ 

and  tbeqit     Jalr  4,  for  hng^  Hdcb  and  wooUen  doth 

nun  Sootttnd, 

Slimfirdkam.  Second Tbnrvin  ApnlgAog.  I5,irBTliuni, 
if  not,  Tlnm.  after,  tor  honied  caOtk  and  swine. 

T^mammtA*     Trnt  Ttieaday  in  Jul;. 

WmhMrtk,  new  Abueict.  St.  Mni,  April  25,  if  (d 
Thun.,  if  not,  Tbun.  heSore,  for  b^t^  slioes,  sum 
pedlaiT,  linen  and  woollen  dodi.  Old  Michaeltnri 
if  on  Thnrs.,  if  n«,  Tliurs.  bdore ;  Nw,  30,  fa 
borned  cattle,  dioe>^  iuts,  and  pedlars'  goods.      Tlu 

U'tdrnvad-bank,  near  Wooln.  \S'hit  Tii<.-sday,  for  bind 
(sttic,  sheep,  borws.  and  mercantile  gouds. 

H'hiu'uighaiH.  Aug.  24,  for  black  cattle,  horses,  and  mer* 
untile  goods. 

WooUt  {S^S).  Maj  *,  Oct.  17,  for  cattle,  hoKea,  sheep 

I  and  mercantile  goods.     Tk. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.** 
I  I^Sendj  Eight  Members.] 

.Bi«gAaBi{JC+).     Feb.  9,  10.  11=  12,  for  horses  of  the  stroa 
tind.      First  Thursday  in  M07,  for  a  show  of  hone 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ;  Whit  Thursdqr 
May  31.  Nov.  8^9,  chiefly  foals  and  hogs.  Th." 
9^tJi  (151).     Holr  Tfaursdav,  for  cattle  and  horses.     OeC 
20,  for  sheep  and  swine.     W. 
Hanholm.     Ang.  1 9,  for  catile  and  intri:handise. 
Sdwiniloiie.     Oct.  2J),  for  cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 
Gringeley,   near   Gainsborough.     Dec.   12,  for  cattle,  ad 

merchandise,  pardcularly  boots  and  shoes. 
Letilon,  near  yolliugham.     VieA.  in  Whitsun  wedc,  Udf 
tinmas,  Nov.  1 1,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  end  hog& 

PManifidd  (ISfl).  First  Thurs.  in  April.  Joly  10,  for  honrt 
I  cattle  and  hogs,     This  is  lately  set  up,  and  is  ci  " 

[  a  meeting,  having  no  charter  for  a  fair  on  that 

Second  Thursday  in  Ocl.,  for  horses  and  cheese. 
IHtmi/iam.     Sept.  12,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  swine, 
raerehandlse. 
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Newark**  (121).  Friday  in  Midlent,  May  14/  Whit 
Tuesday,  Aug.  2,  and  every  other  Wednesday,  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  Nov.  1,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  Monday  before  Dec^ 
11,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.     JV. 

Nottingham**  (124).  Friday  after  January  13,  March  7 
and  8,  Thursday  before  Easter,  horses  and  homed 
cattle.  Oct.  2,  3,  4,  ditto,  a  great  fair  for  cheesei 
and  all  sorts  of  goods.     W,  F.  S. 

Ollerlon  (137).  May  1,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlary.  Sept* 
27,  hops. 

Retford**  (1^0),     March  23,  Oct.  2,  horses  and  beasts.   S. 

Southwell  (129).  Whit  Monday,  for  horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  merchandise.     S, 

Tuxford  (134).  May  12,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  millinery, 
Sept.  25, 2^,  hogs.     M, 

tVarksop  (143).  March  31,  a  few  cattle.  Oct.  14,  for 
cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary.     fV. 

War  sop  (144).  Monday  before  Whit  Monday,  Nov.  11,  tot 
cattle  and  horses. 

OXFORDSHIRE*** 

[Sends  Nine  Members.] 

Bamplon  (70).  March  26,  and  August  26,  for  horses  and 
toys.     W. 

Banbury*  (73).  Thursday  after  Jan.  18,  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep.  First  Thurs.  in  Lent,  ditto,  and  fish.  Second 
Thurs.  before  Easter,  cattle  and  sheep.  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Thurs.  and  Friday  in  Trinity  week.  Aug.  IS* 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  Thursday  after  Old  Mi- 
chaelmas, hogs  and  cheese,  and  hiring  servants.  Oct* 
30,  second  Thursday  before  Christmas,  cheese,  hop$» 
and  cattle.     Th, 

Bicester  (55).  Friday  in  Easter  week,  Whit  Monday,  first 
Friday  in  June,  Aug.  5,  Dec.  17>  for  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  pigs,  wool,  toys,  ikc.  Friday  after  old  St» 
Michael,  Oct.  1 0,  for  hiring  servants.     F, 

Bmford.     Last  Saturday  in  April. 

Burford  (73).  Last  Saturday  in  April,  cattle  and  she^* 
July  5,  for  horses,  sheep,  cows,  and  small  ware. 
Sept.  25,  for  cheese  and  toys.  S. 

^harlburt/  ((>9)-  Jiin»  1,  second  FrLd.iiiLe;Tvl,%fcwyD^Y^^v^ 


S6  OWEX^  NEW  UST  [QxfordA. 

alber  Mjj  I^  rxccpC  it  faDs  on  a  FiidaT,  and  then 
tke  Fnd&T  faOmring,  for  ctttle  of  all  lands.  Oct 
lOL  fcr  c^x€X  and  atde  of  all  kinds.  F. 
Ci^"rw7ir-X«ritoi  (T4).  Marrli  7t  Maj  6,  last  Fridaj  in  Mar, 
Jaiy  1 5.  sift-  4^  Oct-  5,  statute.  Nor.  8,  last  Friday 
13  Xonr .  foe  haseSy  coirs,  dieep,  lambs,  leather,  and 

ctesse.    nr, 

Dtida^^sss  i7*y^  Ang.  10.  for  horses  and  cows.  Saturdaj 
anc  Oli  Sc.  \|jcha.cl,  Oct.  10,  statute  fair.  Kot. 
^*  for  hcneSf  cxnrs.  and  swine.    ^V. 

D9evki;d€r  ^49)-     £a<ter  Tuesdav,  for  pleasure. 

Htfth  'So^  March  7r  dueflj  hcKses.  HqIt  Thursday,  for 
!»i;ie«^  oalr.  Thorsdar  after  Trinitr  Sundar,  for 
herses.  &c.  Thursdar  se*nnight  befoie  Oct.  10,  for 
cfceese.     W.  F.  and  5. 

BtiOi^-.Vc?rttf«.  Secccd  TuesdaT  after  Mar  12,  Nov.  28, 
fbr  horses  and  cows. 

y^tLiicd  (40).  Mcndar  after  St-  Luke,  October  1 8,  Tues- 
dxT  se'cnivht  after  Whitsuntide,  small  fairs,  chiefy 
toys,  &c. 

OxFOKn**  (54).  May  3,  Monday  after  St.  Giles,  Sept  1, 
asd  Thursday  before  New  Michaelmas,  for  toys  and 
small  ware.     IF.  S. 

Shjlem-Cinrck  (-*J^     July  10,  horses. 

Tkamt  {4o)-  Ea5ter  Tuesday,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Old 
Miehaelsui5,  Oct.  10,  for  horses  and  fat  hogs,  and 
for  hiring  senrants.  New  fairs,  Tues.  before  AVhit 
Sun.,  and  first  Tu€§.  in  .Aug.  for  cattle  and  wooL  T. 

WailtHghm  (4/>).  April  5,  and  Saturday  before  Oct.  10, 
cattle  and  hiring  servants.     S. 

Wkeaify  (4S).     Sept.  29,  cattle,  and  hiring  servants. 

Wiimey  (66).  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  for  cattle  of  all 
sorts-  Thursday  after  July  9>  Aug.  24,  Thursday 
following  the  Sunday  after  Sept.  8,  Thursday  befbie 
Oct.  10,  and  Thursday  after  Dec.  1,  for  ditto,  and 
cheese.     Th. 

Woodcoi,  near  Htftley  (45).  August  2,  and  Monday  after 
Nov.  11,  sheep,  &c. 

Woodstock*  {6S),     Feb.  6,  April  5,  cheese,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week,  for  pleasure,  hardware, 

horses,  &c.     Aug.  2,  cherries,  &c.     Oct.  2,  a  grea( 

fair  for  cheese.    TwesAax  ^xcl'^qs. \,  ^s^xL^^^^ee^, 
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and  cheese.  Dec.  17»  fat  hogs  and  other  cattle. 
Tuesday  after  Candlemas  day,  a  very  large  market 
for  cattle.     T, 

PEMBROKESHIRE.^ 

[^Sends  Three  Members.] 

C ami-ass,     Feb.  13,  Nov.  12,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
Eglwyswrw.     Ascension  day,  first  Monday  after  Nov.  22, 

for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
Haverfordwest*   (26*6*  by  Bristol,  251  by  Gloucester  and 

Abergavenny).     Old  Lady  day,  April  14,  May  12^ 

Ascension  day,  O.  S.  June  12,  July  1 8,  Sept.  4-,  Sept. 

24,  October  1 8,  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.     T,  S. 
Kilgarran  (238).     Aug.  21,  Nov.  12,    for  cattle,  horses, 

and  pedlary ;  a  large  fair.     TV, 
Lawaden,     May  29,  Nov.  22,  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
Maenclochog,     May  02,  for  sheep,  a  few  cattle,  &c. 
Mathry.     Oct.  10,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 
Narherth  (*255),     March  24,  June  4,  July  5,  Sept.  26*,  Oct. 

26,  Dec.  11,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.     W, 
Newport  (250).     June  27^  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.     S, 
Pembroke*  (250).     April  12,  May  14,  Trinity  Monday, 

July  10,  Sept.  25,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  cloth.    6\ 
Tenhy  (244).     Whit  Tuesday,  May  14,  July  20,  Oct.  2, 

Dec.  4,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.    W,  S, 
Wiston  (235).     Nov.  8,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.     S, 

RADNORSHIRE.* 

[^Sends  Two  Members.] 

Howey,  Saturday  before  Feb.  13,  Saturday  before  May  12, 
Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday,  and  Saturday  before 
Nov.  12,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses. 

Knighton  (158).  Saturday  after  the  first  Monday  in  March, 
Thursday  before  Easter,  May  17^  Aug.  8,  Oct.  2, 
last  Thursday  in  Oct.,  Thursday  before  Nov.  12, 
sheep,  homed  cattle,  and  horses.     Tk, 

New  Radnor,  First  Tuesday  after  Trinity,  Aug.  14,  Oct.  2,5. 

Pain's  Castle,  May  12,  Sept.  22,  Dec.  15,  for  sheep,  homed 
cattle,  and  horses. 

jPen-y-Pont,  or  Bridgend  (l68).  May  12,  Sept.  11,  Oct. 
26j  for  sheep  and  homed  cattle. 
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PftM^  {ISiy.      Hax  9.  June  20,  Dec  11,  fbr  sLeepy 

boraed  csltle,  and  bores.     S. 
Runnn*   (159)-     Tuesdar   before   HoIt  Tbioadsr.  fnS 

Tuesday  Biter  Trinttv,  Aug.  14,  Oft.  9S,  for  deep. 

Oct.  39,  abeep.  honied  ottle,  and  horses.     S. 
RA«ya^br<188).     Aug.  6,  and  ST.  Sept.  ^6.  tbe6mWed. 

•ftet  Oct.   10,  Dec  3,  c4)iiiiDanIr  called  Dcen  Fair, 

br  dicrp,  lionired  tattle,  and  bones.     If. 

RITLA.VDSHIRE." 

[Sendi  Two  Membets.] 
fUtiam  (96).     Murrh  15,  for  homed  cattle   snd  abeep. 
Smnd  Soiurdav  in  ApriJ,  cattle.    May  9,  ditto,  and 
a  Aavr  of  daae-hones.    Saturday  in  WltitsuD  wee^ 
Satunkj  aflerOct.  10,  Sot.  19,  Dee.  15,  cattle  anil 
Aetjt.     Sept.  8,  9,  for  ditio  and  swine.     S. 
CppntjAflai  (89).     Matvb  7.  JuIt  7,  for  hones,  bomal 
^^B^  rattle,  and  coatk  linen  doth.    IT. 

^M  SHROPSHIRE.**" 

r 

^    Ibftfnl 


[^.Sends  Twelve  Members.] 
I«»  (157).     Fint  Monday  in  March,  Hay  33,  I 
SJoDdsT  in  June,  for  bomcd  cattle,  .sbeeji,  and  smas. 


■t  tbepraper 

BatH^tid-     Aug.  3,  for  botncd  rattle  and  sheep. 

Bitiap-t  cattle  <IG0>.  Friday  before  Feb.  IS,  FrAx; 
before  Mari^h  15,  fiist  Friday  after  May  day,  July 
5,  Sept.  J),  Nov,  13,  for  stieep,  homed  cattle,  aij 
horses.  The  day  jveceding  the  l>ist  three  fairs  a  fot 
tbeep  and  pigs.    f. 

■fti^qwufA*"  (139).    Thur^y  before  Shrove-tidc,  hoTTtfd 
cattle^  h(T*es,  sheep,  hops,  cheese,  wick,  yam,  linai 
and  «-c<dIen  cloth.      May  1,  June  30,  ditto, 
sh«cp'j  wool,  omisiderable.    Aug.  3,  ditto,  and  liuni 
wool      Oct.  29,  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
butter,  and  cheese.     Dec  15.     S. 

Bmteley,ne»rCoMToot-dei/e(}i6).    Last  Tuesd.  in  . 
On.  29.    »'. 

Ctnimr^  Martimer  (137).     April  21,  June  1 1,  Ocl.87, 
bomed  csttte,  shfep,  and  pigs.     Tk. 

Cham  (96  m.  fttnn  SkrrtirtfMry).     Whit  Mond^,  Nov. 
tor  sheep,  ^lonMi  ca.X'^,  «ii&.^utir^. 
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EUesmere  (176).  First  Tuesday  after  Feb.  2,  third  Tuesday 
in  April,  Whit  Tuesday.  August  26,  Nov.  14,  for 
horses,  sheep,  and  horned  cattle.     T. 

Hales  Owen  (125).  Easter  Monday,  for  horses,  toys,  &c. 
Whit  Monday,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese.    Af . 

Hodneit  (135).     May  15,  and  Oct.  20,  inconsiderable  fairs. 

Uanymymch  (5  m.  from  Oswestry).  March  12,  May  29i 
Sept.  24,  for  sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  horses. 

Ludlow**  (142).  Monday  before  Feb.  13,  and  Tuesday 
before  Easter,  Wednesday  in  Wiiitsun  week,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  pigs. 
August  21,  Sept.  28,  Dec.  6,  ditto,  hops,  and  fat 
hogs.     M. 

Madeley.    Last  Tues.  in  Jan.,  May  2,9,  second  Tues.  in  06t. 

Market  Drayton  (l60).  Wed.  before  Palm  Sunday,  Wed. 
before  June  22,  Sept.  19*  Oct.  24,  for  homed  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  hempen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  pigs.  W» 

Newport  (140).  First  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday,  May  28,  July  27,  for  homed  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  Sept.  25,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Dec. 
10,  ditto,  and  fat  cattle.  When  the  10th  happens 
on  a  Sunday,  it  is  kept  on  Saturday,  the  9th. 

Oldbuty,     June  6,  Oct.  3. 

Oswestry  (180).  Third  Wednesday  in  Jan.,  March  15,  for 
horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  home-made  linen 
cloth,  &c.  Great  Fair,  May  1 2,  ditto  and  pedlary, 
particularly  oxen.  Wednesday  before  June  24,  ditto. 
August  15,  ditto.  Wednesday  before  Michaelmas 
day,  ditto.     Dec.  10,  ditto,  firkin-butter.    fV. 

Pmvderhatch.   Sept.  27,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep* 

Muiton,     July  5,  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

St,  Kenelrns.     July  28,  for  cheese. 

Shiffnai  (143).  First  Monday  in  April,  Aug.  5,  for  honied 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  Nov.  22,  for  ditto 
and  hops.     F» 

Shrewsbury**  (156).  Feb.  28,  homed  cattle,  horses, 
&c ;  if  February  28  happens  on  a  Sunday,  then  the 
day  before.  Saturday  after  March  15,  Wednesday 
after  Easter  week,  Wednesday  before  Whit  Sunday, 
for  horned  cattle,  considerable ;  horses,  sheep,  cheese, 
and  linen  cloth.  July  3,  August  12,  homed  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  cheese,  linen,  ^Viee^,  ^\A\»ss!^%^^^^ 
Oat.  2,  Dec.  12,  horned  cftUie,  Votsea,  >^^^»  ^^% 
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mad  Haen  :  and  tlie  settmd  Tuesdit 

• 

Wr^fae^dar  in  ctctt  ocmfh.     IT.  /\.  ,5. 
Ssrriiifr-^.'ii.":/.     !5<i*.     Marrli  S.   Mjt  14,  SepC  25,  for 
buT^f  f  ^tii^  faccsss.  azui  sheep.     Tk. 

Aus-  5.  boTDed  cattle,  honeSf  and  sheep.' 

Mazcb  rO,  June  ^,  Sept.  29,  Nor.  17,  for 

kcraed  cattje.  korses,  sheep,  and  swine.      Th. 

Wrm  f  1T5>.     Mar:^  1.  Mar  6,  Hoir  Thorsdar,  for  horned 

cKijf.  kcnesL  afriecp.  Ihien.  and  flax-seed.    June  £9) 

Nc9T.  i;£,  for  hcmed  cattle,  horses,  linen,  doth,  ings, 

irnfaci-**    \^>\.     Mazch  12,  Mar  12,  cattle,  horses,  and 
f&ee^w     JsIt  5,  sheep.     Oct.  17.    Dec  4,  homed 
if.  hc'nes  sheep,  fi^  and  swine.     3/. 
Aiuf.  3,  £or  sheep,  honied  cattle,  and  horses. 
WliidtmrKk  (Itil  .    Sefand  Fnd^y  in  April,  Whit  Mondaj, 
Orsoht:r  2».  lor  sheep,  hcrzed  cattle,  horses,  swine^ 
re:  asd  beiJipcai  diith,  and  some  woollen.     F. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.**** 

^Seids  Fifteen  Members.] 

A^h^iU.  Las:  M«a.  ia  Feb.,  thinl  Mon.  in  Oct.,.  for  cattle. 
j|jci£u   .  1 4«>  -      Esjter  Wedne<dar,  first  Wednesdav  after 

SeTC-  12-  fcr  ciitie  of  all  sorts,  and  pedlary. 
Jir*-^^^     \S<'\      TehL  S.   March   25,   for  cattle,    sheep, 

cte^*je-  ani  tcTMw     F. 

^ 

SK^tTf?!.     Se^j-  21,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  colts. 

£^£*Kirom£i~     Mil  25- 

Bmf4ier-n~€*i.     Mar  12,  ler  cattle  of  all  smts. 

&iiW2r7.     Jan.  IS,  JuIt  IS,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese. 

Bath* *  { l(^^.     FA.  5,  June  29,  for  cattle.    JF.  S. 

BvffTsr.    y^  nit  Mondar,  all  scrts  of  cattle.    Whit  Tuesdar, 

clodi  asd  horses.     \Vliit  Wednesdav,  sheep.     WTiit 

TThursd^j,  hordes. 
Bisiop's  IjfiHeani,     March  £o,  for  bullocks,  horses,  and 

siieep.     Sept.  S.  for  all  sorts  of  tors. 
Bhgd/m  (5  m.  fraen  Tammitm),     Last  Friday  in  Aug.,  for 

bullocks,  horses,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  tors. 

BrmHm  (110).     April  23,  Sept.  1 9,  for  cattle.     S. 

i?/iy!fnwiler**(\39>  SeoDPiAT\mT%.m\jwiV^x««.9.4,Oct. 
2,3,  Dec-2i,fwcaAti^«n!^^i!^«sttb^^^anAi^   T,%« 
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Bristol**  (Hf)).     March  1,  Sept.  1,  last  ten  days  each, 

for  most  sorts  of  goods.     A  market  for  cattle  every 

Thursday.     W.  F.  S. 
Broadway,     Sept.  14,  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Bromfield,     Nov.  13,  for  cattle,  hats,  and  pewter  goods. 
Buekland.     Oct.  10,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 
Buckland  St.  Mary  (13,9).     Sept.  21  and  22,  for  horses  the 

first  day,  and  bullocks  the  second. 
Bumham.     Trinity  Monday,  cattle,  horses,  and  aheep. 
Castle^Cary  (ll6*).     Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday,  May  1, 

Whit  Tuesday,  for  bullocks  and  sheep.     T. 
Chard  (140).     The  first  Wed.  in  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.,  for 

cattle  of  all  sorts,  and  pedlary.     M. 
Cheddar  (128).  May  4,  Oct.  29,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Chisselborotigh.  Last  Thursday  in  Oct.,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts^ 

cheese,  hops,  and  pigs. 
CocJc'Hill.     Jan.  8,  for  cattle  of  all  sorts. 
Comb  St,  Nicholas.     June  18,  Wednes.  after  Dec.  11,  for 

bullocks,  horses,  and  sheep. 
Cofigershury  (12  m.  from  Bristol).     Sept.   14,  cattle  and 

horses. 
Crervkerne  (132).     September  4,  for  horses,  bullocks,  linen- 

drapery,  cheese,  and  toys.     S. 
Crowcamb.     First  Friday  in  May,  Monday  after  August  1, 

Oct.  28,  for  cattle  and  drapery.     2^ 
Curnj'Revel  {ISO).     Monday  after  Lammas,  Aug.  5,  for 

cattle  and  sheep. 
Dulverton  (l6'6*).     July  10,  Nov.  8,  for  cattle.    S. 
"Dundry,  near  Bristol.     September  12,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 

hogs. 
Dunster  (16*0).     Whit  Monday,  for  pedlars.     F. 
East- Brent.     Aug.  26,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
Freskf'ord.     Sept.  6,  for  cheese. 

Frome*  (104).  Feb.  24,  when  on  a  Saturday,  kept  the  Mon- 
day following.   July  22,  for  cattle  and  cheese.  Sept. 

14,  cheese.     Nov.  25,  cattle  and  cheese.     W,  S. 
Glastonbury  (136').     Sept.  19.     This  is  usually  called  Tor 

fair,  for  horses  and  fat  cattle.     Oct.  11.     T. 
Hinton  St.  George.     April  23. 
HoiUorvay.     May  14,  for  cattle. 
HuntspiU  (146).   •  June  29,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Ilminster  (134).     Last  Wednesday  m  Kw^'&X.^  isst\kss«es 
bullocks,  pigs,  sheep^  cheese,  &e.     S* 
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Ikkeiter  (1^3).  Monday  before  Palm  Sunday^  Jd^  9^ 
Aug.  2,  all  sorts  of  cattle.     W. 

Keynsham  (113).  March  24^  April  26^  Aug.  15,  cattle  and 
cheese.  Th, 

Kilmtngion  (102).     Monday  after  Aug.  24. 

KingS'Brumpion,  May  26,  Thurs.  se'nnight  after  Oct  Ift 
for  cattle. 

Langeridge,     Aug.  2,  for  cattle. 

Langport  (128).  Monday  before  Sept.,  for  fat  cattle.  Seeond 
Wednesday  in  Aug.,  last  Monday  but  one  in  S&pt^ 
for  fat  cattle,  and  sucking  colts.  Last  Monday  in 
Nov.,  for  fat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.     S. 

Lansdotvn,     Aug.  10,  cattle,  cheese,  and  toys. 

Ltdford-Green  (118).  Holy  Thursday,  Aug.  12,  for  all  sorts 
of  cattle. 

Limpsham,     April  25,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

Mark.  Tuesday  before  Whit  Sunday,  Monday  before  Aug. 
20,  Sept.  1 5,  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Marlock.    Aug.  21,  for  hogs  and  pedlars'  ware. 

MelU.  Monday  after  Trinity  Monday,  for  all  sorts  of  cat- 
tle, cheese,  and  toys.     Sept.  29. 

Midsummer  Norton.     April  25. 

Milbourne  Port  (114).  June  5,  Oct.  28,  for  a  few  cattle 
and  toys. 

Milverton.{l52),  Easter  Tues.,July25,  Oct.  10,  for  cattle.  F. 

Minehead  (l62).  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  for  ped* 
lars'  ware.      TV. 

Montacute  (1^6).     May  13,  for  leather,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

MoorUnch.     Aug.  20,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

North  Curry  (139)-  First  Tuesday  in  Sept.,  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  toys.     jT. 

North  Pethcrton  (141).  May  1,  for  shoes  and  toys.  Mon- 
day before  Nov.  IS.     T. 

Nunny  (107).     Nov.  11,  for  cattle. 

Otterfbrd,  near  JVelluigton,  Last  Wed.  in  Nov.,  for  bullocks, 
horses,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  linen  and  woollen. 

Pensford  (116').  May  6,  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Nov.  8,  for  sheep  and  horses.     T. 

Philip* s  Norton  (104).  March  21,  for  cattle  and  cloth. 
March  27,  for  cloth.  May  1,  a  great  fair  for  doth, 
&c.     Aug.  29.     Th. 

Forlock  (168).  Thursday  before  May  12,  Thursday  bef<«£ 
Oct,  10,  TVixwraday  VjeCot^  Nov.  12,  for  cattle,    Th. 
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Portbury.     Whit  Monday,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Priddy.     Aug.  21,  22,  for  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep. 

Queen  Camel.     June  1,  Oct.  25,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

RedUnch.     June  29,  for  oxen  and  sheep. 

Road  (103).     Monday  after  Aug.  29,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 

Rusktoji,     Whit  Monday,  for  bullocks  and  toys. 

Saint  Decumans,     Aug.  24,  Sept.  l6,  for  cattle  and  all  sorts 

of  goods. 
Skepton  MaUeil  (115).     Friday  in  Whitsun  week,  Aug.  8, 

for  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  cheese.     F. 
Snomdon.     Thursday  in  Whitsun  week. 
Somerlon  (126).     Last  Monday  in  Jan.,  Palm  Tuesday, 

Tuesday  three  weeks  after  ditto,  Tuesday  six  weeks 

after  ditto,  Tuesday  nine  weeks  after  ditto,  Nov.  8, 

all  sorts  of  cattle.     T. 
JS(mlh  Brent.     Second  Monday  in  July  and  Oct.,  for  cattk^ 

horses,  and  sheep. 
JSouth  Peiherton  (129).     July  6,  for  cattle,  lambs,  &c.    Z*. 
Stanford.     June  11,  Sept.  28,  for  horses,  bullocks^  sheep^ 

lambs,  and  wool. 
Stavordale.     Aug.  5,  for  bullocks  and  hogs« 
St(ford.     June  11,  Sept.  28. 
Slogiirsey.     Sept.  12,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Stoke  Gomer  (152).    April  25,  Aug.  1,  bullocks  and  ^eep. 
JStoke  under  Hampden.   May  6,  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Stowey  (147).     Sept.  7^  for  cattle  and  toys.     T. 
Skcklebridge.     Friday  before  Holy  Thursday,  Wednesday 

after  Oct.  10,  for  cattle. 
Taunton**  (145).  June  17,  for  bullocks  and  horses.    July  7, 

three  days,  the  first  day  bullocks  and  horses ;  ped- 
lary and  confectionary  the  rest.     If  July  7  falls  on  a 

Saturday,  kept  on  Monday.     W.  S. 
Ubley.     Oct.  4,  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  cheese. 
Walchet  (155).     Sept.  17,  for  cattle,  &c.     S. 
Wedinore.    Aug.  5,  for  cattle  and  sheep,  last  Monday  in 

September. 
Wellington  ( 1 52 ) .   Thursday  before  Easter,  Thursday  before 

Whit  Sunday,  for  cattle.  Th. 
Welhrv.  May  20,  Oct.  1 7,  for  cattle. 
Well8*»  (1 20).     Jan.  14,  May  SO,  July  5,  Oct.  21  aad  2S, 

Not.  17  and  30,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs.   W.  IS* 
.  Westoa. Zealand.    Se|it.  9»  for  a^il  Bioit^  oi  cdX^Okfe. 
W/iiiedown  (135).  WbitMoo.  TO4T^ieft.^\wlllilw3fca«j^^^ 
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ff^Von.     Trinity  Monday,  for  hardware  and  toys. 
Winsham.     Wednesday  in  Whit  week. 
Wincanton  (112).     Easter  Tuesday,  and  Sept.  29.     W, 
Wiveliscombe  (156*).     Last  Tuesd.  in  Feb.,  ditto  March, 

May  12,  Sept.  25,  for  cattle.     T. 
Woottavinglon,     Oct.  18. 
JVooilefi  Courlneif,     Sept.  1 9i  for  cattle. 
Yarlingion,  near  Balh.  Aug.  26,  lean  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Yeovil  (122).     June  28,  for  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  lamhs, 

hogs,   and   wool.      Nov.    17,   for   hgrses,  bullocks, 

sheep,  and  lambs.     If  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday, 

then  held  on  Monday. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.**** 

^Sends  Sixteen  Members.] 

Abbot's  Bromley  (130).  Tuesday  before  Midlent  Sunday, 
May  22,  Sept.  4,  for  horses  and  homed  cattle.     T, 

Barton- Under  mood.  May  3,  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Nov.  28, 
if  Sunday,  Saturday  before,  for  cows. 

Bentlet/  (157).     Whit  Wednesday  and  July  31.     Tu. 

Breetvood  [130),     Sept.  19*  for  horses  and  cattle.     T. 

Burslem  (158).  Feb.  21-,  April  14,  June  28,  Oct.  IS, 
Dec.  2f),  cattle  and  horses. 

Burton  on  Trent  (124).  Candlemas  day,  April  5,  for 
horned  cattle  and  horses.  Holy  Thursday,  for  homed 
cattle.  July  l6,  of  no  note.  Sept.  1,  Oct.  22,  con- 
siderable for  horses  and  homed  cattle.     Th, 

Cannock  (124).  May  8,  horses  and  pedlary.  Aug.  24, 
Oct.  1 8,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Cheadle  (146).  Jan.  1,  March  25,  Holy  Thursday,  for 
horned  cattle.  Aug.  21,  Oct.  18,  for  horses  and 
horned  cattle.     F. 

Ecchshall  {i^S).  Thursday  before  Midlent.  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  l6,  first  Friday  in  Nov.,  for  cattle,  sheep, 
and  saddle-horses.     F. 

Fazely,  near  Tamworih  (116).  Second  Monday  in  Jan.  and 
Feb.,  March  2 1 ,  cattle.  Last  Monday  in  June,  for 
wool,  &c.  Monday  after  Oct.  10,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Nov.  1 8,  second  Monday  in  December. 

GnosalL     A  fay  8,  Sept.  24. 

Haywood  Heath  (131).     Nov.  1 7,  pedlary  and  sheep. 
Holif'Cross  (121).     Second  Wednesday  in  April  and  Sept., 
cheese^  linen  dol\i,  «iv\  caX\i<&, 
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Lmne  End.    Feb.  14,  May  29,  July  23*,  Nov.  1. 

Leek  (155).  Feb.  7»  Easter  Wednesday,  May  18,  Whit 
Wednesday,  July  3,  28,  Wednesday  after  Oct.  10, 
cattle  of  all  sorts,  and  pedlars'  ware,  Wednesday  be- 
fore Old  Candlemas,  Nov.  13,  cattle  and  pedlars' 
ware.  Cheese  fairs  second  Monday  in  March,  third 
ditto,  Sept.  and  Nov.     W. 

Lichfield**  (119).  Jan.  10,  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Ash 
Wednesday,  for  cattle,  sheep,  bacon,  cheese,  and 
iron.  May  12,  for  sheep  and  other  cattle.  First 
Thursday  in  Nov.,  for  geese  and  cheese.     T.  F, 

Longnor  (l6l).  Second  Tuesday  in  Feb.,  Easter  Tuesday, 
May  4,  17j  Whit  Tuesday,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Aug.  5,  for  lambs,  cattle,  and  pedlary.  First  Tues* 
day  in  Oct.  cattle  and  pedlary.  Nov.  12,  sheep, 
cattle,  and  pedlary.     T. 

Newcastle  under  Line**  (150).  Shrove  Monday,  Easter 
Monday,  Whit  Monday,  Monday  before  July  15, 
Monday  after  Sept.  11,  Nov.  6,  cattle.     M. 

Pattingham.  An  annual  meeting  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
April,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. 

Penkridge  (129).  April  30,  cattle.  First  Monday  in  Sept.^ 
for  saddle-horses  and  colts.    Oct.  1 0.     T, 

Rudgeley  (127).  April  15,  June  4,  5,  6,  7,  Oct.  21,  for 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.     T, 

Sandon  { 137).     Nov.  14. 

Stafford**  (142).      Tuesday    before    Shrove    Tuesday, 

April  3,  May  7,   14,  horses  and  cattle.     Saturday 

before  St.  Peter,  June  29,  wool.     Sept.  l6,  17,  and 

1 8,  cattle  and  horses*     Oct.  2,  colts.     Dec.  4,  cattle 

,  and  swine.     S. 

Stone  (141).  Shrove  Tuesday,  Tuesday  after  Midlent, 
Whit  Tuesday,  Aug.  5,  Sept.  30,  for  cattle.     T. 

Tamworlh**  (117).  Last  Monday  in  Jan.,  May  4,  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  July  26',  for  rattle  and  w^ool.  Oct.  24, 
for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  First  Monday  in  Sept.,  and 
Monday  before  St.  Paul's  day  in  January.     2\ 

Tean  (144).     April  10,  Nov.  12,  pedlary. 

Tutburi/  (128).  Feb.  14,  Aug.  15,  Dec.  1,  some  few  horned 
cattle.     T. 

Uitoxeter  (137).  Tuesday  before  Old  Candlemas,  and 
Thursday  in  Easter  week.  May  6,  June  3,  July  4, 
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Si,  for  honied  cattle  and  sheep.  Sept.  1,  19^  Ncf* 
11,  27,  for  Uack  colts  and  homed  cattle.     W. 

JVaUall  (117).  Feh.  24,,  Whit  Tuesday,  for  horses  and 
horn^  cattle.  Tuesday  hefore  Old  Michaelmas 
day,  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  and  onions. 

Wednesbury  (125).     May  6  and  Aug.  4,  pedlary.     jF. 

Wolverhampton**  (124).     July  10,  all  sorts  of  goodfl*     W» 

YoxaU,  near  Abbots  Bromley.     Feb.  12,  Oct.  19* 


County  of  SUFFOLK.- 

[[Sends  Eleven  Members.] 

Acton,    July  6. 

Aldborottgh  (94).     March  1,  May  3,  for  toys.     W,  S. 

Aldringham.     Oct.  11,  Dec.  11. 

Barrow,     May  1. 

Becclei  (109).     Whit  Monday,  June  29,  Oct.  2,  for  horses 

and  petty  chapmen.     S. 
BergkoU  {East).    Jidy  22,  toys. 
Bildeston  {QS).      Ash  Wednesday,    Holy   Thursday,  for 

wearing  apparel  and  toys.     W. 
Blylkborougk  (99).     April  5,  for  toys. 
Botesdale  (86).     Holy  Thursday,  for  cattle  and  toys.    Tk. 
Boxford.     Easter  Monday,  Dec.  21,  toys. 
Boxtead.    Whit  Monday,  for  cattle. 
Brandon  (78).     Feb.  14,  June  11,  and  Nov.  11,  for  cattle, 

toys,  &c. 
Bricel.    July  5,  for  butter,  sheep,  and  toys. 
Bungay  (107).     May  14,  for  horses  and  lean  cattle.     Sept. 

25,  for  hogs  and  petty  chapmen.     Tk. 
Bures.     Holy  Thursday,  for  toys. 
Bury  Si.  Edmond's**  (71).     Easter  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  for 

three  weeks  or  longer,  for  millineiy  goods,  butter  and 

cheese.     Dec.  1,  for  cattle.     JV,  S. 
Cavendish,     June  11,  cattle. 

Clare  (56).     Easter  Tuesday,  July  26,  for  toys.     F. 
Cornard.     First  Monday  in  Oct. 
Cooling,     July  31,  for  lambs,   other  cattle,   and  pedlarr. 

Oct.  1 6',  for  sheep  chiefly,  other  cattle,  and  pedlary. 
Coddenhajn,     Oct.  2. 

Debenham  (83).     June  24,  for  braziers  and  toys.     F, 
Dunwich  ClOO).     St.  James's,  July  25,  for  toys.     &. 
Earl's  Soham.     Aug.  4,  for  lambs. 
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JEimset.     Whit  Tuesday,  for  toys. 
Eye*  (90).     Whit  Monday,  for  cattle  and  toys.    S. 
Felsham,     Aug.  1 6,  for  sheep,  lambs,  and  toys. 
Finningkam.     Sept.  4,  for  toys  and  lean  cattle. 
Framlingham  (88).     Whit  Monday,  Oct.  11,  cattle,  sheepi 

and  doths.     S. 
Framsden,     Holy  Thursday,  for  cattle. 
Glemsford,     June  24,  for  toys. 
GorlesUme  (122).     June  8. 
Great  Thurlow.     Oct.  10,  for  sheep  and  toys. 
Hacheston.    Nov.  1 2,  for  boots,  shoes,  upholstery,  and  joiners. 
Hadleigh  (65).     Whit  Monday,  for  toys.      Oct.   10,  for 

butter,  cheese,  and  toys.     M. 
Halesfvorth  (101).     Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Tuesday,  Oct. 

29,  for  Scotch  beasts.     T. 
HarfesL     April  23,  cattle  and  toys. 
Hartford,     March  18,  Aug.  22,  cattle. 
Haughley.     Aug.  25,  for  toys. 
Haverhill  (58).     May  12,  Aug.  12,  for  toys.     TV. 
Hinton.     June  29,  for  toys. 
Harringer.     Sept.  4,  for  toys  and  sheep. 
Hoxne.     Dec.  1,  for  chapmen ;  the  cattle  fair  removed  to 

Harleston,  in  Norfolk. 
Hundon.     Holy  Thursday,  for  cattle. 
Ixfvortk,  near  Burt^  (77).      Whit  Monday,  pleasure  and 

toys.     F. 
Ipswich**  (69).     May  4,  18,  lean  cattle,  and  toys.     July 

25,  toys.     Aug.  22,  horses,  lambs.     Sept.  25,  butter 

and  cheese.     fV.  F.  S. 
Keddingtmi.    June  29- 

Kersey  (IO4  m.  from  Ipswich).     Easter  Tuesday,  for  toys. 
Lavefiham  (6*1).    Shrove  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  for  butter  and 

cheese.     T. 
Laxfield.     May  12,  St.  Luke,  Oct.  18,  for  toys. 
Lindsey  (12  J  m.  from  Ipswich),     July  25,  for  toys. 
Lowestoft  (ill 4).     May  12,  St.  Michael,  Oct.  10,  for  petty 

chapmen.     W. 
Market  Weston  (107).     Aug.  15,  a  small  peddling  fair. 
Massingham,  near    Woodbridge.      Aug.  9>  for  lambs  and 

horses. 
MattisJiaw.     Aug.  9^  show  of  horses. 
Melford  Long  (58).     Whit  Tuesday,  pedlary,  Wednesday 

and  Thursday,  cattle  and  sheep.     T. 
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Meitdltshaii  (Sft).     Holv  ThuTsday,  forcaHle.     T. 

Mildenhail  (TO).    Oci.  lo.  lor  wood.     F. 

Monl^»  Elcigh.     Whit  Mondny,  toys. 

Sayland  (if).     Oct.  2,  Tur  horses,  cattle,  and  toys.     F, 

yerdkoM  (74).    Oct.  98.  f.ir  toys.     W. 

Newmarliel  (til).     WTiit  Tuesilay,  Nov,  8,  f«r  bcnscs  and 

Orford  (S2).     Midsummer  rfav,  June  2*,  for  tor*.     M. 
PoUlead.     Wtdiiesdny  afier  June  l6,  lor  loya. 
.SnjmiHnd/inm  (J)0).     Holy  Thurs.,  Sept.  2.1.  for  toys.     Tfc 
S»apc,  or  Duiiniagrturik,  near  Alburwgk  (89).     Aug.  Il| 

for  horses. 
SomerHlmi.     July  ■'11,  fortiivs. 

Soalhwuld  (Iflfi)^     Trinity  Monday,  Aug.  24,  toys.     Tk 
Hlaiilw  (88).     Whit  MnnJsf ,  pcdlarv. 
Stoke,  neur  (Vnrf.     Whit  Mimday. 

Sloke.neaxNai/lantl.  Fel),25,WhitMonday,May IS.fQrtoyi. 
-"■    >mariel  (7a).     July  10,  for  :4iop-goyds  und  toys.    Aug. 
)a,  ior  sheqi  and  cuttle.     Th- 
•dfirttoi.     Sept.  2 1 ,  for  toys. 
Ufind(8(i).    June  11,  for  [oys. 
•udliurt/**  (S*j).     Maruh  12,  July  10,  Sept.  4,  for  toys.    S, 
ThandinUm.     July  .91,  for  sheep  and  toya. 
Thmnile  (81).     June  SO,  Nov.  23,  for  cattle  and  toys. 
WaadMd^e(7T).     April  5,  Oct.  2,  toys.  Oct  21,  cattle,  ff- 
'tMlpil  {wn  Biirii).     Sept.  If),  horses;  If),  cattle  and  toys. 

County  of  SURREY.****    ' 
^Sends  Eleven  Members.] 
Bagxhol  (afi).     July  15. 
Blclchiiifflif  {21).     Jure  22,  Kov.  9,  for  hordes,  hullocl* 

Biid  toys. 
Bookluim  (21 }.     Old  Michnelmas  day^  for  cattlL-,  horses,  Sa. 
Cambem'dl.     Aug.  18,  for  Itiys,  &e. 
■^^-^-•v  (20),     First  Monday  in  Lent,  horses,  cattle,  and 

hops.     May  14,  horses  and  cattle.    Aug.  6,  SeptSS, 

horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.     W. 
Cobkam  (20).     Man.h  17,  Dec  11,  for  horses  and  sheep. 
Cranky.     Whit  Tuti-dav. 
Cnt^dan  ( 1 0).     Oct.  2,  (or  horses,  hullocls.  toys,  and  sheep, 

and  noted  for  walnuts.     Oct.  3,  4,  for  toys.     5. 
'Ung  (24).     'l"\\e  iav  ^^sS'ws  Ks;ra»;\an,  ia.-^ ,  (wt  Iujmc*, 

DuUotka,  aWe^,  ani.  ^S'S.    TK. 
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Dultvich.     Monday  after  Trinity  Monday,  tor  toys,  &c. 
Egham  (18).     Sept.  19« 
Epsom  (14).     Aug.  5,  for  toys. 

.Esher  (16).     Old  Bartholomew  day,  Sept.  4,  for  horses. 
Ewell{\S).     May  12,  Oct.  29,  for  horses,  bullocks,  sheep, 

and  toys.     Th. 
Famham  (38).     Holy  Thursday,  June  24,  horses,  cattle, 

sheep,  hogs.     Nov.  13,  horses  and  cattle.     TIu 
Frotherheaih,     June  l6,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Godalming  (SS),    Feb.  13,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hops. 

July  10,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  store-pigs.     S, 
Guildford**   (30).     May   4,  Nov.  22,  for   horses,   cattle, 

sheep,  and  hogs.     T. 
Ham,  near  Richmond  (11).     May  29^  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Hardwick  Court     Whit  Tuesday. 
Haslemere  (44).      May  12,    Sept.   25,  for  horses,  cattle, 

sheep,  and  hogs.     T, 
Katherine  Hill  (31).     Oct.  2,  for  horses,  household  goods, 

and  apparel. 
Kingston  (lO).     Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  in  Whit 

week,  horses  and  toys.  Aug.  2,  horses.  Aug.  3,  4,  fruit 

and  pedlary.     Nov.  13,  horses,  cattle,  and  toys.     S. 
KnaphilL     Nov.  9>  for  cattle. 
Leatherhead  (19).      Old   Michaelmas   day,   Oct.    10,  for 

horses,  cattle,  &c. 
Limpsfield(9,l).     May  22. 
Lingjield  (25).     May  12,  June  29,  July  15,  Oct.  10,  cattle 

and  pedlary. 
Mitcham  (9).     Aug.  12,  for  toys. 
Mortlake.    July  19^  for  toys,  &c. 
Oakley.     May  22. 
Peckham.     Aug.  21. 
Meigate  *  (21).     Whit  Monday,  for  bullocks  and  horses. 

Dec.  9>  first  Wednesday  in  every  month,  a  market 

for  cattle.     Sept.  14.     T. 
Ripley  (25).     Nov.  11,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  pedlary. 
•SouTHWARK**.     The  fair  which  was  formerlj;  held  here 
*      at  Bartholomew  tide,  has  been  discontinued  for  some 

years  past  by  authority  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Thorpe,  near  Egham.     May  29>  for  pedlary. 
Walton  (18).   Wed.  in  Easter  week,  horses,  cattle,  and  shee^. 
Wanhorougk,  near  Giiildfbrd*    Sept*  4,  fcx  \vot^»>  «dXNSs^> 

and  sheep. 
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Wandtworik  (6).    MondaT,  Tuesday,  and  Wednodsf  a 

Whit  week,  for  horses  and  tovs. 
Woking,  near  Ripi^  (26j.     Whit  Tuesday,  toys.     T. 


County  of  SUSSEX. 

[Sends  Nineteen  Memberjk|] 

Adversean  (43).     Sept.  12,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Alfrisiom.     May  12,  Nov.  30,  for  pedlary. 

Angmering.     July  30,  for  pedlary. 

ArdingUjf,     May  30,  for  pedlary. 

Arunde&  (57).     May  14,  cattle  and  hogs.    Aug.  21,  hog^ 

cattle,  and  sheep.     Sept.  25,  cattle  and  weep.    Dec. 

17,  cattle  and  pedlary.     Second  Tuesday  in  evoy 

month,  for  cattle.     W,  S, 

(47).    June  Z9,  July  21,  for  sheep,  cattle,  ni 

goods  of  all  sorts.     The  last,  a  statute-dlay,  for  hirb^ 

servants. 
Ashursl  (47).     Oct.  l6. 
Balcomhe  (SS).    June  4,  for  pedlary. 
Battle  {5^.    Whit  Monday,  Nov.  22,  for  cattle  and  ped- 

lary.     Second  Tuesday  in  every  month,  cattle.     li 
BeMetf  (57).     Easter  Thursday,  Dec.  26,  far  cattle  and 

pedlary. 
Beding  {5S).     July  21,  for  pedlary. 
Billinghurst  (41).     Whit  Monday,  for  homed  cattle  and 

sheep.     Nov.   8,  for  bullocks,  sheep,  hogs,  horsey 

and  pedlary. 
Bines  Green,     June  12,  for  pedlary. 
Blachhoys  (17  no.  from  Brighton).     Oct.  6,  for  ditto. 
Bodiam,     June  6,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Bclney,     May  17,  Dec  11,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Boreham  Street  (25  ra.  from  Brighton).     Sept.  21. 
Brede.     Easter  Tuesday,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Brightling.       First    Monday    after     Thomas    a    Becket, 

July  7. 
Brighton**  (58).    Holy  Thursday,  Sept.  4,  for  pedlary ;  bat 

daily  for  provisions.     Th. 
Broadwater  (55).     June  22,  Oct.  30,  for  homed  cattle, 

sheep,  and  horses. 
Burfvash.     May  12,  Oct.  4,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Buxttd  (IS  m.  from  Tunbridge.)    July  31,  for  cattle  and 

pedlary. 
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CaUireet  (49).    April  14,  June  27,  cattle  and  pedlaiy* 

Chailey  (42).     June  29,  for  pedlary. 

Ckelwooa.     July  25,  for  pedlary. 

Chichester**  (6*2).     May  4,  Whit  Monday,  August  5, 

horses  and  homed  cattle.     Oct.  10,  homed  cattle. 

Oct.  20,  horses  and  homed  cattle.    Second  Wednes- 
day in  every  month,  cattle,  &c.     W.  S, 
Clayton  (44).    July  5,  Sept.  26,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Crawley  (30).     May  8,  Sept.  9,  for  homed  cattle. 
Crotvborougk,    Apnl  25,  for  horses  and  homed  cattle. 
CroM'tn-hand  (48).     June  22,  Nov.  19>  for  horned  cattle 

and  pedlary. 
Cuckfield  (37).     May  25,  for  cattle  and  pedlary.    Whit 

Tuesday,  for  cattle  and  sheep.     Sept.  16,  for  ditto. 

Nov.  29,  cattle  and  pedlary.     F, 
JDane-kill*    Ascension  day,  for  pedlary. 
Dicker.     Ascension  day,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Ditching*    April  5,  for  sheep  and  hogs.  Oct.  12,  for  pedlary* 
East-Bourn  (60).     Oct.  10,  for  cattle  and  pedlary.     S. 
JEast'Dean,     Oct.  28,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
East  Grinsiead  (29).     April  21,  July  13,  homed  cattle. 

Dec.  11,  cattle  and  pedlary.     Th. 
-Egdean*    May  1,  Sept.  4,  for  horses  and  homed  cattle. 
Erohurst.     May  21,  Aug.  5,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Fenden.     Holy  Thursday,  for  pedlars'  ware,    September  14, 

sheep. 
Eletching.     Monday  before  Whit  Sunday,  pedlary. 
Forest^row  (31 ).    June  25,  for  pedlars'  ware.     Nov.  8,  for 

cattle  and  pedlary. 
Franfield.     June  24,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Gamer-street,    Aug.  5,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Greem^  Aug.  12,  for  cattle  and  sheep.    Monday  before  Old 

Midsummer,  July  5,  for  sheep  and  homed  cattle* 
GuestUng,    May  23,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Hi^eld.     April  14,  June  27. 
Martfield  (34).    Thursday  after  Whitsun  week,  for  cattle 

and  pedlary. 
Hastings**  (64).     Whit  Tuesday,  June  26,  Not.  f^,  for 

pedlars'  ware.     W.  S. 
Hailskam  (58).    April  5,  for  homed  cattle  and  pedlary. 

June  14,  for  cattle  and  pedlary.     S. 
Henfield  (4S).    May  4,  July  5,  Aug.  1>  {ot  ^gefiliasei  >K^se». 
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Hddlif.     May  Q,  for  horned  cattle. 

Bollington,     Second  Monday  in  July,  for  pedlary. 

Hoo.     May  1,  for  pedlar}'. 

Horley,     Nov.  7,  for  pedlary. 

Horsebridge  (53).     May  9^  Sept.  26,  for  homed  cattle  and 

pedlars'  ware. 
Horsehridge'Common,     Sept.  11,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Horsham*  (37)-     April  5,  and  Monday  before  Whit  Sim- 
day,  for  sheep  and  lambs.    July  18,  for  cattle,  shee^ 

and  lambs.     Nov.  27,  for  cattle  and  pedlary.    Lak 

Tuesday  in  every  month,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.     S. 
Horslead-kayne  (44).     May  27,  Sept.  12,  cattle  and  pedlarjr* 
Hursl- Green  (48 J.     June  3,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Hurstpierpont.     May  1,  Aug.  10,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Ivenion,     Easter  Tuesday,  May  29,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Lamberhurst  (40).     Apnl  5,  May  21,  for  cattle. 
Lewes'**'  (50).      May  6,  horned  cattle.     Whit   Tuesdaj) 

homed  cattle  and  horses.      July   26,    wool    fair. 

Oct.  2,  sheep.     S. 
St.  Leonard's  Forest.     Nov.  17,  for  cattle. 
.Linjield  (37).     May  12,  horned  cattle  and  horses.     Aug.  5; 

cattle  and  sheep.     Oct.  28,  pedlary. 
Longbridge,    near    Hailsham.      July  20,  lambs  and  ped« 

lary. 
Maresfield  (40).     Sept.  4,  for  cattle  and  pedlars*  ware. 
May  field  (44).     May  SO,  for  pedlars'  w^are.     Nov.   13,  for 

cattle  and  pedlars'  ware. 
Midkursi*  (51).     A  market  on  Thursday,  Apr.  5,  Oct.  ^9f 

Whit  Tuesday,  for  all  sorts  of  fat  and  lean  cattle, 

sheep,  hogs,  &c.     Th. 
Newkaven  (60).     Oct.  10,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Newickj  near  Lewes.    June  1,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Northiain  {55).     Oct.  SO,  for  pedlars*  ware. 
Nutley  (S6).     May  4,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Old  Tyc  Common,  in  Hart  field.     May  9>  for  oxen. 
Peasemarsh  (59).     Thursday  after  Whitsun  week.  May  18, 

pedlary. 
Penibury.  '  Whit  Tuesday. 
Petty   near  Hastings.      May  27,  for  cattle  and   pedlaiy* 

July  18,  pedlary. 
Petwortk  (50).     Holy  Thurs.,  for  homed  cattle.     July  29, 

wool.     Nov.  20,  for  sheep  and  hogs.     S, 
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Pevensey*    July  5,  for  homed  cattle  and  pedlary, 
Playden,  near  Rye,     Sept.  2,  for  pedlars*,  ware. 
Pulborougk  (4-6).     Easter  Tuesday,  pedlary. 
Rackham.     May  20,  Oct.  13,  horned  cattle  and  horses* 
Riper,  near  Steyning,     Aug.  2,  sheep  and  lamhs. 
Rogaie  (12  m.  from  Peiworlh),     Sept.  27>  for  homed  cattld 

and  horses. 
Rother/ield  (46).   June  18,  for  cattle  and  pedlary.   Oct.  M» 

for  cattle  and  pedlary, 
RotherUhridge.     Sept.  25,  for  pedlars*  ware. 
Rudgwick.     Trinity  Monday,  honied  cattle  and  sheep. 
Rushlake-green,  near  Tunhridge-Wells,  April  22,  cattle  and 

pedlary.     Oct.  10,  for  cattle  and  pedlars*  ware. 
Rye*  (64).     Whit  Monday,  Aug.  10.     W,  S. 
Seaford  (63).     March  13,' July  25,  for  pedlary.     S. 
Shoreham**  {o6).    July  25,  for  pedlary.     S. 
Sidley.     First  Monday  after  June  29,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Silmislon.     Sept.  19,  for  horned  cattle  and  sheep. 
Slaugkam.     Easter  Tuesday,  for  pedlary. 
SHnfrrd  (38).     Easter  Tuesday,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
SoUlh'Bouriie  (6l).     March  12,  for  pedlars*  ware. 
South' Hurting.  First  Wednes.  in  June,  for  toys.     Oct.  28, 

for  sheep  and  homed  cattle. 
Sotithwater  (38^).     July  8,  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Soiithwick.     May  19>  for  pedlars'  ware. 
Sleyning  (51).     June  9>  for  cattle  and  pedlary.     Sept.  19, 

Oct.  10,  for  homed  cattle.     Second  Wed.  in  every 

month,  for  cattle.     W. 
Slorrington   (5  m.  from  Steyning).     May  12,  for  homed 

cattle  and  horses.     Nov.  11,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 

Third  Wednesday  in  every  month,  cattle.    W,  Th* 
Tarring  (58).     April  5,  May  29,  cattle,  &c.     Oct.  2,  for 

pedlars'  ware. 
Thakeham.     May  29. 

Ticehurst  (46).     May  4  and  Oct.  7,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Turner* S'hill,     Easter  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  pedlars'  ware. 
Uckfield  (42).     May  14,  Aug.  29,  cattle  and  pedlars'  ware. 
Wadhurst  (42).     April  29,  Nov.  1,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Warnham  (S5)*     Whit  Tuesday,  for  pedlary. 
Warhormigk'green,  June  24,  Aug.  h  for  cattle  and  pedlary^ 
Wellington.     Whit  Monday,  for  pedlars*  ware. 
Wcslfield.    May  18,  for  cattle  and  pedlarj. 
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^Weilham  (near  Bourne).     May  15,  Sept.  15,  far  ottle  tad 

Weit-iifi'Odeti.     Whit  Monday,  for  pedlaw'  won 
Wtml^fiM,    July  2g,  fur  pedUry. 
WhUamUk   (48).     May  21.  for  horned  cattle  and  hoiw 
July  S,  Urt  homed  tattle. 

rWibniHulan.     Sept.  IT.  for  sheep  and  pedlani'  wue. 
IriMchelaea  (67).     Mar  14,  for  cattle  and  pedlary.     & 
WUhyam  (IHj  m.  from  Twibndge).     May  I,  Oct.  lO, 

cattle  and  pedlary. 
Woad't-eorner.     May  85,  for  cattle  and  pedlary, 
Worley-Common.     Second  Wednesday  in  May,  for  toys. 

WARWICKSHIRE."*" 

rSends  Ten  Members.] 
Skater  (103).     Tue«ky  before  March  25,  May  IS,  Od»- 
b^  I?,  for  cheese  and  horseti.     Second  Tuesday m 
July.     T. 

LjUleslft,.     Fvh.  5,  March  5,  Oct.  8,  Dec  12. 
^^lAertlane  (1U8).     April  7>  f«'^  horses,  cows,  and  Hbee[i. 
July  18,  a  holiday  fair  only.     Sept.  19,  fur  honNi 
cows,  and  can^derable  for  (ieese.   Dec.  4,  for  horKS 
and  great  numbers  of  fat  cattle.     T. 
^£fiIniorl/i.     April  6,  June  6,  Aug.  25. 
Bidjord.     April  1 1,  Sept.  10. 

fHrmngkam"-  (IIOJ.     Thora.  in  Whifaun  week,  SepLSp, 
for  hardware,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.      Th. 
es.     Easter  Tuesday,  for  horses,  cows,  and  eheep. 
kdethill  (104).     Jan.  S,  Shrove  Monday,  horses.     May  ( 
horses  and  c,-kttl<:.     Wednesday  atler  New  Miclia^ 
mas,  all  sorts  of  cattle.     W. 
!o*iMTKY*'  (92).    Second  Friday  in  Lent,  for  linen  lod 
wiHiUen  cloth.     May  S,  for  horses,  cows,  find  sheep. 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  for  flannels,    linen,  iv 
woollen,  for  eight  days;  first  day  representing  taij 
Godtva  on  horseback.  Aug.  3f),  S7,  Nov.  1,  forUnen 
and  woollen,  and  horses.     F. 
Hcnlty,  in  Arcle7i  (IOC).     Lady  day,  March  S5,  Tueod  . 
Whitsun  week,  for  cattle.     Oct,  29,  horses,  cftt 
sheep,  and  hops.     M. 
\etilltiiorlk,  near  Wanulck  (,VO0y     A^iril  30,  Sept.  80,  t 
tie  and  pcfilaiy. 
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Kinetouj  or  Kington  (85).  St.  Paul^  Jan.  25,  seed  and  corn. 
St.  Luke,  Oct.  18^  cattle  and  cheese.     T, 

Knowle.     July  SO. 

Nuneaton  (105).  Feb.  18,  May  14,  Oct.  31,  for  horsei^ 
cows,  and  sheep;  if  Oct.  31  happen  on  a  Sunday, 
then  the  day  before.     S» 

Pdesrvorth.     Sept.  24. 

Rugby  (85).  Second  Tues.  after  Jan.  6,  Feb.  17,  March  31, 
April  26,  May  15,  July  7,  Aug.  21,  Nov.  22,  Monday 
before  St.  Michael,  Sept.  29,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 
cheese.     Dec.  10,  cattle,  &c.     S, 

Sdyhull  (109).  May  10,  Oct.  10,  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
April  29^  Friday  after  Sept.  9,  Oct.  12,  cheese,  hops, 
and  cattle. 

Southam  (83).  Easter  Monday,  Monday  after  Holy  Thurs- 
day, July  10,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  First  Monday 
in  October,  and  iirst  Monday  in  Lent,  cattle  and 
sheep.     M. 

Stratford,  upon  Avon  (9*)-  Thursday  after  March  29,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  pedlary.  May  14,  Sept.  25,  Thursday 
after  Sept.  25,  for  cloth,  cheese,  seed,  wheat,  hops, 
and  all  sorts  of  cattle.  The  day  after  the  last  is  a 
statute  for  hiring  servants.     Th. 

Studley.     Sept.  28.  ^ 

Sutton  (111).  Trinity  Monday,  Nov.  8,  sheep  and  cattle.  M. 

Tammorth,     April  12,  Sept.  1, 

Warwick**  (93).  Third  Monday  in  Jan.,  second  Monday 
in  Feb.,  first  Saturday  in  Lent,  second  Monday  in 
March  and  April,  May  12,  first  Monday  in  June, 
second  Monday  in  July,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 
Second  Monday  in  Aug.,  second  Monday  in  Sept., 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  cheese.  Oct.  12,  statute. 
Nov.  8,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  Monday  before 
St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.     S, 

Cotmty  of  WESTMORELAND.** 

[Sends  Four  Members.^ 

Ambleside  (275).  Wednesday  after  VVhit  Sunday,  for  horned 
cattle.     Oct.  29>  homed  cattle  and  sheep.     W. 

Afplbby**  (270).     Whitsun  eve,  for  homed  caAXKa.  ^\s&. 
Monday,  for  linen  cloth  and  meTcbscn^vse.    ^\rciR.\^> 
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Tur  cattle  and  slicep.    Aug.  10,  for  luirscs,  sheep, 

linen  tloth.     S. 

Broiigh  (atii).     Thursday  before  Whit  Sunday,  for  homed 

cattle  nnd  shucp      Tk. 

*  Brou^h-IIitt.     Sept.  'JO,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  &c. 

Kendal  {'2tiS).     April  VJ,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  pei 

larv.    Nov,  8,  for  homed  cuttle,  horses,  and  »heep- 
Kiri-di,  I^mdale  (251).     Holy  Thursday,   homed  cad 
■  St.  ThoroB*,  Dee.  21,  wooUen  doth.     Tk. 
irklit)  Slephen  ('265).     Easier  Mondav,  WTiLt  Tuesiliiji 
St.  Luke  (O.  S.),  Oct.  39,  for  black  cattle,  she^  ' 
and  flax.     M. 
1>/t/iorp(^55).  May  12,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  andi 
[c)»Vo#  (279).     May's,  for  bhick  cattle.    Friday  before 
Sunday,  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.     M'. 
fiiiapp  (if77)-     May  4,  for  homed  cattle. 

WILTSHIRE.**** 

^Sends   Eighteen   Nrcmbors.] 
i,:shim/  (77),    May  17>  June  33,  Oct.  6,  Dec  18,  for 
horses,  sheep,  pigs,  und  horned  catlle.      F. 
ici  Hill,  near  Hii/dmt.  Nov.  6,  for  cattle,  sheep,  horsey 
swine,  and  cheese. 

(98).     Trinity  Monday,  for  cattle  and  milUiiu} 


M. 
(2. 

y  great  pleasure 
Uriiford.     Aug.  12,  a  great  fair  for  sheep  and  horses, 
Caliie*  (87).     May  6,  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  aaJ 

cheese.     July  22,  pedlary  and  toys.     7". 
Cosllccoiabe.     May  4,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Chilmark  (9^).    July  30,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  cheCA 
L  Chippenham*  '  ( 94).     May  1 7,  June  22,  Oct.  29,  Dec,  Hi 
■  hnmeil  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses.     S, 

VClacL     April  5,  Oct.  10,  for  homed  cattle,  pigii,  she^ 
f  horses,  and  theese. 

CoUingbourn-Duris.     Pec  1 1 ,  for  horses,  cows,  and  slieep, 
Cors/iam.     March  7.  Sept.  4,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep,  m 
horses. 
rs/e^  Heath.     Whit  Tuesday,  first  Monday  in  Aug.,  fa 
cattle,  ivotsea,  ai\4  cVieese. 
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cows>  and  calves.     Sq)t.  21,  for  chapmen's  goods, 

and  for  hiring  servants.     S. 
Devizes**  (88).     Feb.  14,  cattle.     Holy  Thursday,  cattle, 

horses,  and  sheep.     April  20,  a  great  fair  for  cattle, 

sheep,  &c.     July  5,  wooL     October  2,  sheep.     Oct. 

20,  a  large  one  for  sheep  and  hogs.     Tk. 
Dilton  Marsh.     Easter  Monday,  Sept.  24,  for  cattle,  horses, 

and  cheese. 
Downton  (84).     April  23,  Oct.  13,  sheep  and  horses. 
Great  Bedtvin  (72).     April  23,  July  26,  for  horses,  cows, 

sheep,  and  hardware.     T. 
Hetfteshury  (94).     May  14,   for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and 

toys.     Sept.  25,  toys  only. 
Higktvortk  (77).     Aug.  13,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,   pigs, 

sheep,  and  horses.     Oct.  1 0  and  29>  ditto.     W, 
Hindon  (96).      Monday   before  Whit   Sunday,  Oct.  29, 

for  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  and  cheese.     Tk. 
Kingsdown,  near  Bath.     Sept.  23. 

LtOycock.     July  7y  Dec.  21,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
JLudgershall  (75).     Aug.  5,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 
Maiden  Bradley  (105).     May  6,  and  Oct.  2,  for  cattle, 

horses,  pigs,  and  cheese. 
Malmsbury*  (95).     March  28,  April  28,  June  5,  for  cattle 

and  horses.     Cattle  market  last  Tuesday  in  every 

month,  except  March,  April,  and  June. 
Marlborough**  (75).     July   10,   Aug.  22,   Nov.  23,   for 

horses,  cows,  and  sheep.     S. 
M^lksham  (96).     July  27,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Mere  (104).     May  17,  Oct.  10.  for  cattle,  pigs,  cheese,  and 

pedlary.     Tu, 
Norlease.     April  23,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary. 
Iforth  Bradley.     Mond.  after  Sept.  1 4,  for  cattle  and  cheese. 
Pefvsey.     Sept.  1 6. 

JPurten.     Tuesday  before  May  6,  for  cattle,  &c. 
Ramshury  (69).     May  14,   Oct.  10,   horses,  cows,   sheep, 

and  toys. 
St.  Ann's  Hill  (Devizes).     Aug.  6,  horses,  cheese,  and  sheep. 
Salisbury**  (82).     Monday  before  April  5,  broad  and 

narrow  cloths,  &c.     Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday,  for 

pedlary  and   horses.    Oct.  22.       Twelfth  Market, 

Tuesday  after  Jan.  6.     T.  S. 
Sherstone*     May  1 2,  Oct.  2,  for  oxen  and  fat  cattle. 
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Steeple  AshUm  (98).     Sept.  2,  cheese  and  hemes. 
Swindon  (fiS).     March  25,  May  20,  Sept.  23,  fat  cattle  of 

all  sorts,  pigs,  and  sheep.     Dec  13,  fat  cattle.    3f. 
Tom  HiUy  near  Denizes,     Aug.  6. 
Trowbridge  (98).    Aug.  5,  6',  and  7,  for  millioers'  goodS) 

cattle,  and  pedlary.     S, 
Uphaven  (80^).    Oct.  29,  for  horses,  covirs,  and  sheep. 
Warminster  (9^).     April  22,  Aug.  1 1,  Oct  26,  fi»  cattle, 

sheep,  swine,  and  cheese.     S. 
JVestburtf*  (lOl).     First  Friday  in  Lent,  Easter  Mondaj, 

and  Whit  Monday,  far  pedlary.     JP. 
Whitchhury,     Nor.  17^  for  hogs. 

WiUon*  (SiS).  May  4, for  cattle.  Sept.  12,  sheep.  Nov.  13.  W, 
Wotlm  Basset  (87).    May  4,  Nov.  13,  Dec  I9.    T.  Tk 
Yarbro'  Castle^    Oct.  4, 5,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine. 

WORCESTERSHIRE.*'^ 

QSends  Twelve  Members.] 

Alveckurch.  May  3,  Aug.  10,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  espe* 
cially  sheep  and  lambs. 

Befbrougkton.  Last  Monday  in  April,  Monday  before  St. 
Luke,  Oct.  18,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  cheese. 

Bewdley*  (129).  April  23,  for  horned  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  Monday  before  July 
26,  cattle,  cheese,  and  all  other  merchandise.  Dec 
10,  for  hogs  only.  Dec.  11,  for  homed  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.     S» 

Bhchley,  Tuesday  after  Easter  week,  for  a  few  cattle. 
Oct.  10,  for  hiring  servants. 

Brovisgrove  (1 1 6).  June  24,  Oct.  1,  for  linen  cloth,  cheese, 
and  horses.     T. 

Droilfvich*  (118).  Friday  in  Easter  week,  June  18,  Sept 
22,  Dec.  15,  cattle,  cheese,  wool,  and  other  mer- 
chandise.    Sept.  23,  for  hiring  servants.     P, 

Dudley*  (127).  May  8,  for  cattle,  wool,  and  cheese.  Aug. 5, 
for  lambs  and  other  cattle.  Oct.  2,  for  horses,  cattle, 
wool,  and  cheese.     S. 

Evesham*^  (96).  Candlemas  day,  Feb.  2,  Monday  aft« 
Easter  week,  Whit  Monday,  Sept.  21,  for  cattle  and 
horses.     M. 

Feckenham,     March  26,  Sept.  30,  for  cattle. 
Kidderminster*  {yKi).    Palm  Monday,  cattle,  sheep>  and 
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pedlary.     Holy  Thursday,  June  20,  Sept.  4,  Nov. 

26 f.  far   bomed  cattle,    horses,  cheese,  linen  and 

woollen  cloth.     Tk. 
ing's  Norton.    May  1,  Aug.  l6,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 
ershore  (\02).     Easter  Tuesday,  Jui|i26,  last  Tuesday 

in  Oct,  for  cattle  and  horses.     T. 
eddichn     First  Mond.  in  Aug.,  all  sorts  of  cattle.  Sept.  17* 
kipston.     Third  Tuesday  in  April,  cattle  and  horses. 
Tipton  (84^).     June  22,  Tuesday  after  Oct.  10,  for  horses, 

cows,  and  sheep.     F. 
ourbridge  (125).     Jan.  8,   March  29,   horses  and  other 

cattle.     Sept.  8,  cattle  of  all  sorts,  and  sheep.     F^ 
Ottrportf  near  Bewdlei/.     Easter  Monday,  a  meeting  for 

horned  cattle,  hpps,  &c.     Sept.  13,  an  annual  meet<« 

ing  for  cattle,  hops,   &c.,    also   a   meeting  every 
-    Thursday,  for  hops.  Dec.  12.     Th. 
enhnry  (134).     April  23,  May  1,  June  12,  July  1 8,  Sept. 

26,  f(»:  homed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.     2\ 
ptou  (109).     First  Thursday  after  Midlent,  Thursday  in 

Whitsun-week,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.     July 

10,  Thursday  Wore  Oct.  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep^ 

and  leather.     Th, 
cmcHSTER**    (111).       Saturday  before   Palm-Sunday, 

Saturday  in  Easter  week,  cattle,  horses,  and  linen 

cloth.    Aug.  15,  Sept.  19,  first  Monday  in  Decern* 

her,  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  lambs,  hops,  and  linen. 

Second  Monday  in  Feb ,  first  Monday  in  May,  June, 

July,  and  November,  for  cattle,  &c.     The  last  five 

are  toll-free.     W.  F.  S. 

YORKSHIRE.****** 

[Sends  Thirty-seven  Members.] 

^rford  (186).  Last  Monday  in  April,  and  in  May,  and 
first  Monday  in  October,  Monday  after  Oct.  18, 
and  Monday  after  Nov.  2.  When  these  two  last 
happen  on  a  Monday,  then  the  fair  to  be  that  day. 
For  cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlary. 

kvaUon  (191)'  Jan.  26',  Feb.  26,  Thursday  in  Easter 
week.  Thursday  fortnight  after  Easter,  Thursday 
month  after  Easter,  Whit  Thursday  and  every 
Thursday  fortnight  after  till  Michaelmas,  for  horseSf 
sheep,   pedlary,   and  tin  ware.     TYi^t^  \««v%Txa 
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weekly  market  here^  the  fairs  from  Easter  to  Michael* 

mas  may  rather  be  CBHedJbrtnigkt  markets. 
Aldhorough  (208).     Sept.  4.  : 

Appletreewick.    Oct^6  and  27,  for  sheep  and  cattle,  &&        | 
Mkrig  (246).     Ma011  and  Vl,  homed  cattle.     May  17/ 

woollen  cloth,  pewter,  brass,  and  milliners'  goods. 

First   Thursday  in  June,  ditto.     Oct.  28,  homed 

catrle.     Oct.  29,  woollen,  &c.     Th. 
Astwich  (238 ).  Thursday  before  Whit  Sunday, homed  cattle. 
Barnsley  (17^).     Wednesday  before  Feb.  28,  homed  cattle 

and  swine.     May  12,  ditto.     Oct.  10,  ditto,  horses^ 

and  cheese.     W, 
Bawtrtf  (152).     Whit  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  for  cattle  and 

horses.     S, 
Bedale  (223).     Easter  Tuesday,  Whit  Tuesday,  June  6,  7$ 

July  5  and  6,  for  homed  cattle,   horses,  leather, 

pewter,  brass,  tin,  millinery,  and  sheep.     Oct  11 

and  12,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  leather. 

Monday  se'nnight  before  Christmas  day,  for  horned 

cattle  and  sheep.     Tu, 
Bentham  (245).     Jan.  25,  June  22,  for  cattle,  Saturday  in 

Easter  week,  Oct.  25. 
Jieverley**  (180).     Thursday  before  Feb.  25,  Holy  Thurs* 

day,  July  5,  Nov.  5,  for  beasts,  horses,  and  sheep. 

W.  S,     Principal  markets  for  cattle,  April  5,  Wed. 

before  May  12,  Sept.  14,  and  Wed.  after  Dec.  25. 
Bingley  (207).     Jan.  25,  for  horned  cattle.     Aug.  25,  26, 

27,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  linen.     Tu. 
Black-Burton,     Whit  Monday,  for  horned  cattle. 
Borougkbridge  (206*).      April  27,  28,  horned  cattle  and 

sheep.     June  22, 23,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 

hardware.     Oct.  23,  homed  cattle  and  sheep.     S. 
BoUon  (6  m.  from  Bichmond).     June  ii8,  for  cattle  and 

pedlary. 
Bracl/ield.     June  17,  18,  Dec.  9,  10,  chiefly  for  swine. 
Bradford**  (201).     March  3  and  4,  for  homed  cattle  and 

household  furniture.  June  17»  18,  and  19,  for  homed 

cattle,   sheep,  and  household  furniture.     Dec.  9*  l^r 

and  1 1,  a  large  fair  for  hogs  and  pedlary.      Th. 
Brandshurton  (188).     May  15. 
Bratvhjf.     First   Monday   after  July  11,  for  cattle,  toys, 

earthenviare,  &c. 
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Bridlington  (206).     Monday  before  Whitsuntide.    Oct.  21, 

for  cattle,  cloth,  and  toys.     S> 
Srumplon  (231).     Nov.  12,  for  swine  and  a  few  horses- 
Burton  in  Bishopdale.     March  10,  Mavij,  Aug.  30^  Sept.  26*, 

Nov.  3,  4.  |r 

Cawood  (185).      May  12,  for  cattle  and   wooden   ware. 

Sept.  23.     W. 
Clapham  (240).     Oct.  2,  for  sheep. 
Coxmould  (215).    Aug.  25,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  linen 

and  woollen  cloth,  pewter  and  hardware. 
Detvshury  (198).     Wednesday  before  May  12,  Wednesday 

before  Oct.  10,  for  horned  cattle  and  sheep. 
Doncasier  (l60).     Monday  before  Old  Candlemas  day,  Feb. 

13,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlary.     April  5, 

Aug.  5,  Nov.  26'.     S, 
Easingwould  (210).    July  5,  Sept.  25,  for  homed  cattle, 

horses,  sheep,  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  *  F. 
Egion.     Tuesday  before  Feb.  1 5,  Tuesday  before  May  1 1 , 

Sept.  4,  Tuesday  before  Nov.  22,  for  horned  cattle, 

boots,  and  shoes. 
Frodingham  092).     July  10,  Oct.  2,  toys  and  pedlary. 
Gargrave  (222).    Dec.  1 1  and  29,  for  horned  cattle  and  toys. 
Gisburn  (224).     Easter  Monday,  Monday  fortnight  after 

Easter,  Monday  month  after  Easter,  Saturday  after 

Monday   month   from   Easter,    for   horned    cattle. 

Monday  five  weeks  after  Easter,  for  pedlary.     Sept. 

1 8  and  1 9,  for  homed  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Grassington  (288).     March  4,  for  horned  cattle.      April 

24,  June  29^  for  sheep.     Sept.  26,  for  homed  cattle, 

F. 
Griniofi.     Good  Friday,  St.  Thomas's  day,  Dec.  21,  for 

cloth,  brass,  pewter,  tin,  and  millinery. 
Guisborough   (246).      Last    Tuesday  in    March,    ditto   in 

April,  third  Tuesday  in  May,  ditto  in  Aug.,  ditto 

in  Sept.,  second  Tuesday  in  Nov. 
Halifax**  (196).    June  24,  for  horses.     S. 
Harervood,  near  Leeds  (205).     Last  Monday  in  April,  and 

second  Monday  in  October,  statute. 
Hawes,  near  Askrig  (250).     Whit  Tuesday,  woollen,  &c. 

Sept.  28,  ditto,  homed  cattle,  horses,  &c. 
Hawortk.    July  22,  for  pedlary.     Oct.  14,  for  homed  cattle 

and  pedlary. 

K  5 
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May,  second  Friday  in  Oct.^  second  Friday  in  Dec.| 
homed  cattle  and  sheep. 

iHle  Driffield  ( 1 96).  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  Aug. 
20,  Sept.  1 9>  for  horses  and  leather. 

ong- Preston,  near  Seitle  (229) •  Leap  year,  March  1,  or 
Feb.  28,  Sept.  3,  cattle. 

Xalham  (230).     June  25,  Oct.  4,  for  sheep. 

Udlon**  (213).  Monday  and  Saturday  before  Palm  Sun- 
day, horses  and.  homed  cattle.  Day  before  Whit 
Sunday,  sheep,  brass,  and  pewter.  Saturday  before 
July  15,  Oct.  10,  hardware,  pots,  and  small  ware. 
Oct.  11,  sheep.     T.  S, 

Taskam  (224).  Sept.  17  and  18,  for  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pedlary.     T. 

Uddleham  (2.^2).  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  Nov.  5, 
6*,  and  7,  sheep.     Nov.  6,  horned  cattle.     M. 

loor^Kvrk.     June  24,  for  leather  ware. 

ort/iallerton*  (225).  Feb.  14,  May  5,  Sept  5,  Oct.  3, 
second  Wednesday  in  Oct.,  for  homed  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  cheese.     W, 

artltowram,  near  Halifax,     Sept.  21,  for  cattle. 

orlh  Duffield,     May  4,  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

tleif  (202).  Wednesday  in  Easter  Week,  every  fortnight, 
till  Whit  Sunday,  and  then  every  three  weeks,  for 
horned  cattle  and  household  goods.  Aug.  1,  Friday 
before  Nov.  22,  statute.     F. 

airingion  (189).     March  28,  July  18,  Dec.  6,  for  toys.    S* 

ennigion.  Thursday  before  Feb.  28,  last  Thursday  in 
March,  Thursday  before  Old  May-day,  May  12, 
Thursday  after  Old  Michaelmas  day,  Oct.  10,  sheep, 
homed  cattle,  and  horses. 

ickering.  Monday  before  Old  Candlemas  day,  Monday 
before  Old  Midsummer  day,  Sept.  25,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pedlary.  Monday  before  Old  Michaelmas  day, 
cattle,  &c.     M. 

ocMinsion  (192).  March  7,  but  if  leap  year,  March  6, 
May  6,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  28,  for  hoi-ses,  cattle,  sheep, 
cloth,  and  leather  ware.  Dec.  7  and  18,  show  of 
horses;  seven  days  before  St.  Matthias,  Feb.  24, 
show  of  horses;  seven  days  before  Christmas  day, 
show  of  horses.     S, 

wlefract**  (177)*     Saint  Andrew's  ^a\t  owXJsjy^  ^"sX"^^*^ 
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turday  in  December;  Twenty  days'  fair  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  20th  day  from  Christmas ;  Can- 
dlemas foir^  the  first  Saturday  after  Feb.  13 ;  St 
Giles's  fair^  the  first  Saturday  after  Sept.  12  ;  April 
B,  and  May  4,  cattle  and  sheep,  &c ;  and  all  the 
other  moveable  fairs>  viz.  Palm  Sunday^  Low  Sun- 
day>  May  4>  and  Trinity  Sunday^  to  be  held  on  the 
Saturday  before  each  of  those  days  respectively. 
1  he  fortnight  fairs  will  always  be  held  on  the  Satur- 
day next  after  York  fortnight  fairs,  as  usual.  The 
show  for  horses^  formerly  called  Palm  Sunday  show, 
will  always  for  the  future  begin  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary.    S. 

Jteelh  (242).  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Friday  se*nnight 
before  Old  May  day.  May  12,  Friday  before  St 
Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  Friday  se'nnight  before  Old 
Martinmas,  Nov.  22,  for  pewter,  brass,  hawkers,  and 
pedlary. 

Richmond**  (233).  Saturday  after  Candlemas,  sheep, 
horses,  and  wine.  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday, 
first  Saturday  in  July,  Sept.  25,  for  homed  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.     S, 

Ripley  (200).  Easter  Monday,  homed  cattle  and  horses. 
Easter  Tuesday,  sheep.  Aug.  25,  26,  27>  sheq), 
horned  cattle,  and  linen.     F. 

Ripon**  (224)^  Thursdays  after  Jan.  24  and  Mar.  21,  horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  leather.  May  12  and  IS,  horses 
and  slieep.  First  Thursday  in  June,  homed  cattle, 
horses,  leather,  and  sheep.  First  Thursday  after 
Aug.  22,  Nov.  22,  for  horses  and  sheep.  Every 
other  Thursday,  cattle  and  sheep.     Th. 

Rotkerham  (159)-  Whit  Monday,  for  homed  cattle  and 
sheep.  Dec.  1,  for  cattle  and  horses.  Every  Mon- 
day, cattle  and  sheep.     JW. 

Scarborough**  (235).  Holy  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  for  tovs. 
Th.  S. 

Seamer  (213).     July  15,  for  boots,  shoes,  and  horses. 

SedburgL     March  10,  Oct.  29,  for  horned  cattle. 

Selbt/  (178).  Easter  Tuesday,  June  22,  Oct.  11,  for  cattle, 
wool,  linen,  tin  and  copper  ware.     M. 

Settle  (Q33).  Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thurs.  before 
Good  Friday,  and  every  other  Friday  till  Whit  Sun- 
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day,  for  homed  cattle.  April  26,  for  sheep.  June  2, 
and  every  Monday  fortnight,  cattle  and  sheep.  Aug. 
18  to  21,  Tuesday  after  Ocfe.  27,  for  horned  cattle^ 
leather^ 'wool,  sheep,  lamhs,  &c.     T. 

Sheffield**  {l6l).  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  Nov.  28, 
for  cattle  and  horses.     T.  S* 

Sherburne  (179).     March  25,  Sept.  29,  flax  and  horses.    J^- 

Skipton  (271).  March  23,  for  homed  cattle  and  sheep. 
Palm  Sunday  eve,  horses.  Easter  eve,  cattle  and 
sheep.  First,  second,  and  third  Tuesdays  after  Easter, 
horned  cattle.  Whitsun  eve,  linen  cloth  and  mer- 
cery. Aug.  '5,  horses  and  cloth.  Nov.  20,  horned 
cattle.     Nov.  22,  horses,  broad  cloth,  and  pedlary.  S. 

Slaidburn.     Feb.  14,  April  15,  Aug.  1,  Oct.  20,  for  cattle. 

Snaiih  (171)»  Last  Thursday  in  April,  Aug.  10,  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  pedlary.  First  Friday  in  Sept.,  for  cattle 
and  horses.     F. 

South  Cave  (179).  Trinity  Monday,  for  horses  and  sheep. 
M. 

Stamford  Bridge  (20G).  Dec.  1 ,  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
brass,  pewter,  hardware,  and  woollen  cloth. 

Stohesley  (239).  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday,  for  homed 
cattle,  horses,  and  linen  cloth.  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday,  ditto  before  Trinity  Sunday,  Saturday 
before  June  27,  ditto  before  July  9.5,     S. 

Tadcaster  (186).  Last  Wednesdays  in  April,  May,  and 
October,  for  sheep  and  cattle.     Th, 

Thirsk*  (219).  Shrove  Monday,  April  4  and  5,  for  leather. 
Aug.  3,  4,  5,  ditto.  Oct.  28  and  28,  Dec.  14,  for 
horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  leather.     M, 

Thome  (163).  First  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
after  June  11,  ditto  after  Oct.  11,  for  homed  cattle, 
horses,  and  pedlary.    W. 

ToUerion  (209).  Aug.  15,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  cheese. 

Topcliffe  (213).  July  17  and  18,  for  sheep,  homed  cattle, 
and  horses. 

Wakefield*  (182).  July  4  and  5,  for  horses  and  hardware. 
Nov.  11  and  12,  for  horses  and  homed  cattle.  If 
either  of  these  days  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  fair  is  held 
on  the  Saturday  before.  Note,  July  5  and  'Nq.m. 
J 2  are  pleasure  fairs  for  toys,  &t,  W.TV.*'^«> 
cattle  market. 
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Weigkiom  (188).  Maj  14,  Sept.  25,  far  bona  and  sheep. 
W. 

WeUkerbtf  ( 1 94).  HtAj  Thunday,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  1 0,  Jhun- 
day  before  Nor.  22,  stalate^  and  haoBa,  sheep,  and 
hogs.     Tk. 

WhiigifL     July  22,  for  pedlaiy. 

Wibmnf.     Oct.  5,  Nov.  25. 

roTM  (237).  Thunday  before  April  5,  Holy  Thunday, 
Aug.  2,  Oct.  19  and  20,  for  homed  eatde,  horses, 
and  sheep.     Th, 

Yowl**  (179).  Whit  Monday,  July  10,  August  12,  Nor. 
14  and  22,  and  principal  markets,  every  other  Thurs- 
day in  the  year,  sheep.  The  half-year  ^aw  for 
horses ;  the  summer  show  on  Monday  in  York  zioe 
week ;  the  winter  show  on  Monday,  Dec  17«  the 
first  whole  week  before  Christmas.     T.  Th.  S. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  Crick  Howell,  Charlbury,  Woburn. 

5.  WeUs. 

6.  Market  Harborough. 

8.  Cockhill,  Coleshill,  Stourbridge. 

10.  Lichfield. 

11.  Lampeter. 
14.  Llanwenog. 

17.  Tavistock,  Trecastle. 

18.  Aylesbury,  Banwell,  Grampound. 
23.  Shefford. 

25.  Bcntham,  Bingley,  Bodmin,  Chesterfield,  Churching 
ford,  Derby,  Kington  (Warwickshire),  Weasenham, 
Whittlesea,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

2().  Ad  Walton. 

27-  Stockton. 

28.  Buckingham. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  January. 

Monday  before  5th,  at  Aberystwith. 

First  Monday,  at  Daventry. 

First  Tuesday  in  every  month,   at  Afford,  Maidstone^ 

Tunbridge. 
First  W^ednesday  in  every  month,  at  Ryegate. 
Wednesday,  after  the  1st,  at  Higham,  Redbum. 
Second  Monday,  at  Fazeley. 
Mondav  after  the  6th,  at  Sleaford. 
Second  Tuesday  in  every  month,  at  Arundel,  Battle. 
Tuesday  after  the  6'th,  at  Rugby,  Salisbury. 
First  Thursday  in  every  month,  at  Harrow  (Leicester). 
Second  Tuesday  after  the  11th,  at  Howden,  Sevenoaks» 
Wednesday  after  the  6th,  at  Llandovery. 
Second  Wednesday,  at  Chichester,  Steyning. 
Saturday  after  the  6th,  at  Prestom(Lancashixey 
Plow  Monday,  ox  Monday  after  the  6t\\,  «A.  ^\&«&at^. 
Monday  se'nnight  after  the  6th  QO ,  S."),  ^t  'ftvi^^KflCi^^D^* 
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Monday  before  St.  Paul's  day  ([the  ^5tli)^  at  Tamworth. 

Friday  after  the  13th,  at  Nottingham. 

Mond.  and  Tues.  after  the  1 7th,  at  Banbury,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Saturday  after  the  14th,  at  Pontefract. 

Saturday  before  the  third  Tuesday  (O.  S.),  at  St.  Neot's. 

Third  Monday,  at  Warwick. 

Third  Tuesday  (O.  S.),  at  Potton. 

Third  Tuesday,  at  Greenstreet,  Newport  (Monmouthshire); 

Sevenoaks,  Tynemouth. 
Third  Wednesday  at  Oswestry,  Storrington. 
Last  Monday,  Sonierton,  Tamworth. 
I^ast  Monday  in  every  month,  at  Chepstow,  Chesterfield, 

Pont}T>ool,  Usk. 
Last  Tuesday,  at  Madcley. 

Wednesday  after  the  13th,  at  Knaresborough,  and  next  day. 
Thursday  after  the  13th,  at  Ripon. 
Last  Friday,  at  Llangollen. 
Thursday  before  the  25  th,  at  Caerphilly. 
Thursday  after  the  24th,  at  Ripon. 
Last  Tuesday  in  every  month,  at  East  Grinstead,  Horsham, 

Malmsburv,  Rochester. 
Second  Monday  in  every  month,  at  Melksham. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  CiiicK  HowKLL,  Cawston,  Llanerchymedd. 

2.  Reading,  Ermington  (Devon),  Evesham,  Lifton,  Rut- 

land, Sttltash,  St.  Mary  Cray,  St.  Blooey. 

3.  Bath,  Dereham. 

5.  Aliosley,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Milton  Ville,  Plymouth, 

Pontefract,  Portmore,  St.  Blozey. 
().  Lamiwter,  St.  Blazey. 
7.  Capel  St.  Silim,  Howey  Colney,  Leek,  St.  Stephen'? 

(Kent). 
C).  IJandail*,  Bingham. 

10.  Bingham. 

11.  LhuidyselU  Bingham. 

12.  Newton,  Wymondham,  YoxaU. 

13.  Ash  borne,  Beaconsfield,  Beaumaris.  Bingham,  Bromley, 

Budworth,  Camrass,  Cardigan,  Dorchester  (Dorset- 
shire), Farringdon,  Godalming,  Hambledon,  East- 
I^ooe,   Lantrissenti  Leominster,  Lyme,  Maidstone, 
St.  Malyn>  St.  Martin,  Mole. 
J  4.  Bideford,  Bigg\esvj«iiie,^Twv^'3iv>\i^Ni\3Rs», Flint,  FnuDp* 
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ton,   Headon^   King's  Lynn,   Lane   End,   Lough* 
borough,  Northallerton,  Slaidbum,  Tutbury. 

16.  Market  Harborough,  Stilton. 

17.  Pocklington,  Rugby. 

18.  Cockermouth,  Kegworth,  Nuneaton. 
19»  Lutterworth. 

520.  Botley,  Northampton. 

22.  Newport  Pagnell. 

23.  Mold. 

24.  Burslenj,Cambome,  Egglwysfach,  Frome,  Ireby,WalsalL 

25.  Bumham  (Bucks),  Feversham,  Llanerillo,  Llanfechel> 

Matlock,  Oundle,  Plympton,  Stoke  (Suffolk). 

26.  Adwalton. 

27.  Chesterfield,  Shrewsbury,  if  Sunday,  day  before. 

28.  Long  Preston.  ^ 

Moveable  Fairs  in  February. 

First  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  Newtown. 

First  Tuesday,  Ashford,  Cowbridge,  Maidstone,  Tunbridge, 

Newport. 
First  Wednesday,  at  Ryegate. 
First  Thursday,  at  Harrow  (Leicest.),  Weldon. 
Monday  after  the  Ist,  at  Ledburv. 

Tuesday  after  the  2nd,  EUesmere,  Hereford,  Woodstock. 
Tuesday  before  Old  Candlemas,  Longnor. 
Wednesday  before  ditto,  at  Leek. 
Tuesday  before  the  5th,  at  Higham  Ferrers. 
Saturday  after  New  Candlemas,  Richmond. 
Second  Monday,  at  Caerleon,  Fazeley,  Melksham,  Tresilian 

Bridge,  Warwick,  Worcester. 
Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle,  Chirk. 
Second  Wednesday,  at  Steyning. 
Second  Friday,  at  Ley  burn. 

Monday  before  tbe  13th,  at  Doncaster,  Ludlow,  Pickering. 
Tuesday  before  tbe  13th,  at  Stamford. 
Thursday  before  the  13th,  at  Chapel-in-le  Frith. 
Friday  before  the  13  th,  at  Bishop's  Castle. 
Sat.  before  the  l3th,  at  Howey,  Pontefract,  South  Molton.. 
Tuesday  before  the  1 4th,  at  Uttoxeter. 
Tuesday  before  the  15  th,  at  Egton. 
Thursday  before  the  19th,  at  Lutterworth. 
Third  Monday  at  Builth. 
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Third  Wt-Jncsday,  at  Stomngton. 

Wcdnewlay  after  the  S5th,  at   Brackley. 

Thursday  before  the  2a ih,  at  Beverley. 

Wednesday  before  the  28th,  at  Bnmsley, 

Thursday  before  the  'iSth,  at  Pennuton. 

Last  Monday,  at  Ashbrittle,  Chepstow,  ChesteiGeldi  DBveii- 

try,  Pontypool,  Usk. 
Last  Tuesday,  at  East  Grinstead,   Htnaham,  Malnubuiy, 

Rochester,  WiveUscomhe. 

thut  Wednesday,  at  Newton  Abbot. 
jUat  Thursday,  at  Chester,  Teignmouth. 
Lait  Friday,  at  Ruabon. 
Seventh  day  after  the  2Sth,  at  Buckinghtun. 
i  MARCH. 

|.  Aldsorouqh,  Bristol  (lasts  ten  days),  Colyford,  Duf* 
ticld,  Littlebomugh,  Long  Preston,  Seaton,  Wem. 
S.  Leicester. 

3.  Chapel-ui-le- Frith,  Fincham. 
S  and  i.  Bradford. 

4.  Frampton  (Dorsetshire),  Grassington,  Horleigh,  Stook* 
^^  port. 

^■^S.  Allesley,  Bury  (Lancashire),  Caerwys. 
^Bj6.  Burnley,  Boi-kinghani  (if  leap  year),  Pockliiigton  (if  leap 
^^L  yeur),  M'am, 

^^H7.  Aherfraw,  Baldock,  Blaudfnrd,  Bucldngham,  Camborne 
^^V  Cliipping- Norton,  Ciilne,  Coraham,  Frampton  (DoT' 

^^P  seLijhire},  Henley  (Oxun),  Higham  Ferrars,  Hin^ 

^^  ham,   Nottingham,    Pocklington,   Stretton-Chuic^ 

Uppingham. 
y,  Maiden-Newton,  Titchfield. 

10.  Burton  in  Bishopdale,  Norton,  Sedhurgh,  Wiitdhanb  i 

11.  Llandelga,  Leicester. 

12.  Carnarvon,  Corwen,  Llangadock,  Llanymynech,  M^ 

drim.  South  Bourne,  Sudbury,  Talgarth,  Wimlod» 

13.  Seaford. 

14.  Northop. 

1-5.  Nantwich,  Oke'hani,  Oswestry,  Tregarroni 
16.  Bettus,  Bulingey,  Longrldge,  Piranzabuloe,  Tr^&nfflM 
I?.  Llangollen,  Sputty,  Tregarron. 

^".  Ceme  Abbas,  CasUe  DounLngton,  Hardford,  Llun^'d^ 
Mcrlhyr  Tydvii. 
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19>  Ruthin. 

20.  Winslow. 

21.  Fazeley,  Narberth,  PhilipVNorton. 
520,  21,  and  22.  Derby. 

23.  Ashton-under-Lyne,      Odiham,      Retford,     Skiptoib 

Wrexham,  Wobum  (Bedfordshire). 

24.  Clitheroe,  Keynsham,  Loughborough,  Narberth. 

25.  St.   Alban's,   Alcester,  Axbridge,  Bishop's    Lydeard, 

Cbeadle,  Chegford,  EarFs-Colne,  Grampound,  Hen« 
ley  (Warwickshire),  Leigh,  Malpas,  Markham 
Church,  Oxborough,  Penzance,  Rudland,  Sherborne^ 
Stockport,  Swindon,  Titchfield,  Uxbridge,  Wigton. 

26.  Bampton,  Feckenham,  Montgomery. 
27«  Philip's- Norton,  Preston  (Lancashirey. 

28.  Loughborough,  Malmsbury,  Patrington,  Watford. 
^Q.  Bradford,  Chapel-in-le-Frith,  Durham,  Llangemiew, 
Stourbridge,  Stow  on  the  Wold,  Wellington  (Salop). 
30;  Durham,  Wilmalow. 
31.  Durham,  Huddersfield,  Newbridge,  Rugby,  Worksop. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  Mabch. 

First  Monday,  at  Albrighton,  Darlington. 

First  Tuesday,  at  Callington,  Ashford,  Harrow  Inn,  Maid* 
stone,  Tunbridge. 

FicBt  Wednesday,  at  Liphook,  Machynlleth,  Ryegate. 

Fiist  Thursday,  at  Ashburton,  Caerphilly,  Harrow  (Leices- 
ter), Launceston,  Montgomery. 

Pint  Saturday,  at  Torrington,  Wantage. 

Tuesday  after  the  2nd,  at  Market  Harborough. 

SeDond  Monday,  at  Melksham,  Bool  (Montgomeryshire), 
Tewkesbury,  Warwick. 

Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle,  Lutterworth. 

Second  Wednesday,  at  Cardiff,  Colyford,  Steyuing. 

Saturday  after  the  7th,  at  Overton. 

Thursday  after  the  10th,  at  Middleton  (Lancashire). 

Friday  after  the  10th,  at  Camelford. 

Friday  before  the  15  th,  at  Bisihop's  Castle. 

Second  Tuesday  after  the  11  th,  at  Oakhampton. 

Wednesday  after  the  12th,  at  Knaresborough,  and  next  day. 

Saturday  after  the  first  Monday,  at  Knighton. 

Saturday  after  the  15th,  at  Shrewsbury. 

Thursda/  after  the  21st,  at  Ripon,  TitcYi^Vdu 
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Tuesday  before  the  25tli,  at  Aulcester^  Cowbridge^  Saltash. 

Third  Wednesday^  at  Storrington. 

ThinL  Saturday^  at  Torrington. 

Wednesday  before  the  25  th,  at  Dolton. 

Thurflday  before  the  25th,  at  Bromyard. 

Tuesday  after  the  25th,  at  Grampound,  Howden. 

Thursday  after  the  25th,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Friday  before  the  third  Saturday,  at  Hatherleigb. 

Last  Monday,  at  Chepstow,  Chesterfield,  Pontypool,  Usk. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  East  Grinstead,  Guisborough,  Horsham, 

Malmsbury,  Rochester,  Wiveliscombe. 
Last  Thursday,  at  Penniston. 
Last  Friday,  at  Churchingford. 
Last  Saturday,  at  Winchcomb. 

APRIL. 

L  Aberdare,  Buxton. 

2.  Abergely,  Chesterfield  (but  if  Sunday,  the  1st),  Kings- 

clere,  Wotton  Basset. 

3.  Ashbome,  Stafford, 

4.  Crismond,  Lanerchjrmedd,  Newin,  Thirsk. 

5.  Bangor,    Beverley,  Blythborough,  Bootle,  Budworth, 

Burton,  Caerphilly,  Cardigan,  Clack,  Colnbrook, 
Critch,  Deal,  Ditching,  Doncaster,  Elmham,  Glou- 
cester, Hat  ton,  Hailsham,  Howden,  Horsham,  Lam- 
berhurst  (Kent),  Malpas,  Midhurst,  Moreton, 
Plympton,  Probus,  Rudgeley,  St.  Peter's,  Tarring, 
Thirsk,  Trecastle,  Wadley,  near  Farringdon,  Wat- 
lington,  Wicware,  Woodstock,  Woodbridge. 

6.  Ab^rconway,  Ash,  Bed  worth,  Beeston  Green,  Bridport, 

Ickwell,  Northampton,  Shefford,  South  wick,  Tlursfc 
Wacham. 

7.  A  tilers  tone. 

8.  Pontefract. 

8,  9,  and  10.  Barnet. 

10.  Sheepwash,  Tean. 

1 1 .  AttleboroLigh,  Bidford. 

12.  Blakeley,  Folkestone,  Pembroke,  Tamworth. 

13.  Crickhowell,  Poulton. 

14.  Actonbridge,  Burslem,  Catstreet,  Hafield  (Sussex),  Ha- 

verfordwest, Ilfracombe. 

15.  Beaulieu,  Slaidbum,  Tangley. 
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16.  Aberdare,  Longridge,  Wigmore. 

18.  Llangwm,  Luton,  Padstow. 

19.  Brackley,  Fenny  Stratford,  Harleigh. 

20.  Devizes,  Heckington,  Usk. 

21.  Bedford,  Castleton,  Chesham,  Cleobury  Mortimer. 

22.  Alvechurch,  Burslera,    Newport- Pagnell,    Pontypool, 

'    Rushlake-green,  Warminster. 

23.  Bewdley,  Billesdon,  Bruton,  Campden,  Downton,  Finch- 

arapstead.  Great  Bedwin,  Hatfield,  Hinton  St. 
George,  Holywell,  Mahineot,  Meth would,  Norlease, 
Oakingham,  Probus,  Sawbridgeworth,  Stanaway^ 
Tenbury,  Yetminster. 

24.  Grassingtori,  Lincoln,  Orleton. 

25.  Ashover,  Axtninster,  Bracknell,  Brigstock,   Burnbam 

(Essex),  Crowborougb,  Dronfield,  Great  Oakley, 
Gravesend,  Holt  (Norfolk),  Iron- Acton,  Landegla, 
Lanwrest,  Limpsbam,  Loughborough,  Medburst, 
Meth would,  Parkgate,  Stoke-Gomer,  Toddington, 
Warkwortb. 
Q5  and  26.  Kendal,  Penrith. 

26.  Ovingham,  Rugby,  Settle. 

27.  Axminster,  Borougbbridge,  Ceriggy  Druidion,  Dorston, 

Holdswortby,  Keynsham,  Mortimer,  Spalding,  South 
Molton. 

28.  Borougbbridge,  Cerne-Abbas,  Keynsham,  Malmsbury, 

Sobam. 
29«  Alton,  Altringham,  Ai^hton  under  Lyne,  d  Isthorpe, 

Newchurch,  Market- Haib:)rough,  Longtov  112,  Rat^ 

cliff-Bridge,  Wadhurst. 
-30.  Astbury,    Axminster,     Chapel-in-le-Frith,    Hollingr* 

worth,  Kegworth,  Kenilwortb,  Louth^  Pjnkridge, 

Radcliff-Bridge. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  ApRiLt 

First  Monday,  at  Aberford,   Felbroughton^   Frettenbam^ 

Shiffnal. 
First  Tuesday,  Ashford,  Maldstcne,  Tunbridge, 
First  Wednesday,  at  Finchampstead,  Ryegate. 
First  Thursday,  at  Harrow  (Leicest.),  Mansfielc** 
First  Friday,  at  Snaith. 
First  Saturdayi  at  Chesterfield,  Llanidloes. 
Monday  before  the  5th^  at  Swindon. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  Before  tlie  5tb,<ktHo\?ft-^TL,^^ifii&swr5 
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Thunday  before  the  5th,  at  Tarm. 

Second  Monday,  at  Gresford,  Melksham^  Warwick. 

Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel^  Battle^  Leighton  Bnzzaid, 
Whitechurch. 

Second  Wednesday,  at  Holy  Croas,  Stcyning,  Tewkesboiy. 

Second  Thunday,  at  Cheltenham,  Cricklade,  Stamfordhan. 

Second  Saturday,  at  Okeham. 

Thursday  after  the  7th,  at  St.  Ewe. 

Thursday  after  the  15th,  at  Lutterworth,  Middleton. 

Third  Monday,  at  Bethersden,  Biahop's-Nympton,  Ex- 
bourne,  St.  Neot's. 

Third  Thursday,  at  Ellesmere,  North  Tawton,  Shipston. 

Tuesday  after  the  19th,  at  Lincoln. 

Third  Thursday,  at  Launoeston. 

Third  Wednesday,  at  Storrington. 

Wednesday  before  the  J  6th,  at  Witheridge. 

Friday  before  the  2l8t,  at  Barnstaple. 

Thursday  before  the  28th,  at  Heckington. 

Last  Monday,  at  Aberford,  Belbroughton,  Chepstow,  Ches- 
terfield, Pontypool,  Usk,  Harewood,  Sampford  Pe- 
Terell. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  Broseley,Caerwys,Gui8borough,  Horsham^ 
Malmsbury,  Pattingham,  Potton,  Rochester,  Ware. 

Last  Wednesday,  at  Cawston,  Hungerford,  Tadcaster. 

Fourth  Thursday  after  the  5th,  at  Purton. 

Last  Thursday,  at  Snaith. 

Last  Friday,  at  Churchingfond,  North-Shields. 

Last  Saturday,  at  Alton,  Bingfiord,  Burford>  Newmarket 
(Flintshire),  South  Molton. 

MAY. 

1.  Allerton,  Barrow,  Bridgenorth,  Bumham  (Bueb), 
Caerleon,  Castle- Acre,  Castle-Cary,  Egdean  (Holy 
Thurs.,  no  fair).  Green  Street,  Edgware,  Harwich, 
Hoo,  Lancaster,  Llanfechell,  Laxfield,  Leigh,  Lowes- 
toft, Melbrooke,  North  Petherstone,  Oswestry,  Philip  s 
Norton,  Pool  (Dorset),  Preston,  Reading,  Shoreham 
( Kent),  Stanstead,  Stockport,  Stonehouse,  Tenbury. 
Tarporly,  Trewenn,  Wittershani,  Withyara. 

1,  %  and  3.  Mario w. 

2.  Buxton,  Coventry,  Leominster,  Melton  Mowbray,  Old- 

ham, Orton,  Redruth,  Tintwistle,  West  Handon. 
3b  Alvechurch,  A\\>oiow^,  KXxroi^^T^,  Broaddift^  Brom- 
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yarn,  Barton  Underwood^  Bury  (Lancashire)^  Coin- 
brook,  Hi^  Bickington^  Oxford^  Tregony. 

4.  Ampthill^  Bisley,  Boston,  Brecknock,  Brew  ton.  Calling- 

ton,  Castlecombe,  Charing,  Cheddar,  Chegford,  Ches- 
terfield, Chichester,  Cow  bridge,  Earith,  Elmstead, 
Gosport,  Guildford,  East  Harling,  Henfield,  Ipswich, 
KilHngton,  Lidney,  Lifton,  Longnor,  Maiden- New- 
ton, Modbury,  Northampton,  North  Duffield,  Nut- 
ley,  Overton  (Hants),  Pontefract,  Probus,  Shapp> 
Tamworth  (Staftl),  Tenby,  Ticehurst,  Torrington, 
Wilton,  Wobum  (Bucks),  Wooler,  Wrotham,  Wot- 
ton  Basset. 

5.  Caxton,   Chorley,  Kippax,  Llanrhiader,  Northallerton^ 

Pentraeth-Mon. 

6.  Abingdon,  Aldermaston,  Buckingham,  Burton  in  Bishops- 

dale,  Calne,  Castletown,  Chawley,  ColeshiU,  Dun- 
mow,  Dursley,  Gwthrin,  Halstead,  Hanmanby> 
Ivinghoe,  Knaresborough,  Langhome,  Llannerchy- 
medd,  Lewes,  Liss,  Macclesfield,  Maiden-Bradley, 
Nantglyn,  Penford,  Pleasley,  Pocklington,  Risbo- 
rough,  Southampton,  Stalbridge,  Stoke  under  Hamp- 
ton, Tavistock,  Treganotha,  Uttoxeter,  Wednesbury, 
Wem,  West  Looe,  Wigmore,  Winchcomb. 

7*  Cfaipping-Norton,  Hambledon,  King's-Norton,  Knares^ 
borough,  Southampton,  Stafford,  Tal-y-bout. 

8.  Aylesbury,  Braintree,  Cannock,  Crawley,  Downham, 
Dudley,  Gno&all,  Haslingden,  Keighley,  Lampeter^ 
Market-Bosworth,  Padiham,  Pulham  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, Winsford. 

9*  Dehuidd,  Hatherleigh,  Holdly,  Horsebridge,  Matlock, 
Presteign,  Okeham,  Old  Tye  Common,  in  Hatfield, 
Soham,  Tockington. 
.  10.  Askrig,   Allentown,   Caistor,    Middle wich^    SolyhuU, 
Swaffham,  Waltham  (Hants). 

11.  Askrig,  Blackburn,  Burgh,  Crediton,  Dolgelly,  Eggll- 

wysfach,  Llanidloes,  Selling,  Staines^  Wyndham. 

12.  Alfriston,   Alnwick,   Bagbor-West,   Bamsley,   Bilpar, 

Blaokheath,  Blackburn,  Brading,  Burgh,  Burwadi, 
Brent,  Cawood,  Colne,  Chelmsford,  Con^eton,  Corfe- 
Castle,  Crickhowell,  Evershott,  Ewell,  Green-street, 
Haslemere,  Haverfordwest,  Haverhill,  Hertford,Hay- 
field^  Hook-Norton,  Hope,  liam>aarcv^,  \a\s&cv^^\:&^ 
Xiaiii5rdd,Lanvichaiigd,L«x^eV«\,\u^dXsox5  >\jKtfL^Nsst  ^ 
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Leighton  (Huntingdonshire)^  Linfield,  Lichfield, 
LitUe  Brickhill,  Little  Mountain,  Lymington^  Maid- 
stone, Milthorp,  Mold,  Oswestry,  Painscastle,  Pern- 
bridge,  Penryn,  Pentre,  Pen-y-pont  (Radnorshire), 
Ripon,  Rowland's  Castle,  Sherstone,  Stoke  (Suffolk),  - 
Storrington,  Stow  on  the  Would,  Stroud  (Glouco- 
tershire),  Sturminster-Newton,  SwaffTiam,  Trefr- 
hiew,  Totness,  Towcester,  Tuxford,  Wadebridge,  \ 
Warwick,  Watford,  Wendover,  Wenlock,  Winchel- 
sea,  Wingham,  Wirksworth,  Wiveliscombe,  Worstead. 

13.  Andover,  Burgh,  Burnley,  Darley,  Folkingbam,  Har- 

lowe,  Montacute,  Pwlhely,  Ripon,  Rufibrd,  Silsoc, 
Towyn. 

14.  Abergavenny,  Arundel,  Bala,  Berkeley,  Bungay,  Bur- 

well,  Castle  Hedingbam,  Chertsey,  Crouch>  Den- 
bigh, Elstow,  Fairford,  Goldanger,  Great  Baddow, 
Haltwistle,  Hamstreet,  Hartlepool,  Hey tesbury.  Hol- 
lo way,  Huddersfield,  Leominster,  Newark,  Nun- 
eaton, Oakhampton,  Pembroke,  Ramsbury,  Rochdiile, 
Stafford,  Stratford-upon-Avon  (Warwick),  Stret- 
ton-church,  Tattershall,  Tewkesbury,  Thetford, 
Tiddeswell,  Titchfield,  Uckfield,  Waltham  Abbey, 
Weighton,  Wichelsea,  Woolbridge,  Worstead. 

15.  Benenden,   Bettus,   Brandsburton,   Chatham,   Elstovr, 

Frodsham,  Hodnett,  Over,  Rugby,  Smeeth,  Tatter- 
shall, Tidswell,  Westham. 

16.  Caergwrle,  Caernarvon,  Chevening,  Llangemiew,  Ma- 

chvnlleth,  Wvmondham. 

17.  Amesbury,  Ashford,  Askrig,  Brentford,  Bolney,  Chip- 

penham, Frodsham,  Groombridge,  Hay,  Holbeach, 
Knighton,  Longnor,  Mere,  Newton  (Lancashire), 
Penrice,  Rudham, 

18.  Aulcester,   Brentford,   Comb    St.    Nicholas,    Dorston, 

Frodsham,  Ipswich,  Llangwra,  Llanfannon,  Leefe 
Peasemarsh,  Westfield,  Wolsingham. 

19.  Brentford,  Helmseley-Blackmoor,  Hereford,   Shefiford, 

South  wick  (Sussex),  Stratton. 

20.  Rackham,  St.  Tiddey,  Swindon,  Wellow,  W  ickham. 

21.  Ashboftie,  Ewhurst,  Hatherleigh,  Lamberhurst  (Sus- 

sex), Sellinge,  Sputty,  Trecastle,  Tring,  White- 
smith. 

22.  Abbot's  Bromley,  Culmstock,   Dunstable,  Limpsfield, 
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23.  Albrighton^  Appleshaw,  Bagborough,  Crickieth,  Gr&ys, 

Guestling^  Lidford  Green,  Sodbury. 

24.  Corwen,  Kidwelly  Festiniog,  Llanvyllin>  Marshfieldi 

Rowland's-Castle,  Wood's  Corner. 

25.  Cuckfield,  Ospringe,  Sandhurst. 

.26.  Briston,  Camelford,  Donnington^  King's  Brompton. 

27.  Hor^tead,  Pett,  Thaxted. 

28.  Botley,  St.  Germain's,  Newport  (Salop),  Woodnesbo- 

rough. 

29*  Brompton,  Danbury,  Ham,  near  Richmond,  Lane  End^ 
Lawaden,  Lanymynech,  Madeley,  Peckham  (Kent), 

^  Penzance,  Selboume,  Stoke-Climsland,  Stone,  Tar- 

ring, Thakeham,  Thorpe,  near  Egham,  TollerdowHi 
Upstreet,  Wye. 

SO.  Ackhole,  Ardingley,  Cranbrook,  Mayfield,  Rochesteri 
Tollerdowne,  Wells. 

31.  Bingham,  Llangollen,  Stanton,  Talgarth. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  May. 

Thursday  after  the  1st,  at  Ep worth. 

Friday  after  the  1st,  at  Bishop's  Castle,  Derby  Newton. 

First  Mondayfat  Aberford,  Caerphilly,  Tenterden,  Worcester. 

Tuesday  before  the  6th,  at  Purton. 

First  Tuesday,  at  Ashford,  Ash  water,  Foulsham,  MaidstonCj 

Martham,  Newtown,  Thrapstone,  Tunbridge. 
First  Wednesday  at  Chard,  Cullumpton,  Martham,  Ryegate. 
Wednesday  before  the  4th,  at  Northleach. 
First  Thursday,  at  Bingham,  Exminster^  Harrow  (Leicest.) 

Montgomery,  Rugby,  Weldon. 
First  Friday,  at  Crowcomb. 
First  Saturday,  at  Wantage. 
Second  Monday,  at  H^y,  Melksham,  Worcester. 
Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle,  Huntingdon,  Leigh 

(Essex). 
Second  Wednesday,  at  Cardiff,  Warley-common. 
Second  Friday,  at  Leybum. 
jSecond  Saturday,  at  Swansea. 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday,  at  Cockermout. 
Tuesday  before  the  11th,  at  Egton. 
Wednesday  before  the  12th,  at  Beverley. 
Friday  before  the  1 1th  at  Stroud. 
Saturday  before  the  12th,  at  Howden,  Howey. 
Suturday  before  the  13th,  at  Durham. 
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Second  Wednesday  after  the  llth,  at  Market 

Friday  se'nnight  before  the  ISth,  at  Reeth. 

Monday  before  the  ISth^  at  Stamford. 

Tuesday  before  the  13th,  at  Harrold. 

Wednesday  before  the  It^th,  at  Dewsbuzy. 

Thurs.  before  12  th,  at  High  am  Ferrers,  Pinniston,  Porlod[. 

Tuesday  se'nnight  after  the  12th,  at  Hook  Norton. 

'Friday  after  the  12th,  at  LlansawelL 

Second  Friday  after  the  12th,  at  Charlbury. 

Third  Tues.  after  the  12th^  at  Guisborough,  North  MooltODi 

Saturday  after  the  2l8t,  atWainfleet. 

Last  Monday,  at  Aberford,  Chepstow,  Chesterfield^  Crowle^ 

Pontypool,  Usk. 
Last  Tuesday,  at  Horsham,  Malmsbury,  Rochester. 
Last  Wednesday,  at  Northleach,  Tadcaster. 
Last  Thursday,  at  Alston  Moor,  Baldock. 
Last  Friday,  at  Chipping  Norton. 
Last  Saturday,  at  New  Buckenham. 

JUNE. 

1 .  Caistor,  Debden,  Leicester,  Newick,  Queen's  Camef. 

2.  Abridge,  Dinasmouthy,  Lachinden,  Tenbury. 
S.  Caermarthen,  Hurstgreen,  Uttoxeter. 

4.  Balcomb,  Corsley  Heath,  Narberth,  Rudgeley,  Wthant 

5.  Althome,  Daventry,  Malmsbury,  Milboume  Port,  Poole 

(Montgomeryshire),  Rudgeley. 

6.  Bcdworth,    Bodiam,    Caerphilly,    Dalton,    Daventiy, 

Lenham,  Oldbury,  Ostend,  Rudgeley,  Seale. 

7.  Barnham,    Montgomery,  Shepton  Mallett^   Rudgelej,    , 

Whitchurch. 

8.  CTorlestone,  Ravenglass. 

9.  Swallowfield,  Lower  St.  Columb,  Steyning. 

10.  Appleby,  Banbury. 

1 1 .  Askrig,  Brandon,  Cavendish,  Chudleigh,  Cleobury  Mor- 

timer, Grumpound,   Liphook,  Manhineot,   Ncwen-    J 
ham   (Glouc),    Oakingham,  Overton  (Flintshire), 
Queen  Camel,  Stanford,  Stoford,  ToUeshunt  Darcy. 
3  2.  Askrig,  Bines  Green,  Haverfordwest,  Prescott. 

1 3.  Purfleet,  Ross,  Whittlesey,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

14.  y\ylcsbury,  Hailsham. 
16.  Folkingham,    Frotherheath,    Machynlleth,    PoIsteB^    ■ 

Stow  Green,  Wrexham. 
17.  Bradfield,  Gayvjood,  Of«^^:^^>'t^^«l*cw,  WhitA^^    , 
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17,  18,  and  19,  Bradford. 

1 8.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  Droitwich,  Rotherfield,  Shipbomc. 
19*  Langhome,  Northampton,  Rydyllafray. 

20.  Avingdon,   Colford,   Hitcham,  Kidderminster,   Maid- 

stone, Presteign. 

21.  Aldeburgh,  Llandloe,  Llantwitt,  Llan wrest,  N«wburgh 

(Lancashire). 

22.  Amesbury^  Banham,  Bardfield,  Bentham,  Bettus,  Bletch- 

ingley,Boroughbridge,Brampton  (  Hereford8.)^Broadf 
water,  Chippenham,  Cross-in-hand,  Hatherleigh, 
Havant,  Holt  (Denbighshire),  Horncastle,  Lant- 
witt,  Ledbury,  Macclesfield,  Newburrfi  (Anglesea), 
Newcastle  (Carmarths.),  Newport  Pagnel,  Selby, 
Shipton,  Stratford  (Suffolk),  Wellington  (Salop). 

23.  Boroughbridge,  Llaudelga,  Somersham. 

24.  Abergavenny,  Alconbury,  Bentham,  Boughton  Green, 

Bradwell,  Bridgewater,  Bromsgrove,  Cambridge  (for 
a  week),  Canewdon,  Chelwood,  Chippenham,  Cow- 
bridge,  Debenham,  Farnhara  (Surrey),  Flint,  Fran- 
fieki,  Glerasford,  Hadleigh  (Essex),  Ijidifax,  Har- 
riot3ham,  Kirkham  (Lancash.),Leighton  (Yorkshire), 
St.  Mary  Cray,  Moor  Kirk,  Much-Haddam,  Newo, 
Newton  Abbot,  Orford  (Suffolk),  Pebmarsh,  Flint, 
Rumford,  Shaftesbury,  Silverton,  Sodbury,  Wain- 
house  Comer,  Wallingford,  Witheridge. 

25.  Bangor,   Balsover,   Boughton   Green,  Canvey  Island, 

Forest  Row,  Malham. 

26.  Broughton  Green,  Hitchim,  Machynlleth,  Pershore. 
27-  Builth,  Catstreet,  Hafield  (Sussex),   Newport   (Pem- 
brokeshire), Sarnfoldyrn,  Taunton,  Wigan. 

£8.  Bolton  (Yoricshire),  Burslem,  Crowknd,  Hadstock, 
Higlifim  Ferrers,  Llanvyllin,  Yeovil. 

29.  Ashington,  Aylesford,  Bath,  Beccles,  Buckfastlci^, 
Buntingford,  Camborne,  Cardiffe,  Chailey,  Chart- 
ham,  Great  Clacton,  Fareham,  Grassington,  Hartley 
Row,  Hintcm,  Hoddesdon,  Homdon,  Hook  Norton, 
Huntspill,  Keddington,  Llangerniew,  Lingfield, 
Landrake,  Olney,  PolpenrOi  Kedlinch,  Reephaqo, 
Spalding,  Staftbrd,  Standish,  Tolesbury,  Wem, 
Winterbum. 

M  and  29.  Honiton. 

SO,  Bridgeaorthf  Harleigh,  Tlivraile.  . 
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Moveable  Fairs  in  June. 

First  Monday,  at  Toddington,  Warwick,  Worcester. 
First  Tuesday,  at  Ashford,  Maidstone,  Rippon,  Tunbridge. 
First  Wednesday,  at  Ryegate,  South  Harting. 
First  Thursday  at  Alphumstone,  Ashburton^  Askrig,  Bright- 

lingsea',  Rippon. 
First  Friday,  at  Bicester. 
First  Saturday,  at  Moreton-Hampstead. 
^Second  Monday,  at  Melksham. 
Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle. 
Second  Friday,  at  Chiik. 
Tuesday  after  the  11th,  at  Chappie. 
Monday,  Tues.,  and  Wed.,  after  the  12th,  at  Thome. 
Saturday  before  the  20th,  at  Chepstow. 
Wednesday  after  the  11th,  at  Stockland. 
Wednesday  before  the  22nd,  at  Brackley,  Market  Drayton, 

Southampton,  South  Moulton. 
Wednesday  after  the  22nd,  at  Brackley. 
Tuesday  before  the  24th,  at  Oswestry,  St.  Wep. 
Wednesday  before  the  24th,  at  Lambert  Castle,  Saltash. 
Wednesday  after  the  24th,  at  Axniinster. 
Saturday  before  the  29th,  at  Stafford. 
Saturday  before  the  27th,  at  Stokesley. 
Last    Monday,    at    Albrighton,    Chepstow,    Chesterfield, 

Fazeley,  Pontypool,  Usk. 
Last  Tuesday,  at  Horsham,  Malmesbuiy,  Rochester. 
Fourth  Monday,  at  Appledore. 
Monday  after  the  29th,  at  Boughton,  Sidley. 

Ajly. 

1.  Crickieth,  Drustlwyr,  Haslingden,  Hereford,  New- 

enden,  Penshurst,  Thorney  (Isle  of  Ely). 

2.  Ivelchester,  Festiniog,  Toller  Down,  Walton  (Essex), 

Wickware,  Ystradmyrick. 

S.  Folkingham,  Leek,  Shrewsbury,  Sputty,  Whitesmith. 

4.  Dolgelly,  Folkingham,  St.  Ninian,  Stagshaw-Bank, 
Uttoxeter,  Wakefield. 

,5,  Ashbome,  Bedal,  Bedford,  Benham,  Beyerley,  Bishop's 
Castle,  Billingston,  Brecknock,  Bricet,  Burford* 
Chester,  Chesterford,  Chesterfield,  Church  Whitfield, 
Clayton,  Colchester,  Congleton,  Deyizes,  Dorchester, 
Ealing,  near  Southampton,  Easing  would,  Gbu« 
cester,    Hw\ea\.oiie,  ^"axK^>  \Xaafield,    Hertfordj 
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Kennington,  Lancaster,  Launceston,  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Little  Bourn,  Llanerillo,  Lyminge,  Narberth, 
Newbury,  Pevensey,  Pontypool,  Probus,  Ruiton,Tor- 
rington,  Ulpho,  Underwood,  Uttoxeter,  Wainfleet, 
Wakefield,  Wareham,  Warwick,  Wenlock,  Whitfield, 
Windsor,  Winterton,  Woodland. 

6.  Acton  (in  Suffolk),  Bedal,  Chester,  Kettlewell,  South- 

Petherton,  Uffculnie,  Wells. 

7.  Aldermaston,    Bovey   Tracy,    Brumhill,   Chapel-in-le- 

Firth,  Chester,  Laycock,  Northop,  Pamphill,  Penryn, 
Rugby,  Taunton,  Uppingham. 

8.  Chester,  Pett,  Southwater,  Thaverton,  Wirksworth. 

9.  Chester,  Dolsdon,  Garstanor,  Langadock,  Machynlleth. 

10.  Abbotsbury,    Bala,    Bennington,     Blandford,     Buck- 

ingliani,  Burnley,  Carmarthen,  Dulverton,  East 
Looe,  Foulness  Island,  Frodinghara,  Godalming, 
Grantham,  Holsworthy,  Hull,  Hyde,  Iver,  Knots- 
ford,  Lampeter,  Leeds,  Leominster,  Lostwithiel, 
Mansfield,  Market-Bosworth,  Marlborough,  Pem- 
broke, Peterborough,  Petersfield,  Portsmouth,  Ring- 
wood,  St.  Peter's  (Kent),  Scotter,  Sevenoaks,  South- 
ham,  Stebbing,  Stockbridge,  Stoken-church,  Stow- 
market,  Sudbury,  Talgarth,  Upton,  Watton,  Wolver- 
hampton, York. 

1 1 .  Howden,  Leeds,  Macclesfield.     * 

13.  East  Grinstead,  Neath,  Woburn  (Bedfordsh.). 

14.  Corwen,  Wintrigham. 

15.  Bentley  (Essex),  Chiswick,  Great  Bed  win,  Lingfield,' 

Little  Haddam,  Bury  Green,  Mailing  (East),  Praze, 
Prittlewell,  Ramsey,  St.  Asaph,  Seanier,Up-Hol] and. 

16.  Burton,  Helnisley-Black-moor,  Matlock. 

17.  Albury,  Putmore-Heath,  Camelford,  Llanidloes,  Llany- 

bidda.  Pen  rice,  Topcliff. 

18.  Atherstone,  Banwell,  Bideford,  Brentwood,  Chipping- 

Norton,  Cirencester,  Denbigh,  Emsworth,  Fenny- 
Stratford,  Haverfordwest,  Horsham,  Huntingdon 
(Herefordsh.),  Kirton,  Kenninghall,  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Newcastle  (Carmarth.), 
Overton  (Hants),  Patrington,  Pett,  Sherborne,  Stock- 
ton, Tenbury,  Topcliff,  Wantage,  Warrington. 

19.  Caerphilly,  Clay,  Landrake,  Mortlake. 

20.  Barkway,   Caerleon,   Helstoue,  HomVoxv,  Y^vcv^^t\^^, 

Longbridge,  RickmanswonYv,  ^?»^5  Tec^^  • 
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den,  Dnrtford,  Headen,  I»elclie«er,  Keswick,  K  ^ 
Ion,  Kyntion,  LangeriJpe,  Lu[i^-Croiua!ih,  Liidt'ur4 
i^uUerworth  (ncaf  Winton).  Ala<;daleii  HiU  (neat 
Norwich),  Mdld,  Newiwk,  Ndithwich,  Hijier,  Spro*i 
giDiii;.  Ntix.'kL)ury,  Stonty-Str;ilforil,  Wisbech,  Wood, 
cot,  \Vnot!su>ck,  Yann. 
,  Ditrcntry.  Hitchsm,  Kingston,  Redruth,  Thirxk. 
b  CncrnarroD,  Landul^  Kiugston,  Tliirak,  WedDcsb.jfj. 
',  .'\hiiigdan,  Altrinchani,  Audley-£nd,  Baliluck,  Berb-| 
hampstcad,  Diceiter,  Uusrnstle,  Boston,  Bti;!g,  Brazil' 
ley,  Brist.  Casth-AcK,  C-ini])den,  Cheltenham,  Cbi' 
chesty,  CuireT-Kevel,  Uoncaster,  Durchestcr  (Do> 
seishire),  Dudlcv,  I^gerton,  E)'soni,  Gamer-street, 
Gddrithiuiy.  Hatfield-Broad-Oak,  Hexham,  Kirlos- 
wnl<),  l.aDt'eehell,  Lan^ndaime,  Lechdale,  Linlield]' 
Lougnur,  Louth,  Ludgershail,  Northaiiiptoii,  Osk- 
biunpton,  Pucklington,  Queen  borough,  Ravt-ngiasi, 
IthoB  Fair,  Shifliial,  SkipCon,  Stamford,  Stavordale, 
Stone,  Thrapstone,  I'hirsk,  Trowbridge,  Wattle* 
bury,  Wi-srbury  (Sulop),  Wetherby,  Wigmore. 
L  Chortsev,  East  Isley ,  Hnltivcod,  Rhnvador,  St,  Ann'c 
Hiir(l>eviaeB),  Tom  Hili,  Trowbridge,  Trej^-anotha. 

S&a.  Ewhiivst,  Goldsithnav,  Louth,  Truwl^idge.Wedniore. 

7.   Fitlmoiilh,  St.  Anns  Hill  (Devizes). 

B.  Knighton,  Itutliin,  Slieptun-Midlett. 

IFincham,  Llanrn'st,  Mas^inghmu,  Mattishaw- 
Aberdiire,   Alvechurch,    Apjileby,    Asliion,    Crismoni, 
Doddington,  riist,  Hawkhtirst,  Hungerford,  Hurst> 
pier}«iinl,  Lansdown  (Kent),  Mark,  Memhury,  New- 
bui^h  (Anglesca),  Rye.'Snaith,  Thaxtend. 
Abcrfraw,   Dronficld,    Lancaster,    Matston,    Newton, 
Frestim,  Snape,  Warmiiiater,  Wallham  St.  Lawrence^ 
Buttiis,  Britrord,  Caerg-^Tle,  Caormanhen,  Chirk,  Crii- 
aingham  Magna,   Dunholra,  Dunstable,  Feva^haov 
Green,  Haverhill,  Hay,  Lontrissent,  Lidford-Greei^ 
Lough iiorough,  Mailing,  Mfcrkhani-Churi'h,  Mitck- 
ani,    Newcastle-upon-Tyne    (nine    days).    New  toll 
(Lancashire).  Plvmoutli,  Shrewsbury,  Stowmarket, 
Uffculnie,  Wisbech,   York. 
Banbury,  Highworth,  Hornsea,  Newent,  Seaford. 
LIunuryild,  New  Radnor,  'i'recastle. 
J3.  Altlebdi-ough,    KeyrvsWrii,  \.':\a.TA,  \:\4«!ki4.  Maxket 
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Rainham,  Thombury,  Tollerton,  Tutbury,  Worcester, 

Yarlington. 
16.  Ashborne,   Eccleshall,  Felsham,   King's  Norton,  Pen- 

traoth-Mon,  Thetford. 
17*  Donington,    Llanfannan,   Llanderfel,   Pen-y-street  in 

Trawsfynydd. 

18.  Aberwingregen,  Beddgelert,  Boyton,  Camberwell,  Cly- 

noggfawr,  Navenby,  Settle. 

19.  Pwlhely,  Settle,  St.  Asaph. 

20.  Abergeley,  Chorley,  Moorlinch,  Penmorsa,  Settle. 

21.  Arundel,  Bapchild,  Bedford,  Blackmore,  Cayo,  Cheadle, 

Crediton,  Famham  (Dorset),  Frodsham,  Harleigb, 
Hartlepool,  Horncastle,  Kilgarren,  Kilham,  St.  Law- 
rence, Llangellon,  St.  Lawrence,  Lechlade,  Ludlow, 
Martock,  Melton  Mowbray,M  wrrs,Newburgli  (Angle- 
sea),  St.  Nicholas,  Oundle,  Peckham,  Priddy,  Rugby, 
St.  Lawrence,  Settle,  Stroud  (Glouccst.),  Winslow. 

22.  Brachnell,  Festiniog,  Frodsham,  Hardford  (Suftblk), 

Ipswich,  Priddy,  Marlborough. 

23.  Belford,  Frodsham,  Louth,  Penmachno. 

24.  South-Benfleet,    Buckfastleigh,    Cannock,     Chipping, 

Cranbome,  Crayford,  Egglwysfach,  Fazeley,  Lee, 
Landrake,  Prescot,  Salcote,  South  wold,  Wainfleet, 
Whittingham,  Witney. 

25.  Bedworth,  Bingley,  Caerphilly,  Coxwould,  Haughley, 

Llanfaiver,  Maiden  Newton,  Partney,  Prescot,  Rip- 
ley (Yorkshire). 

26.  Bakewell,    Bampton  (Oxfordshire),    Bingley,    Borth, 

Bradford  Leigh,  Carlisle,  Corby,  Coventry,  East 
Brent,  Elsdon,  Ellesmere,  Guisborough,  Goudhurst, 
Hermitage,  Hinkley,  Kirkhampton,  Kilhampton, 
Little  Driffield,  Northampton,  Porthathway,  Rhos 
Fair,  Ripley  (Yorkshire),  Roraney,  Rumsey,  St. 
Mary's  Hill,  Spalding,  Strood  (Kent),  Swansea, 
Tollerton,  Yarlington. 
27*  JBingley,  Ceriggy,*  ('oventry,  Druidion,  Guisborough, 
Lackington,  Lampeter,  Newport  Pagnel,  Rhayador, 
Ripley  (Yorkshire). 

28.  Llanerillo. 

29.  Caerwys,  Newport  Pagnel,  Overton  (Flintshire),  Phi- 

lips Norton,  Sampford  Peverel,  Uckfield,  Watford. 

30.  Blagdon,  Burton  iu  Bishopsdale>  STg^\dixi^,W^\.^<5ft^» 
SI.  Wicks.  ^h 


i' 
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Moveable  Fairs  in  Acqust. 
FiiBi  Mondav,  at  Cirencester,  Corsley    Heath,  Lampeter^ 

ReddiVh. 
Firat  Tuesdav,  al  Ashford,  Cowbridge,  DuflVyn,  Ledlrtny. 

Maidstone,  Thatne,  Tunhridge. 
First  Wednesday,  at  Chard,  Milton  Abbott,  Ryegate. 
First  Thursdar,  at  Weldon. 
Mandoy  after  tiie  Ist,  ut  Crowcomb,  Curry  BivaL 
Monday  fortnight  after  the  1st,  at  Boytoti. 
Monday  after  the  Snd,  at  Homing. 
Second  Monday,  at  Melksham,  Warwici. 
Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle. 
Second  Wcdnraday,  Long  Ptirl,  Tewkesbury. 
Thursday  before  tbe  5th,  at  Higbam- Ferrers. 
Wednesday  after  the  1 2th  and  1  Sih,  at  Knaresborongb. 
Thursday  after  the  14th,  Slamfordbam. 
Thursday  after  the  S2nd,  at  Ri]>on. 
Wednesday  after  the  24tl!,  at  Dalwood. 
Third  Tuesday,  at  Guishorough. 
Saturday  after  the  1 1  th,  at  Lampeter. 
Saturday  after  t!ic  92nd,  at  Ilfracombe- 
Thui-sday  before  the  24th,  at  Chapel-in-le-Firth. 
Friday  before  tbe  24th,  at  Reelb. 

Monday  fortnight  after  the  10th,  Bradford  Leigh  (Wills). 
Monday  after  the   S*th,  at   Kilmington  (Somersetshire)* 

Morbalh,  Tarporley. 
ednesday  after  the  26th,  at  South  Mmilton,  Southampton. 
Monday,  at  Chepstow,  Chesterfield,  Gressford,  PontyJ 

pool,  Ust. 
Last  Tuesday,  at  East  Brent,  East  Giimrtead,  HorsbaiOt 

Malmsbury,  Roche ster. 
Last   Wednesday,  at   Brampton  (Cumberland),   Cawston, 

Last  Friday,  at  Blagdon. 

Monday  after  the  Sjjtb,  at  Road. 

The  last  week,  a  Guild  at  Preston,  In  Lancashire,  once  id 

SO  years The  last  Guild  was  held  in  1823. 

■Second  Monday,  at  Evesham. 

'  SEPTEMBER. 

J.  Bbtstol  (lasts  ten  days'),  Dtonfield,  Mamhem,  Tana 
worth,  Treg(itiy,\3um.e\«,XD:i'ii\, 
S.   Kettleivell,  I'lajAcn,  gvimuuV'b,  Sxee^^e  k^Asro. 


KWed 
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3.  LongPrest(m,Newbuiy,Northcurry,Talybout,TrefrhieWi 

4.  Abbot's  Bromley^  Aberconway,  Aldborougb^  near  Bo* 

rougbbridge,  Asbby-de-la-Zoucb,  Barnet^  Beaulieu> 
Brigstock>  Brightelmstone,  Buckingham^  Burnham 
(Essex),  Buniwash,  Burton-ou-Trent,  Bury  St. 
£dmund*s^  Chipping  Norton,  Corsham,  Crewkerne, 
Donnington,  Egdean,  Egton,  Esher,  East  Looe« 
Finningham,  Frampton  (Dorsetshire),  Hatberleigb^ 
Haverfordwest,  Horringer,  Kidderminster,  Kipton 
Asb,  Kyneton,  Leominster,  Lostwitbiel,  Maresfield> 
Monmouth,  Montgomery,  Namptwich,  Old  Cbapel, 
Porlington,  Rlayden,  St.  Stephen's  (Kent),  Silver- 
ton,  Stalbridge,  Stockwith,  Sudbury,  Toddington, 
Wanborough,  near  Guildford,  Whittingbam,  Wi- 
venhoe. 

5.  Bamet,  Cborley,Crowland,  London  (St.  Bartbolomew), 

Northallerton. 

6.  Bamet,  Brecknock,  Camelford,  Fresbford. 

7.  Preston  (Lancashire),  Stowey. 

fi.  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Cardigan,  CardifiT,  Frittenden, 
Nortbill,  Ormskirk^  Rudland,  Stourbridge,  Talsam, 
Wirksworth. 

9-  Asbford,  Bisbop's  Castle,  Broadworthy,  Caermartben^ 
Crawley,  Fordingbridge,  Harlestone,  Harlow, 
Helstone,  Lecblade,  Okebam,  Tavistock,  Watford, 
Weston  Zoyland. 

10.  Bidford,  Dinasmoutby,  Fowey,  St.  Mary  Cray. 

11.  Asbill,   Blackburn,  Fomcett,   Holbeacb,  Horsebridge 

Common  (Sussex),  Lambert  Castle,  Pen-y- Pont  (Rad- 
norshire), Salisbury  great  sbeep  fair :  if  on  Monday, 
then  tbe  Saturday  before.     Toller  Down,  Warebam* 

12.  Adversean,  Beggar's  Bush,  Brentford,  Dundry,  Gilling- 

hara,  Giles-hill,  Horstead-Kayne,  Mambam,  Neath, 
Poole  (Montgomeryshire),  Redrutb,  Stogussey,  Tol- 
ler Down,  W  ilton. 
IS.  Brentford,  Iron  Acton,  Leigb,  Maldon,  Stourport. 

14.  Barking,  Basildon,  Brentford,  Broadway,  Congerbury, 

Edmonton,  Frome,  Pickering,  Ryegate,  Tendering, 
St.  Tiddy,  Towyn,  Winbourn,  Witham. 

15.  Durbara,  Edmontofn,  Grimsby,   Mark,  Pewsey,  West 

Ham  (Sussex),  Week  St.  Mary. 

16.  Bettus,  Cuckfidd,  Edmonton,  Pnwsey,  St«  D^<cm\sa:q^^^ 

TiUingham,  Woolpit. 
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17.  Bml.ilesiuorc,  LKnrwut.  Lee.  Masbam,  Penrice,  ProbWi 

PcufHcy,  Ueiliiich,  Waichel,  WUnjington. 

18.  Burj;    (Lnneasbire^,    Gisbum,    Kirby    Moor-side,  M«- 

cbyiilk'lh.  Muibam.  Newenl,  Partner,  Wicks,  Wood- 
burv  Hill,  near  Bcre. 
j,  17.  and  1«.  Stratford. 

t  Alnagiion,  ATnurshiim,  Alberstone,  Barnstaple.  Bea- 
^  iHi'ialer,  Bcuuttiarts,  Brecwood,  Brutoiij  Callingion, 
Ciurlisle.UenliiiTyiLltlle  Driffield,  Eastmeor.EghaiD, 
Egrcutoiit,  Ouisborougb,  Gisbum,  Glastonburv, 
Huhon,  Harbottit:  near  Rotbbury,  High  Ongar, 
KuUington,  Kington,  l-landysell.  Market  Drayton, 
Northampton,  Painswiti,  Partner,  Sbouldham,  Sil- 
Itiiuslon,  Staines,  Steyning,  Uttoxeter,  Waltham  oa 
the  Wij!d  (Leicestershire),  Waterleigh,  Week  St. 
Mnry,  Wooljat,  Worcesler,  Watton  Courtney, 
Wrexham. 
t  Dolgelly,  CiuisboKiugli, 

^  Boreliam  (Su^'ex),  Buckland  St.  Mary,  Coerleoo, 
Chudleigh,  Clopham  (Yorkah.).  Ciediton,  Crickladc 
Evesham,  Hawksliead,  Irebv.Lanfeohell,  Longtowne 
(Heref.),  Northun-rani  (Ytirkshire),  Padstow,  Pen- 
machno,  Pen-v-street  in  TrawsI'vnvdJ,  Readini^ 
Strndbrooke,   Silsoe,  Thomey  (Isle  of  Ely).  Wol« 

.  Ahdnghuin,  Bockland-Si-Miiry,  Droitwicli,   HcadoD, 
Llanarth,  Pain's-Cnstle.  Wiaslow. 
23.  Basin^'stoke,  Beildgelert,  Clynnog&wr,  Dai-entry,  Drtrit- 

»wich,  Enfield,  Green-Street,  Kingsdown,  Saxmund- 
hum,  Swindon,  Talf^rth,  Winterton. ,  1 

,  Bartholomew,  Boutlc,i3umhan],Dilton-Marsb,Gnosal!, 
Haverfordwest,  Lhmymyncch,  Pdesworlh,  Pwlhely, 


Wher 


ell. 


25-  Abergavennv,  Arundel,  Avleabiiry,  Bearstead,  BeltoO) 
Bungny,  Burlbrd,  Cheri.sey,  Chesterfield,  Denhigh, 
Eaxiugivould,  GudsConej  Groom  bridge,  HajllaU) 
Hflslemere,  Huytcsbury,  Ipswieh,  Lougbboroiigl^. 
Market- Ibiifin,  Newbiirgh  (Anglesea),  Newport 
(Salop),  Over,  Pembroke,.  Penmorsa,  Pickenna 
itiohniond,  Roekingham,  Kothersbridge,  Rhos  Fb£ 
Shorton,  S^]alding,  Stone,  Stratford-upon-Avoa 
[WarwicltslmeV  SxteWon  CWit!&,  ^-arKnwx.CBurt, 
TattetsaU,Tbe).toid,TiXc\i,?v«\4,'\^-s.^<«i,'«i>j!t«( 
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Abbey,  Weigh  ton,  Wivdiscombe,  Wobum  (Beds.), 
Wotton-  Under-  Edge. 

26.  Burton  in  Bishopdale,  CJayton,  Festiniog,  Grassington, 
Horsebridge,  Harbeath,  Lampeter,  Padihara,  rort- 
hathway,  Rhayador,  Tenbury,  Waltham  Abbey. 

27-  Derby,  Dorstone,  St  Ninian's,  near  Fenton,  Penrith, 
Powderbatch,  Rogate,  Sputty. 

28.  Barton  RegLs,  Chesham,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Hawes, 
Langhorne,  Llanrhiader,  liUdlow,  Newbridge,  Nor- 
thall  (stat.),  RadclifF  Bridge^  Stamford,  Studley, 
Sturbitch  Fair. 

29»  Alton,  Ash,  Ballingdon,  Berkhampstead,  Birmingham, 
Bookford,  Chegford,  Castle  Donington,  Cowbridge, 
Cranford,  Derby,  Llangerniew,  Lowestoft,  Maiden- 
head, Market- Jew,  Melbroke,  Mells,  Long  Preston, 
Radcliff  Bridge,  Rugby,  Sherburne,  Smeeth,  South- 
Minster,  Teignraouth,  Tiv^erton,  Uxbridge,  Wain- 
house-comer,  Wantage,  Wallingford,  Wellington, 
Wheatley,  Wragby,  Wincanton,  Woodham-Ferries, 
Wymondham. 

30.  Bourn,  Brough-hill,  Chigwell    (statute),  Feckenham, 

^  Kenilworth,  Kenninghall,    Llanelly,  New  Church, 

Porthathway,  Rutlin,  Wilraslow,  Wye. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  September. 

First  Monday,  at  Cirencester,  Lampeter,  Penkridge,  Sid- 
mouth,  Tamworth. 
First  Tuesday,  at  Ashford,  Maidstone,  Tunbridge. 
First -Wednesday,  at  Kilmington  (Devonsh.),  Lincoln,  New 
*  Abbot,  Northleach,  Ryegate. 

First  Thursday,  at  Alston  Moor,  Langadock. 
First  Friday,  at  Snaith,  Stevenage. 
First  Saturday,  at  Llanidloes. 
Monday  after  tlie  1st,  at  Oxford,  Sidraouth. 
Wednesday  after  the  4th,  at  Tewkesbury. 
Second  Monday,  at  Fazely,  Wimple,  Warwick^ 
Monday  before  second  Wednesday,  at  Buxton. 
Tuesday  before  second  Wednesday,  at  Newhaven. 
Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle. 
Second  Wednesday,  at  Holy-Cross,  TidswelL 
Second  Thursday,  at  Cheltenham. 
Third  Monday,  at  Hemel- Hempstead* 
Frid9f  after  the  pth,  at  SolyViuIl. 
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fndaj  heiove  the  ISth,  at  -Lincoln. 
Monday  after  the  11th,  at  Newcastle  (StafibrdbL) 
Saturday  after  the  11th,  at  Lampeter. 
.Tuefday  after  the  12th,  at  Oakhampton. 
Wednesday  after  the  12th,  at  Asfaill. 
Thursday  after  the  12  th,  at  Sandbach. 
Saturday  after  the  12th,  at  Pontefract. 
Tuesday  after  the  13th,  at  East  Hading. 
Wednesday  before  the  14th,  at  Beverly- 
Monday  after  the  14th,  at  North-Bradley. 
Saturday  after  the  15th,  at  Billingham. 
Wednesday  before  the  18th,  at  Broadway. 
Friday  after  the  1 8th,  at  Newent. 
Wednesday  after  the  19th,  at  East  Ilsley. 
Monday  nearest  the  22nd,  at  Blisland. 
Tuesday  before  the  24th,  at  Ware. 
Wednesday  after  the  24th,  at  Dal  wood. 
Thurs.  after  the  25th,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  (Warwicksh.) 
Monday  before  the  29th,  at  Rugby,  Twickenham,  Wycombe. 
Tuesday  before  the  29th,  at  Saltash,  Walsall  (O.  S.) 
Wed.  before  the  29th,  at  Hungerford  (statute),  Oswestry* 
Thursday  before  the  29th,  at  Oxford. 
Thursday  and  Friday  before  the  29th,  at  East-Dereham. 
Monday  after  the  29th,  at  Hounslow. 
Tuesday  after  the  29th,  at  Thatcham. 
Wednesday  after   the  29th,  at   Axminster,   Hungerford, 

Rochford,  Steeple. 
Thursday  after  the  29th,  at  Blewbury,  Chapel-Common; 

Chapel-in-le-  Firth. 
Thursday  after  the  29th,  O.  S.,  at  Epworth. 
Second  Thursday  after  the  29th,  at  Middleton. 
Saturday  after  the  29tb,  at  Coleshill,  Steeple. 
Fourth  Saturday  after  the  29th,  at  Clitheroe. 
Last  Monday  but  one,  Langport. 

Last  Monday,  at  Chepstow,  Chesterford,  Pontypool,  Usk. 
Last  Tucs.,  at  Aylesham,  Horsham,  Malmesbury^  Rochester* 
Saturday  before  the  third  Monday,  at  Rickmansworth. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  Bracknell,    Bromsgrove,    Culmstock,    Dinasmouthj, 
Dolsdon,  Hawarden,  Llanerchymedd,   Manchester, 
Yeftninster. 
2.  Aberguilly,    M^Vaw^^oxi,  ^iLdock^    Becdes,    Bxadiogy 
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Bratntrec^  Bridgewater,  Buckingham^  Bunworth, 
Builth, Burgh^  Bumham^  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Ceme- 
Abbas,  Cambridge,  Clapham,  Cliff,  Coddenham^ 
Croydon,  Daventry,  Devizes,  Dudley,  Frodingliam; 
Hambledon,  Haslingden,  Helmsley-black-moor^ 
Hingham,  Holsworthy,  Howden,  Katherine-hill^ 
Knighton,  Lambourn,  Ledbury,  Lewes,  Liskeard^ 
Lyme,  Lymington,  Maiden-Bradley,  Mailing,  Nay- 
land,  Northallerton,  Nottingham,  Peterborough, 
Bedford,  Rothbury,  Sherstone,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,* 
Swineshead,  Tarring,  Tenby,  Warehom,  Wendover, 
Woodbridge,  Woodstock. 
S»  Castleton,  Chipping- Norton,  Croydon,  North-Taw  ton, 
Northallerton,  Nottingham,  Oldbury,  Pencraoth- 
Mon,  Saltfleet. 
•  4.  Croydon,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  Mallam,  Notting« 
ham,  Ubley,  Yarborough  Castle. 

5.  Alphinton,  Drustlwyr,  Inglewhile,  Llansadwin,  Lla- 

nelion,    Llanvylin,     Leighton    (Huntingdonshire), 
Wibsey,  Yarborough  Castle. 
4  and  5.  Wirkfiworth. 

6.  Amesbury,   Aylesham,  Blackboys,  Cayo,  Heckington, 

Lincoln. 

7.  Alresford,  Billericay,  Corwen,  Stockbridge,  Ticehurst. 
.6.  Alfreton,  AUesley,    Challock,   Leeds,   Swansea,  Pen- 

ryn. 
9.  Abergely,  Beaminster,  Caerphilly,  Carmarthen,  Cris« 
mond,  Dolgelly,  Hartlepool,  Lancaster,  Martock, 
St.  Stephen's. 
10.  Aberconway,  St.  Alban's,  Barnesley,  Bedal,  Blockley, 
Brent,  Bridport,  Buckland  (Somersetshire),  Canter- 
bury, Chardstock,  Charlbury,  Chester,  Chkhester, 
Clack,  Cockermouth,  Colne,  Critch,  Eastbourne, 
East-Looe,  Fenny  Stratford,  Gosport,  Great  Thur- 
Jew,  Hadleigh  (Suffolk),  Haslingden,  Hay,  Higham 
Ferrers,  Hi^ worth,  Hope,  Hull,  St.  Ives  (Hunting- 
donsh.),  Kegworth,  Kingland,  Lancaster,  Lenyhery 
LingfieJd,  Malton,  Mathry,  Mere,  Mildenhall,  Mil- 
verton,  Mitchell-Dean,  Newhaven  (Sussex),  Norton, 
Qtterton,  Owermoigne,  Pentre,  Pontypool,  Rams- 
bury,  Rushlake-green,  Selby,  Sheepwash,  Should- 
faam,  Solyhull,  South-Brent,  Steyning,  Stoneh^usBj 
Stow,  Tavistock,  Tewkesbury,  Thame,  Thirley,  near 
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Haslemere,  Torrinn:tnii,  Trcwcnn,  Uxbrid^,  Wau 
ton.  WethoTbjr,  Weyhiil,  Whitbury,  Wiihjam, 
Wiiodhttm  Ferries. 

.  Ash,  Askrig,  Basingsloke,  Bed.il,  Bedford,  BlacthealU, 
Briston,  Burnley,  Burwell,Clack,FramIinghain,Glas- 
tonbury,  Holbeach,  Malton,  Maidon,  MarkeuDeep- 
ing,  Monkttm,  Oakingham,  Ongar,  Oundle,  Shef- 
ford,  Sttlingbourn,  Smnrdrn,  Stortford,  Stow  {Lin- 
colnshire), Tring,  Tun  bridge,  Twrford. 

;  Ashford,  Askrig,  Ayleslmiy,  Caxton,  Chester,  Ditching, 
Northop,  Oundle,  Kedruth,  Scveaoaks,  Selling^ 
Solyhull,  Warwick. 

V  Aldermnnstan,  Bnltnn  (LflncaKhire),  Burelera,  Chesteii 
Deal,  Dawnton,  Littlelioruujib,  Hackbuin,  Rhns  fair, 
Iludham,  Stncklon,  Wignn,  Yuttenden. 

k  ActOTibridge,  Bolton  (Lane),  Chester,  Hawnrth,  Port- 
hathway,  Sarr,  Sherborne,  Swaton,  Trecastle,  Wort- 
sop. 
15.  Ashover,     Brentwond,      Brightlingsea,    Faminghai 

King's-clere,  St.  Mitchell- 
16-  St-  Asaph,  Bmivorth,  Brentwood,  Edenbridge,  Llaa- 
derfel,  Lanusochllyn,  Tuiner's-hill. 

>  Ashurst.  Alcest«r,  Alresfi^rd,  Blackburn,  Christchurch, 
Couling,  Donnington,  St.  Faith,  Gaywood,  Havanlj 
Ivinghne,  Llanrhiad-Dyftin  Alwyd,  Maidstone, 
Manchester,  Navenby,  Wellow,  Wenlock,  Wooler. 

.  Belbrouglitan,  Cannock,  Charlton,  Cheadle,  Crickeith, 
Eversley,  HalesiviirtK,  Hallworthv,  Harwich,  Hat- 
field, Haverfordwest,  Kineton,  Kirkhnra  (Lane), 
Laxfiold,  Lutton,  Nettlebed,  Newlmm  (Glou 
tershire),  Newton  Poppleford,  Overton  (Flintshire), 
Partney,  Wnltham  (Hants),  Winlerbum,  Wool- 
La  vington,  Workington. 

I,  Corfe  Castle,  Festiniog,  Lnmamon  in  Yole,  Lampeter, 
Market-Harboroiigh  (kept  nine  days),  Partney, 
Travena,  Whitchurch  (Hants),  Yarm,  Y'oxall. 

.  Ashhorne,  BIyth,  Ceriw-y- Druid  ion,  Chichester, 

Chester,  Devizes,  Elham,  St  Faith's,  Gray's,  Hal- 
ford,  Hereford,  Hodnett,  Market  Deeping,  Rother- 
Reld,  Saw  bridge  worth,  Slaidburn,  Sleuford,  Swan- 
sea, TenW,VJ&Us,Yvwm. 

,  Aahford,  BtldUI^g^.on,C■n^K■ii•5,^^iS.>^^,■^d^a,Wwi. 
bridge. 
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22.  Barking,     Montgomery,    Newport-Pagnell,    Overton, 

(Hants),  Salisbury. 

23.  Aberfraw,  Ashford,  Borougbbridge,  Bridgewater,  Dal- 

ton,  Llangenoe,  Lansawel,  Lenham,  Preston  (Herts), 
Ripley  (Derbysh.),  Stockport,  Sputty,  Woodbridge. 

2^.  Bampton  (Devon.),  Baddlesmore,  Cloeaynog,  East  Har- 
ling,  Gravesend,  Leighton  Buzzard  (Bedfordsh.), 
Market  Drayton,  Marshtield,  Matlock,  Porthathvvay, 
Stow  on  the  Wold,  Sturminster,  Tamworth  (Staff.), 
Upottery,  Wainfleet,  Winchester,  Windsor. 

25.  Aberwingin,  Bentliam,  Bishop's  Nympton,  Castle 
Headlinghara,  New  Radnor,  Parkgate,  Queen 
.  Camel,  Stockport,  Wells. 

26*.  Appletreewick,  Grantham,  Edwlnstane,  Llandegla, 
Llansannan,  Narberth,  Ovingham,  Pen-y-pont  (Rad« 
norshire),  Spalding,  Warminster,  Whittlesea,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely. 

27.  Aberguilly,  Appletreewick,  Caergwrle,  Cleobury-Mor- 

miter,  Darley-Flash,  Daveutry,  March  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  Nantglyn.^ 

28,  Alnwick,  Askrig,   Bangor,  Buxton,  Crowcomb,  East- 

Dean,  Llanidloes,  LiTton,  Linlield,  Milboume-Port, 
Needham,     Plympton,      Radnor,     South-Harting, 

*  Thrisk,  Totness,  Warminster,  Whitchurch  (Salop). 

29'  Abbey-Holm,  Ambleside,  Askrig,  Bouni,  Little  Brick- 
hill,  Bridgenorth,  Broadwater,  Broseley,  Burton, 
Chaford,  Charing,  Chippenham,  Clay,  Edwinstone, 
Ely,  Ewell,  Farringdon,  Halstead,  Hampton  (Glou- 
cester.), Henley  in  Arden,  Highworth,  Hinton,  Holt 
(Denbighshire),  Horncastle,  Hunmanby,  Kidwelly, 
King's-Clifl*,  Kirkby-Stephen,  Saint  Lawrence  (Corn- 
wjill),  Marlow,  Midhurst,  Mongham,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  (nine  days),  PampTiill,  Piddletown, 
Pleasley,  Radnor,  Sedburgh,  I'hirsk,  Tidswell, 
Towcester,  Tunbridge,  Uphaven,  Usk,  Wellingbo» 
rough,  Wigan. 

50.  Astbury,  Banbury,  Holmsfirth,  Newhaven  (Derbys.),. 

Northiam,  Wigan. 

51.  Bilpar,  Chisselborough,  Nuneaton. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  October. 

First  Monday,  at  Aberforth,  Cirencester,  Coxxv^c^^^wiJOwKCDk, 
First  and  second  Saturday  after  tke  &t^^  «X  ^^wsNSfei.* 
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Fourth  Snturdoy  after  Sept.  29lti,  at  Clitheroe. 

FInst  Tuesday  at  Alnwkk,  Aslifunl,  Malilsione,  March  (tile 

of  tlly),  Tunfaridge. 
First  Wedneulay.  at  Byegate. 
First  Saturday  after  the  *nd,  at  OTerton. 
Second  Mnuday,  at  Harcwnod,  Mulkshnin,  South  Brent 
Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle,  Modeley,  Maidstone, 

Trcgarron. 
Second  Wtdncsdny,  at  NorthaUortou. 
Second  Thuritday,  at  MannSeld. 
Thursday  before  the  2nd,  at  Upton. 
Thundiiy  before  the  5th,  at  Hecklngton. 
Second  Friduy,  at  Leyhum. 
Thursday  after  the  2nd,  at  Straiford-on-Acon. 
Ikunday  after  the  6th,  at  Middleton. 
ftursdny  bcfure  the  lOtL,  at  Lutterworth. 

lOiii,  if  a  Thursday;  if  not,  the  Thursday  se'nnigbt 
before  the  10th,  at  Henley  (Oxfordshire), 
■onduy  before  the  10th,  at  Cirencester,  Pickering, 
pedncsday  before  the  lOth,  at  Dcwsbury,  Northleoch. 
lusday  before  the  lOth,  ut  Bishop- Auckland,  East-Ha^ 
bum,    Heckington,    Kettering,   Porlock,   Witney, 
■  .  Wjnidow. 

f  Tlursday  se'nnight  befure  the  10th,  at  Henley. 
^%turday  before  the  1 0th,  at  South  Molton,  Watlington. 

'av  after  the  10th,  at  Ashbrittle,  Bakewell,  Cirencester, 
Fsxetey,  Swinestead,  Trevenen,  Wautage. 
mesday  after  the    lOtb,   at  Kingsdere,    Knaresborougli, 

Shiptoa. 
Pedhcsdiiy  after  the  lOlh,  at  Axniinster,  Knoresborough^ 
Llandovery,  Leek,  Northleach,  Otterton,  Bhayador, 
Sucklebridge. 
Thursday  after  the-  lOth,  at  Pcnniston. 
Friday  after  tlie  lOtb,  at  Bitesiter,  Wallham  (Hanu). 
Saturday  after  the  lOth,  at  Carli^c,  Deddington. 
A  week  after  the  lOtb,  at  Lynn.  Second  Tuesday  after  tlitt 
10th,  at  Salisbury. 

tTliursduy  se'ii night  after  the  lOih,  at  King's-Bruinpton. 
Fbiirlh  Thursday  after  the  IOeIi,  at  Purtoa  (Herts). 
I    llondny  brfore  the  llth,  at  Corby. 

Tucfiduv  before  the  lUh.  at  .\frisMiU,  Hairold,  Longnor, 

Walsall. 
FritW  befortj  *1»b  iii,  a!tl>eA>'5,&'w«rj-'?i'aB>,'UiA. 
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Third  Tuesday,  at  March^  (Isle  of  Ely), 
Tuesday  after  Uie  11th,  at  Hawldnge. 
Wednesday  after  the  11th,  at  BracUey,  Royston. 
Thursday  after  the  11th,  at  Banbury,  Empsworth^  Folk** 

ingham,  Penniston,  Porlock,  Ross,  Royston,  Winslow. 
FiiBt  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after  the  12th,  at 

Thorne. 
Friday  after  the  11th,  at  Waltham. 
Friday  after  the  12th,  at  Lamhoum. 
Monday  before  the  18  th,  at  Belbroughton. 
Wednesday  before  the  18th,  at  Broadway. 
Wednesday  after  the  17th,  at  East  llsley, 
Friday  after  the  l6th,  at  St.  AusteL 
Saturday  after  the  17th,  at  Clitheroe. 
Monday  after  the  18th,  at  Aberford,  Gainsboroo^  Mast^ 

Nettlebed. 
Friday  se'nnight  af^er  the  18th,  at  Chepstow. 
First  and  second  Saturday  after  the  1 9th,  at  Swansea. 
Saturday  before  the  23rd,  at  Booth. 
Tuesday  after  the  2Srd,  at  Cartmell. 
Thursday  after  the  23rd,  at  Ulverstone. 
Tuesday  after  the  27t^,  at  Settle. 
Monday  after  the  28th,  at  Hinkley. 
Monday  before  the  29th,  at  Twickenham. 
Tuesday  before  the  29th,  at  Porton. 
Thursday  before  the  29th,  at  Bromyard. 
Twentieth,  if  Tuesday ;  if  not,  Tuesday  after  last  Monday, 

Aberford. 
Last  Monday,  at  Chepstow,  Chesterfield,  Pont3rpool,  Usk. 
L<ast  Tuesday,  at  Aylsham,  Malmesbury,  Pershore,   Ro« 

Chester. 
Last  Wednesday,  at  Tadcaster. 
Last  Thursday,   at  Bampton,  Chisselborough,  Knighton, 

Stockbridge. 
Fourth  Saturday,  at  Newmarket  (Flintshire). 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  Balsover,  Earith,  Fordstreet,  Coventry,  Lane  End, 

Llanybiddar,  Litcham,  Moreton,  Prescot,  Rothbury, 
Saflfron  Walden,  Tintwistle,  Wadhurst. 

2.  Bletchingley,  BuckLand  (Devonsh.),  Oakingham,  Poole 

(Dorsetsh.),  St.  Asaph,  Toddington. 
5.  Broomiield,  Burton  in  Bishopsdale,  Po\i\\.aii,^'^^S>B»so.> 
Talgarth. 
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4.  Applcshaw-,  Burton  in  BislnTtdule,  PliicWcy. 

5.  Bevertev,  Elstow,  Cuerwrs,  Kippas,  Lonjtridgp,  Mit 

dWi^,  Si.  Scot's  (Comwain. 

6.  Barwick-hill.  Elslow,  Helmsly-Black-rooar.Miiidleliaro, 
Mortimer,  Newton  Abboii,  New-Mstle  (Stafltmifch.), 
Newpiitt  (MunmiHithshire),  Smcerbhain,  Sutiun 
(Hants),  Tregony,  Wliiifhliiiry. 

6  and  ?■  Preston. 

^.  Horley.  MiddlcliHiD,  Hochdnlc,  Talybout,  TalsDi 
Trei'rhieiv. 
.  Aberconway,  Alfnrd,  Biggleswade,  BiUinghurst,  Bing- 
ham,  Biddi^nilen,  Bki'kn'utcT,  Blandford,  Bucking- 
ham, Chilliant,  Chipping- Norton,  Cirencester,  Di^ 
Dulfertnn.  Dunmow,  Forest- How,  HeJslnne.  Hert- 
ford, Hather!cigh,Hdg1)Icy,Hexliain,Kenc)al,KnDts. 
ford,  Llnnedy,  Llhanrliiader,  Leeds,  Leominsier, 
I.idnep,  Mnssingham,  Newburr,  Newlvn,  Newmar- 
ket (Suflblk),  fcnsford,  PockUngton.  Ripley,  Rum* 
sey,  Soiuerton,  Stamfiinlj  Stiiitton,  Sittlon  fWaPw 
wickshire),  Warwick,  Walton,  Weasingham,  Wij. 
ton,  Withara.  ^ 

I.  Bingham,  Botley,  Knnphill,  Lecdi 
L  Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch,  Falmouth,  Folfcinghani,    fiuthiaj 
Ripley,  Stonehotise. 
fl,  Aiihburtun,  Bakewell,  Brandon,  Camborne,  Lnnghomc 
'  Lenton,  near  Nottinghuni,  Liverptjol,  Mi     ■     ■  ' 

Newark,  Newburgh  (Anglesea),  Nunny. 
Pwlhely.  Ripley,  Slurrington,  Utioxeter.'Wakefiel 

.  Aberavon,  Almwich,  Bisley,  Biakeney,  Brumpton,  Ca 

lington,  Camrasa,  Chelmsford,  Chirk,  DunxtabMJ 
Fairford,  Kcllingtoo,  Kilgarren,  Kilham,  Llanwini^ 
Little- Mountain,  Montgomery,  North-Motiltoi 
Penmorsa,  Pentraoth-Mon,  Rowland's- Castle,  Saw 
ley,  Tean,  Three-Lords,  Wakefield,  Wiagham,  Wo 
bum  (Bucks),  Woodstock. 
Kb.  Aberdare,  Bidcford,  Bishop's  Castle,  Botley,  Dinaa 
mouth,  Eppiiig,  Fambam  (Surrey),  Festinioi 
Honlingdon  (Herefordsh.),  Kingston,  Leek,  LIl 
nerchyniedd,  Lostwithiel,  Loughborough,  Mayfiel^ 

Trecastle,  Wilion,  Wotton-Basset.  ' 

14.  AUenlown,  Cattnai^AieTi,  EUciinere,  Llannerilloj  MonI" 

gomerv,  Pot(\v.a\v«a."3,Si\i4Loti,"^irft, 
J5.  Magor,  Ouley. 
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1 6.  Caerphilly,  Hempton,  Poole  (Montgomeryshire). 

17-  Andover,  Brecknock^  Bridgend,  Colt,  Hay  wood  Heath, 
Headon,  Ingleton,  Launceston,  St.  Leonard's  near 
Bedford,  St.  Leonard's  Forest  (Sussex),  Mailings 
Manchester,  Newport  (Essex),  Otterford,  Warsop, 
Wellington  (Shropshire),  Whitchbury,  Yeovill. 

18.  Andover,  Dorstone,  Leanreath,  MerthyrTydvil,  Towyn. 

19-  Abergavenny,  Cross-in- Hand,  Okeham,  Truro. 

20.  Ash  ton,  Boston,  Felt  well,  Llanufyd,  Pet  worth,  Ruabon^ 

Skipton. 

21.  Aberwingregin,  Ashton-under-Line,  Garstang,  Llany« 

bidda. 

22.  Alfreton,  Altringham,  Battle,  Bawtry,  Boscastle,  Bow 

(Devonsh.),  Brigstock,  Clunn,  Congleton,  Crowle, 
Darlington,  Deddington,  Dolgelly,  Fairbahc,  Folk- 
ingham,  Fillingham,  Guildford,  Haltwistle,  Llangel- 
lon,  Llanuwchllyn,  Lawaden,  Loddon,  Louth,  Mar- 
ket-Deeping, Martin's-town,  Mold,  Monmouth, 
Newcastle  (Northumberland),  Newcastle  (Carmar- 
thenshire), Pembridge,  Ripon,  Rugby,  Scarbo- 
rough, Shaftsbury,  ShifFnall,  Skipton,  Stamford- 
bridge,  Standish,  Storrington,  Warkworth,  Wem, 
Wetherby,  York,  and  principal  markets  every  other 
Thursday  in  the  year,  at  York. 

23.  Darlington,  Dover,  Hastings,  Louth,  MartinVtown, 

Marlborough,  Witney. 

24.  Chester,  Egglwysfach,  Rickmansworth. 

25.  Chesterfield,  Frome,    Holt    (Norfolk),    Machynlleth, 

Thwaite,  Wibsey,  Winsford. 

26.  Castle-Town,  Doncaster,  Llandovery,  Llanfechel,  Lit- 

tle Dean,  Kidderminster. 
?7*  Hartlepool,  Horsham,  Uttoxeter. 

28.  Barton-Underwood,  Fenny- Stratford,  Gloucester,  Har- 

leston  (lasts  a  month),  Harlow,  Hook-Norton,  Lin- 
coln, Northampton,  Otterford,  Pocklington,  Shef- 
field, Spaldwick. 

29.  Ashbome,  Christchurch,  Cuckfield,  Llangemiew. 

50.  Alfri-Jton,  Ampthill,  St.  Austle,  Bourn,  Broomhall, 
Buntingford,  Cardiff,  Cubley,  Culliton,  Enfield, 
Flint,  Llansannan,  Lantrissent,  Ludford,  Maiden- 
head, Milboume,  Moreton-Hampstead,  Northwouldj 
Warrington,  Wells. 
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MovesUe  Fain  in  Novxvbbb. 


Monday  after  the  2nd,  at  Aberford. 

Tueaday  after  the  1st,  at  Woodstock. 

First  Monday,  at  Lampeter,  Worcester. 

First  Tuesday,  at  Ashford,  Lichfield,  Maidstone,  Tunhridge. 

First  Wednesday,  at  Chard,  Cullumpton,  Ryegate. 

First  Thursday,  at  Boyey  Tracey,  Northampton,  NorthhiU, 
Weldon. 

First  Friday,  at  EcdeshaD,  North  Shields. 

Thursday  after  the  4th,  at  St.  Ewe. 

Thursday  after  the  10th  at  Lutterworth. 

Saturday  before  the  12th,  at  Howey,  Lampeter. 

Second  Monday,  at  Melksham,  St.  Neot's. 

Second  Tuesday,  at  Arundel,  Battle,  Guisborough. 

Thursday  before  the  12th,  at  Portlock,  Knighton. 

Monday  after  the  11th,  Aberystwith. 

Monday  afler  the  13th,  at  Bakewell,  Woodcott. 

Wednesday  after  the  12th,  at  East  Ilsley. 

Thursday  after  the  12  th,  at  St.  Columb. 

Friday  se*nnight  before  the  22nd,  at  Reeth. 

Tuesday  before  the  22nd,  at  Egton,  Market- Harborough. 

Thursday  before  the  22nd,  at  Chapel-in-le-Firth,  Wetherby. 

Friday  before  the  22d,  at  Ottley,  Somersham. 

Saturday  before  the  23rd,  at  Durham. 

Monday  after  the  2ist,  at  Loddon. 

Monday  after  the  22nd,  at  Eglwyswrw,  Loddon. 

Third  Tuesday,  at  Wirk worth. 

Third  Saturday,  at  Huntingdon. 

Wednesday  after  the  22nd,  at  Knaresborough. 

Thursday  after  the  22nd,  at  Longtown. 

Monday  before  the  30th,  at  Gorsynon. 

Last  Monday,  at  Chepstow,  Chesterfield,  Langport,  Pound- 
cross,  Pontypool,  Usk. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  Aylsham,  Malmesbury,  Rochester. 

Last  Wednesday,  at  Bampton. 

Last  Friday,  at  Chipping- Norton. 

Last  Saturday,  at  New  Buckenham. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Hoxne,  Hythe,  Ligatestone,  Pen- 
rice,  Rotherham,  Stamford- bridge,  Sutton- Valence, 
Tutbury, 

g.  Sputty. 
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3.  Bettws,  Martin's-town,  REayador^  Talgarth. 

4.  Atherstone^  Dursley^  Lambom,    Sandwich,   Staffordir 

Tenby,  Wenlock,  Week  St.  Mary. 

5.  Camarford,  Colford,  Penybout  (Carmarthenshire). 

6.  Bodmyn,  Builth,  Comhill,  Cranbourn,  Exeter,  Gres* 

singhall,  Headon,  Higham-Ferrers,  LauncevtOB, 
Ludlow,  Northwich,  Patrington,  Sidland,  Spaldang^ 
Stoke  (Norfolk),  Tedford,  Tockington. 

7.  Aberdare,   Cheltenham,   Cerig-y-Druidion,    ClitheFoej^- 

Hereford,  Pocklington,  Titchfield. 
B.  Llanelion,  Leicester,  Malpas^  Truro. 
9.  Bradfield,  Newark,  Ryegate. 

10.  Bewdley,  Bolney,  Bradfield,  Hull,  Llanon,  Newport 

(Salop),  Oswestry,  Tarporley. 

11.  Aberfraw,  Abingdon,  Baldock,  Belchamp  St.*  Pauff^ 

Bewdley,  Boston,  Brackley,  Broadhembury,  Gamp* 
den,  Chawley,  Chippenham,  Cobham,  CollingboBro^ 
Ducis,  Comb  St.  Nicholas,  East-Grinstead,  Frrag^. 
Gargrave,  Harleigh,  Helston,  Hempndil,  Kimbolton^ 
Kirton,  Llangadock,  Ledbury,  Lanwrst,  Narberth, 
Petersfield,  Presteign,  Ringwood,  Rochester,  Rom^ 
Stratton,  Tavistock. 
9,  10,  11.  Bradford. 

11.  Brackley. 

12.  Bettws,  Gringeley,  Hempnell,  Presteign,  Shrewibctrfi^ 

Stourport. 

13.  Llanwenon. 

13,  14,  \5,  Frodsham. 

14.  Thirsk,  Trecastle. 

15*  Bridgenorth,  Okeham,  Pain's  Castle. 

l6,  Dolgelly,  Namptwich,  Newn,  Rugby,  Toddington. 

17*  Arundel,  Bicester,  Coleford,  Grantham,  Hornsea,  St* 

Neot's,  St.  Nicholas,  Wallingfcwtl,  Woodstock,  York* 
18.  Amesbupy,  Cheltenham,  North-Tawton,  PockJingtofi, 

Stourport. 
19-  Beaumaris,  Bedford,  Cardigan,  Northampton,  WoCtOH** 

Bassett. 

20.  Corwen. 

21.  Boxford,  Droit  wich.  Grin  ton,  High-Bickington,  Kirby* 

Lonsdale,  Laycock,  Penryn. 

22.  Newport-Pagnell. 

23.  Swindon* 
S4f»  Hawarden. 
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Kond  Monday,  i 
ecund  TiieMlay,  •■ 
Bcond  Friday,  i 

econd  Saturday, 


.  St.  Asaj'h.  BecUey,  Bmrslem. 
,  Bridguwuter. 
>  Gargnive. 

Moveable  Fairs  in  Deceubeb. 
t  Monday,  at  Gresford,  WortcMur. 
t  Tuesday,  at  Asliford,  Cmvhridgc,  DuSryn,  Tuabrtdge. 
It  Wednesday,  at  Hereford,  Rycgale. 
.Mt  Thursday,  ut  Witney. 
First  Saturd^,  at  Pnntcfract. 

t  Evesham,  Faaely,  Melksham,  Newadfi 
it  Arundel,  Battle.  ^ 

t  Barnstaple,  Leybum. 
. ,  at  NewinurLet  (Flintsliiru). 
FVonday  after  the  6th,  at  Liskeaid. 
r  Tbird  Thursday,  nt  Chtltenham. 
f 'Saturday  before  the  ISth,  at  South-Moulton. 
W  Wednesday  before  the  6th,  at  Spalding. 

■  Wednesday  after  the  llth,  at  Comb  St.  Nicholas. 
J  Wednesday  and  Thursday  after  the  10th,  at  Knaresbomug) 

tBturday  fortnight  before  the  i^lst,  at  Titcbiield. 

■onday  before  the  31st,  at  Ledbury,  Thonibury,  Wojwici 

niursday  before  the  SIst,  at  Kettering. 

Suesduy  befiire  the  2och,  at  Saltnah. 

Vedaesdar  before  the  35lh,  at  Week  St.  Mary. 

H'^ednesday  after  the  35tb,  at  Beveriey. 
P  Tuesday  se'nnight  before  the  23ib,  at  Bedale. 
fThursdiiy  before  the  95th,  at  Caerphilly. 
tflftlurday  before  the  25th,  at  Alnwick. 

■  Third  and  Second  Saturday  before  the  2Jth,  at  Helstone. 
T  Third  Friday,  at  Leominster. 

"Tie  fiist  whole  week  before  the  25lh,  at  York, 
ui  htoiiday,  nt  Chepstow,  Chesterfield,  Pontypo<il,  Vvk. 
Ut  Tuesday  in  every  nmnth,  at  MalnisLury,  Aylihaa 
Rochester.  ^^ 

Mid  Thursday  before  the  Soth,  at  Banbury. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  THE  FAIRS 

IN 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

DEPENDING   ON    THE    MOVEAKLE    FEASTS. 


Plow  Monday,  at  Sleaford. 

Wednesday  after  Epiphany,  at  Llandovery. 

First  Monday  after  Epiphany,  at  Hinckley. 

Second  Monday  after  Epiphany^  at  Hincldey. 

Third  Monday  after  Epiphany,  at  Hinckley. 

Monday  before  Shrove-Tide,  at  Langport. 

Tuesday  before  ditto,  at  Stafford. 

Tuesday  before  Old  Candlemas,  at  Longnor. 

Wednesday  before  ditto,  at  Leek. 

Wednesday  before  Ash  Wednesday,  at  Tetbury. 

Thursday  before  Shrove-Tide,  at  Bridgnorth,  Congleton* 
.  Shrove  Monday,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Berkhampstead* 
ColeshiU,  Liskeard,  Newcastle  (Staffordshire),  Thirsk. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  at  Caergwrle,  Dolgelley,  Fowey,  Lft* 
venham,  Lichfield,  Stone  (Staffordshire),  Towcester,  Tre* 
gony,  Wirkworth,  Hartley  Row. 

.    Ash  Wednesday,  at   Bildestone,   Campden,   Dunstabkr^ 
£tony  Exeter,  Folkingham,  Lichfield,  Royston. 

First  Monday  in  Lent,  at  Abingdon,  Chertsey,  Southatil^ 

Winchester. 

First  Tuesday  in  Lent,  at  Bedford. 

First  Thursday  in  Lent,  at  Banbury,  Stockbridge. 

First  Friday  in  Lent,  at  Westbury  (Wiltshire). 

First  Saturday  in  Lent,  at  Warwick. 
•    Second  Thursday  in  Lent,  at  Bridgewater. 
'    Second  Friday  in  Lent,  at  Charlbury,  Coventry. 

Three  weeks  before  Easter  Eve,  at  Market-Jew. 

Mondav  before  Midlent,  at  Stamford. 

Tuesday  before  Midlent,  at  Abbots-Bromley. 

Thursday  before  Midlent,  at  Eccleshall.  » 

Saturday  before  Midlent,  at  Helstone,  Saffron  Walden. 
.    Midlent  Monday,  at  Cerne-Abbas,  Stamford.  ^ 

Old  Lady  day,  at  Haverfordwest. 

Midlent  Tuesday,  at  Castle-Cary,  Leominster. 

Wednesday  in  Midlent,  at  Truro. 

Thursday  in  Midlent,  at  St.  Columb,  M.wka'c-S^'^* 
.   Friday  in  Midlent,  at  Newark. 
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Tuesdar  after  ^Iidlent,  at  Stone. 

ThundaT  after  Midlent,  at  Upton. 

Fiidar  after  Midknt,  at  Andover. 

Saturday  after  Midlent  Sunday^  at  Andover^  Bodmiiii 
HerrfonL 

Fifth  M ondaT  in  Lent,  at  Gnmtliam. 

T'xo  Last  Mondays  in  Lent,  at  Magor. 

S«.:urujy  se*nni<;fat  before  Easter,  at  Bodmin. 

Mcnday  before  Palm  Sunday,  at  Liskeard,  Iveldiester. 

Mcr.day  and  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  at  Malttm, 
Wisbech,  in  the  LJe  of  Ely. 

Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday,  at  Castle-Cary,  Otteij, 
Settle.  Winterton. 

Wednesday  before  I\dm  Sunday,  at  Market-Diayton. ' 

Thursiav  before  Palm  Sundav,  at  Banbunr,  York. 

Fridiiy  before  Palm  Sunday,  at  Bishop's  Castl^  Beethi 
Slrrenage*  Winhoame. 

Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday,  at  Alnwidc,  AylesbtDyj 
Bodmin,  Castor,  Heimstone,  Leicester,  Malton,  Montp)- 
nery,  Newport  (Salop),  Pontefract,  Richmond  (Yorksbiie); 
Shafuhurr.  SLipton,  Stokesley,  Worcester. 

YA^i  Monday,  at  Aberystwith,  Elham,  Foikingham,  Kid* 
derminster.  Ledbury,  Minster,  Poole  (Montgomsh.),  Ulpho* 

Palm  Tuesday,  at  Larenden,  Ludlow,  Masangham,  So* 
verton,  Waliingford. 

Tuesday  3  weeks  after  Palm  Tuesday,  "J 

Tuesday  h'  weeks  after  ditto,  V  at  Somertoo* 

Tuesday  9  weeks  after  ditto,  3 

Pulm  Wednesday,  at  Kington  or  Kyneton,  LLmvylUn; 
Xewont.  Uffculme. 

P;:!:u  Thursday,  at  St.  Austell,  Chapd-in-le-Firth,  Ket- 
tcrring.  Knightm,  Llandysell,  Nottingham,  Settle,  South- 
minsier,  Wellington  (Somerset). 

Friday  before  Good  Friday,  at  Dinasmouthy,  Winboane. 

Tuesday  before  Easter,  at  Abeifiraw,  Huntingdon,  Dol- 
geiley,  Mas>ingham. 

Wednesday  before  Easter,  at  Newent  (Gloucester). 

71iur:da5i  before  Good  Friday,  at  Norwich,  Settle  (and 
at  Settle  every  other  Friday  till  Whit  Sunday),  St.  Auirtel, 
Wellin^on. 

Good  Fn(!ny,  at  Grinton,  High-Budleigh. 

Easter  Eve,  at  Buinley,  Leicester,  Pontefract,  Skipfecn. 

faster  Mon^y,  ^x   Xxde^,  Bakewell,  BarnardATasde; 
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Blackburn^  Bovey  Tracey,  Boxford^  Cockerham>  Darlington, 
Diss,  Elham,  Ems  worth,  Fingeringhoe,  Gisburne,  Hales* 
Owen,  Hinckley,  Hockham,  Igtham,  Kegworth,  Kelvedon, 
Kirby- Stephen,  Little  Driffield,  Loddon,  Manuden,  Middle- 
ham,  Mitchell- Dean,  Newcastle  (Staffordshire),  Newport 
(Essex),  Norwich,  Olney,  Ripley  (Yorksh.),  Rumsey,  Slea- 
ford,  Southam,  Stourport,  Thornbury,  Tring,  Westbury/ 

Easter  Tuesday,  at  St.  Asaph,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Ba^ 
singstoke,  Bedale,  Blackburn,  Brailes,  Brede,  Chipping,  Ci- 
zencester,  Clare,  Cloyanog,  Colchester,  Daventry,  Dedham, 
Dorchester  (Oxfordshire),  Folkestone,  Ford-street,  Foul^ 
sham,  Gainsborough,  Godmanchester,  Halesworth,  Heam, 
Hltchin,  Iventon,  Kersey,  Longnor,  Midhurst,  Milton-Ab- 
bot, Milverton,  North-fleet,  Norwich,  Ongar,  Pershore, 
Piddletown,  Pulborough,  Ripley  (Yorkshire),  Rochford^ 
jSandbach,  Scole,  Scottow,  Selby,  Sidmouth,  Skipton> 
iSlaugham,  Slinford,  Stistead,  Swansea,  Thame,  Thomcomb, 
Totness,  Turner's-hill,  Wincanton,  Windsor. 

Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  at  Ashill,  Barnard- Ca8tle> 
Hartland,  Hereford,  East-Ilsey,  Leek,  Otley,  Redbum,  Rip* 
ley  (Derbysh.),  Royston,  Walton  (Surry),  Wellingborough. 

Thursday  in  Easter  week,  at  Adwalton,  Beckley,  Folk* 
fitone,  Uttoxeter,  Witney. 

Friday  in  Easter  week,  at  Bicester,  Derby,  Droitwich^ 
Heckfield,  Kimbolton,  Rothbury,  Yarmouth  (Norfolk). 

Saturday  in  Easter  week,  at  Biggleswade,  Leicester^ 
Worcester,  Yarmouth  (Norfolk). 

Monday  after  Easter  week,  at  Evesham,  Llanelion,  Tedford* 

Tuesday  after  Easter  week,  at  Blockiey,  Skipton. 

Wednesday  after  Easter  week,  at  Llandovery,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Thursday  after  Easter  week,  at  Fillingham. 

Second  Tuesday  after  Easter  week,  at  Thatcham. 

Monday  fortnight  after  Easter,  at  Gisbum. 

Thursday  fortnight  after  Easter,  at  Adwalton* 

Thursday  before  Ascension,  at  Eversley. 

Third  Monday  after  Easter  Monday,  at  Louth. 

Third  Tuesday  afVer  Easter,  at  Skipton. 

Monday  month  after  Easter,  at  Gisbum. 

Thursday  month  after  Easter,  at  Adwalton. 

Saturday  after  Monday  month  from  Easter,  at  Gisbunu'. 

Friday  before  Holy  Thursday  at  Suck\e\sn^^. 

Saturday  before  Holy  Thursday,  at  Hovq^ew. 
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ModcUt  before  Holj  TKunday,  at  Gifbum,  Inglewhile, 
^VFTton  (Flintebire),  Poundstock,  Penrose,  Koacli. 
I  Tucsdav  before  ditto,  at  MattUhall,  Penrose,  Radnor. 
'  Wednesday  before  ditlo,  at  Abei^ley,  Dorking,  North- 
ValslMni.  Wipin,  Workington. 

Thur«daf  before  ditto,  at  Ecdesball. 

Wednesday,    Tbursiday,    and     Friday    se'nnight    befutl 
Whit  Sunday,  at  Morpeth. 
-    Nine  days  brfore  Whit  Sun.,  at  Stevenage,  South  minster. 

Two  davi  before  Holy  Thursday,  at  Bulmer-Tye,  Ei* 

Day  before  ditto,  Sherborne. 

'   Holy  Thurs.,  at  Alrcsford,  Banbury,  Beaconsfield: 

ris.    Bevcrlev,   Bildettone,   Bishop- Auckland.    Bishqtl 

rtford.  Brastead,  Bridport,  Blyth,  Botesdule,  Bow  (D» 

nsh.),  Bovey  Tracey,  Bridgend,  Brigbtelmatone,  Bure^ 

^Urton,  Capd-Cunnen,  Chapd-in-Ie-Firth,  Cheadle,  ChA- 

lenbain,  Dane-hilt,  Devizes,  Dicker,  East-chureh,  Eixle* 

,   EglwyHwrw,   Fambam,   Framsden,    Gaistan^ 

prantbam,  Hallaton,  Hiinslope,  Huwkshead,  Hemel-Hemp* 

id,  Henley  (Oxon),  Hundon,  Kidderminster,   Kilbamp* 

,    Kirk  by- Lonsdale,     Lidfurd-Green,    Lifton,    Linttn^ 

iskeard,    Llanelly,    Llangudock,   Loughborough,    Luttel^ 

Melton- Mowbray,    McndlcBhaui,    Middlewich,   St- 

,    Newbury,  Newport  (Monmootbsb.),   Nortb-Waj. 

um,  St.  Osytb,  Petworth,  Preston,  Port  Isaac,  Ross,  Sas> 

biundhnm,  Scarborough,  Stelling,    Stockbridge,    Summei* 

Hurt,  Swaffham,  Three-Lords,  Thetford,  Trew,  Twicken* 

,  Ulversione.  Wcm,  Weobly,  Wethcrby,  Wigan,  Win. 

■low,  Wrexham,  Wragby,  Varum,  Yaxley.  J 

Holy  Thursday,  O.  S.  at  Haverfordwest,  Stockbridge.   I 

Friday  after  Holy  TTiursday,  at  Bishop-Aucklatid.         M 

Saturday  after  ditto,  at  Sherborne.  I 

Monday  after  ditto,  at  Bromhall.  1 

Thursday  after  ditto,  at  Attleborou};h.  I 

Three  weeks  after  ditto,  at  Chorel-in-le- Firth,  HallatoJ 

KiUiampton,  Weobly. 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  se'nalgbt  before  Whit- 
suntide, at  Morpeth. 

Monday  before  Whit  Sunday,  at  Bridlington,  Fletcbing, , 

Hinckley,   Hinflon,  Horsham,  Llanewnojt,    Mareh  (Isle^i 

mBly),  Roach.  SooiWto,  S>-ciM.'^'^'i«-«^.'^W'«e,TrEi«l 

HBii-I3ridge,  Wmbdj, 'V^'v\.\\am..  jj 
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.   Tuesday  before  Whit  Sunday,  at  Belford,  Bodmin,  Mark^ 
Thame. 

Wednesday  before  Whit  Sunday,  at  Bodmin,  Newent, 
Shrewsbury,  Spaldwick,  Wisbech  (Isle  of  Ely). 

Thursday  before   Whit    Sunday,  at  Astwick,  Brought 
^[irkoswald,  Wellington. 

Friday  before  ditto,  at  Kettering,  Orton,  Ruthyn. 

Saturday  before  ditto,  at  Appleby,  Booth,  Malton,  March* 
Newin,  Skipton,  Stagshawbank,  Wisbech  (Isle  of  Ely). 

Whit  Monday,  at  Aberystwith,  Amersham,  Appleby, 
Bakewell,  Battle,  Beccles,  Berkhampstead,  Bicester,  Big- 
gleswade, BiUinghurst,  Binegar,  Black-Burton,  Boxtead, 
Braughing,  Brixworth,  Bromfield,  Bromyard,  Cartmel, 
Chalk,  Chichester,  Clunn,  Coltishall,  Cromer,  Darlington, 
Dolton,  Dunster,  Elham,  Evesham,  Exeter,  Eye,  Framling- 
Lam,  Hadleigh  (Suffolk),  Hadlow,  Harlow,  Haverfordwest, 
Helstone,  Hempnall,  Hinckley,  St.  Ives  (Huntingdonsh.), 
Ixworth,  Kyneton,  Llandaff,  Launceston,Little-Dean,Little« 
Driffield,  Manchester,  March  (Isle  of  Ely),  Middleham, 
Monk's  Eleigh,  Newcastle  (Staffordsh.),  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight),  Norwich,  Ormskirk,  Oundle,  Portbury,  Rosely- 
Hill,  and  every  fortnight  after  till  Sept  29,  at  ditto ;  Roth- 
bury,  Rotherham,  Rushton,  Rye,  Ryegate,  Salisbury,  Sedge- 
field,  Sittingbourne,  Sleaford,  Southwell,  Spilsby,  Stoke, 
near  Clare,  Stoke,  near  Wayland  (Suffolk),  Sturry,  Tarling, 
Torksey,  Walsingham,  Wandsworth,  Warsop,  Wellington 
(Sussex),  Westbury  (Wiltshire),  West-Heathley,  Whit- 
church (Salop),  Whitedown,  Writtle,  York. 

Whit  Tuesday,  at  Alford,  Ashby- de-la*  Zouch,  Bampton 
(Devonsh.),  Bedale,  Belchamp  Walter,  Binegar,  Bough- 
Beach,  Camborne,  Castle-Cary,  Coggeshall,  Cockfield,  Cran- 
ley,  Durham,  EUesmere,  Elmset,  Epping,  Farringdon,  Gis- 
borough,  Goodnestone,  Great  Hollingbury,  near  Woodside 
Green,  Halesworth,  Hastings,  Hard  wick-Court,  Hatfield- 
Peverel,  Hawes,  Hempton,  Henley  (Warwicksh.),  Hitchin, 
ijlingham,  Kirby- Stephen,  Knutsford,  Llandovery,  Llan- 
reath,  Leigh  ton- Buzzard,  Lisson- Green,  Lowes,  Longnor, 
Manningtree,  Mayfield,  Melford,  Melton-Mowbray,  Mid- 
hurst,  Monmouth,  Newark,  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  New- 
market (Suffolk),  Norwich,  Painswick,  Pembury,  Penrith, 
Pillaton,  Purleigh,  Rochdale,  Salisbury,  Springfield,  Stone 
(Staffordsh.)^  Swansea,  Tenby,  TiWYU^oaxiv^  'Y«^cvw^^s«i^ 
Waldersbare,  WaJsall,  WandswonYi,^'ati!^wa,^^^^^iKft.~ 
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haxik,  near  Wooller,  West-Mersey,  WMtedown,  Willeslx)- 
xougb,  WoHng,  Woodstock,  Yardley. 

Wednesday  in  Wbitsun  week,  at  Ambleside,  Barnard- 
Castle,  Basinu^stoke,  Betley,  Binegar,  Ceme,  Chiselhurst, 
£ast-llsley,  Kentisheer,  Kirby-Moorside,  Lampeter,  Llandi- 
ber.  Leek,  Lenton,  near  Nottingham,  Ludlow,  Maidenhead, 
Minehead,  Newport  (Tsle  of  Wight),  Redbum,  Royston, 
Steeple,  Truro,  Wandsworth,  Wellingborough,  Winsham. 

Thursday  in  ditto,  at  Adwalton,  St.  Austle,  Bawtree, 
Bingham,  Binegar,  Birmingham,  Buckingham,  Cuckiield, 
Hempstead  (Herts),  Kingston,  I^angtown,  Newport  (Men- 
mouthsh.),  Odell,  Peckham,  Rhos  Fair,  Snowdon  (Somer* 
setshire),  Upton,  West-Cowes,  Castle- Donnington. 

Friday  in  ditto,  at  Chepstow,  Derby,  Kingston,  Mer- 
sham,  Shepton  Mallett,  Whitham. 

Saturday  in  ditto,  at  Booth,  Howey,  Kingston,  Kirkham 
(York),  Norwich,  Okeham,  Stokesley,  Stowbridge,  Witham. 

Second  Wednesday  after  ditto,  at  Brampton  (Cumberland). 

Tuesday  se'nnight  after  Whitsuntide,  at  Nettlebed. 

Thursday  se'nnight  after  Whitsuntide,  at  Hartfield. 

Monday  fortnight  after  ditto,  at  Darlington;  and  at  Spils- 
by,  if  it  falls  in  May,  otherwise  there  is  no  fair. 

Tues.  fortnight  after  Whit  Sund.,atSouthrepps,  Tiverton. 

Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday,  at  Howey,  Stokesley. 

Trinity  Monday,  at  Bradford  (Wilts),  Broad  Windsor,  Bum- 
ham  (Somersetshire),  South  Cave,  Dorchester  (Dorset), 
Gillingham,  Great  Tey,  Hampton,  Hounslow,  Ingham, 
Kirkham,  Messingham,  Pembroke,  Raleigh,  Rowell,  Rudg- 
wick,  Southampton,  Southwold,  Spilsby,  Sutton  (War- 
wickshire), Usk,  Williton, 

Tuesday  in  Trinity  week,  at  Abergavenny,  Otley,  Rad- 
nor, Sheffield,  Sutton  (Hants),  Weeton. 

Wednesday  in  ditto,  at  Aberfraw,  Ross  (Herefordshire). 

Thursday  in  ditto,  at  Banbury,  Barton  on  Humber, 
Bishop-Auckland,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Bury  (Lancashire), 
Caerwys,  Christ  Church,  Harleigh,  Hartfield,  Hempstead, 
Henley  (Oxon),  Llanerchymedd,  Neath,  Peasemarsh,  Pen- 
zance, Ross,  St.  Neot's. 

Friday  in  ditto,  at  Banbury,  Berwick,  Coventry,  Fes- 
tiniog,  Pentraoth-Mon. 

Monday  after  Trinity  week,  at  Belton  (Leicestershire), 
Dulwich  (Surrey"),  Mefls,  Stamford,  Walsingham. 
Saturday  befoie  ^\s^"ajs^m^^,^\.\\\iTA\n^ 
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ton* 


Tuesday  after  Michaelmas,  at  Trapstow. 

Wednesday  before  Old  Michaelmas^  at  Camelford^  King* 


Old  Michaelmas  day,  Burwell  (Lincoln.),  Leatherhead* 
Thursday  before  Advent,  at  Penzance. 
Saturday  befwre  Advent,  at  St.  Ives  (Cornwall). 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  PLACES. 


Abbey- Holm,  Cumb.  12 

Abbey  Milton,  Dors.  19 

Abbot's  Bromley,  Staff.  64 

Abbotsbury,  Dors.  19 

Aberavon,  Glamorg.  26 

Aberconway,  Cam.  8 

Aberdare,  G/a«ior^.  26 

Aberford,  York.  79 

Aberfraw,  Anglesea  1 

Abergavenny,  Monm.  47 

Abergely,  Denbigh.  18 

AbergwilJy,  Carm.  6 

Aberwingregin,  Cam*  8 

Aberystwyth,  Card.  6 

Abingdon,  Berks.  3 

Aborfield,  Berks.  2 

Abridge,  Essex  22 

Ackhole,  Kent  34 

Aele,  Norfolk  48 

Acris-MiU,  Keni  34 

Acton,  Suffolk  66 

Aetonbridge,  Cheshire  8 

Adversean,  Sussex  70 

Adwalton,  York.  79 

St.  Alban's,  Herts.  32 

Albrighton,  Shrops.  58 
Albury  (Portmore-Heath) 

Herts.  32 

Alcester,  WarwicksJu  74 

Alconburv,  Hunts.  34 

Mdhorough,  Suffolk  66 

Aldborougby  York.  80 

Aldeburgh,  Norfolk  48 


Aldermaston,  Berks. 
Aldringham,  Suffolk 
Alford,  Lincoln. 
Alfreton,  Derbi/. 
Alfriston,  Sussex 
Allen  town,  Northumb* 
Allesley^  Warwick. 
AUington,  Dorset. 
Alnwick,  Nmikumb. 
Alphamstone,  Essex 
Alphinton,  Devon. 
Alresford,  Hants. 
Alston-moor,  Cumb. 
Althonie,  Essex 
Alton,  Hants. 
Altringbam,  Chesh. 
Alvechurch,  WorcesL 
Amesbury,  WUts. 
Ambleside,  Westinor. 
Amersham,  Bucks, 
Almwich,  Anglesea 
Ampthill,  Beds. 
Andover,  Hants. 
Angmering,  Sussex 
St.  Ann  s  Hill,  Wilts. 
Appleby,  Westmor. 
Appledore,  Kent 
Appleshaw,  Hants. 
Appletreewick,  York. 
Ardingley,  Sussex 
Arundel,  do. 
St.  Aax^ii,  ElxnU* 
Aili,  Kent 


2 

66 
42 
14 
70 
5S 
74 
19 

53 
22 
16 
29 
12 
22 

29 
8 

78 

76 

75 

4 

1 

1 
29 
70 

78 
75 
34 

29 
80 

70 

^"^ 

^^ 
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Aillbome,  Derly. 

14 

Barnard- Castlt,  Durk. 

SI 

Ashbriitle,  Sotncrtcl. 

90 

Bamel,  Herts. 

St 

Ashbiirtoii.  Daioii. 

16 

Bamdey,  Yori. 

aa 

A6hl.v.de-l.i-Zouch,  Leic  41 

Barnstaple,  Devon. 

IS 

A*hfonl,  Kent 

34 

Barnwell,  Line^dn. 

43 

A>kill,  So,H^*et. 

60 

Barrow,  .SuJM 

66 

Ariiingion,  Srmcx 

70 

Bartholomew.  Lane. 

39' 

Ashover.  Dcrbu. 

14 

Barton,  Hants. 

sg 

A  ah  ton  -  under- Line,  Lnnc.  Sg 

BarKm  on  the  Humber 

Ash U rat,  Susxi:r 

TO 

Lincoln. 

«■ 

Afhwater,  Devon. 

16 

Barton  Regis.  Glovcnt, 

87- 

Adcrig,  Yor/i. 

80 

Barton- Undci  wood,  Slof-      | 

Astbury,  Chesh. 

8 

fordsh. 

^ 

Astwick,  York. 

80 

Barwick  Hill,  mUs. 

7tf 

74 

Basildon,  Essex 

2« 

Attleborough,  SuifUk 

48 

Basingstoke,  Hants. 

as 

Audloy  End,  Essex 

S3 

Bath,  Somerset. 

60; 

Aveley,  do. 

S3 

Battle,  Sussex 

7» 

St.  Austic,  CarnfvnU 

9 

Battlefield,  Sfirops. 

fft 

Axbiidge,  Somerset. 

60 

Bawtn-,  Yori. 

KO 

Axrainster,  Devon. 

l6 

BenconKlield,  Bucks. 

4 

Aylesburj-,  Buc&s. 

4 

Beuininster,  Dorset. 

19 

Aylesford,  Kent 

34 

Beaminster,  New,  Dorset,  ig- 1 

Arlshara,  Nor/M 

48 

Bearsteatl,  Kent 

3* 

BabWnmon,  Kent 

34 

Beuulieu,  Hants. 

S9. 

Backwdl,  Smnerset. 

60 

UkavsijlSIs,  Aiigksea 

1 

Baddlesmore,  Kent 

34 

Becflea.  Stiffulk 

6» 

Bagljor  VVest,  Someiset. 

60 

Becklev,  Sussex 

7>t 

Bagliorough,  do. 

60 

Bedale,  York. 

80' 

Bakeweil,  Z)«'iy. 

(is 

Beddgelert,  Cam. 

«-l 

15 

Bedford,  Beds. 

a' 

Bala,  Merionrl/mk. 

i5 

Bediiig,  Sussex 

7* 

Bftlcombc,  Sussex 

70 

Bedworth,  Warnick. 

Batdock,  Herts. 

32 

Beggars  Bush,  Middlet. 

46i 

7»l 

fiallingdun.  Essex 

22 

Belbroughton,  JVorceiL 

Bnmptnn,  Devon. 

16 

BeJchainpSl.pBul'B,£MCT23  | 

Bamiiton,  n.t/ordsh. 

55 

Belchnmp  Walter,  do. 

£>4 

Banbury,  rfo. 

55 

Belford,  Nonknmb. 

Banoom,  Cam. 

8 

Belper.  Derby. 

15  ■ 

Banham,  Norfhlk 

48 

Helton,  Leicester. 

41  1 

Ban  well,  Somerset. 

60 

Belton,  Lincoln. 

Bapchild;  Kml 

SA. 

Beiienden,  Kent 

^M 

Barfield,  Essex 

•il 

^tt\'*.e'e\.,%o«ea,  %weK 

Bulking,  do. 

^i     Bces^oTi  d\«sTi,  '&tA«. 

J 

WHERE  FAIRS  ARE  HELD. 


1£9 


Bentham,  York.  80 

Bentley^  Essex  22 

Betley,  Stafford.  6*4 

Bergholt  (t^Ast),  Suffolk  66 

Berkeley,  GUmcesL  27 

Berkhampstead,  Herts.  32 

Berwick^  Northumb.  5S 

Bethersden,  Kent  35 

Bettus,  Merioneth.  45 

Bettws,  Cam.  8 

Beverley,  York.  80 

Bewdley,  Worcester.  78 

Bicester,  Oxford.  55 

Biddenden,  Kent  35 

Biddeford,  Devon.  I6 

Bidford,  Warwick.  74 

Biggleswade,  Beds.  2 

Bildestone,  Suffolk  66 

Billericay,  Essex  22 

Billesdon,  Leicester.  41 

Billingham,  Northumb.  53 

Billinghurst,  Sussex  70 

BiUingston,  Kent  35 

Binegar,  Somerset,  60 

Bines-Green,  Sussex  70 

Binford,  Oxford,  55 

Bingham,  Notts.  54 

Bingley,  York.  80 

Birmingham,  Warwick.  74 

Bishop- Auckland,  X)2irA.  21 

Bishop's  Castle,  Shrops.  58 
Bishop's  Lydeard,  Somers,60 
Bishop's- Nympton,Z)ewwi.  16* 

Bishop's  Stortford,  Essex  23 

Bisley,  Gloucest.  27 

Blackboysy  Sussex  70 

Blackburn,  Lancash.  39 

Black-Burton,  York.  80 

Blackheath,  Kent  35 

Blackmore,  Essex  22 

Blackwater,  Hants.  29 

Blagdon,  Somerset.  60 

Blakenej,  Gloucest.  27 

Bland  ford,  Dorset.  20 

St.  BlsLzej,  Cornnf*  9 


Bletchingly,  Surry 

68 

Blewbury,  Berks. 

2 

Blisland,  Cornw. 

9 

Blockley,  Worcester. 

78 

Blyth,  Notts. 

54 

Blythborough,  Suffolk 

66 

Bodiam,  Sussex 

70 

Bodmin,  Cornw. 

9 

Bolingey,  do. 

9 

Bolney,  Sussex 

70 

Bolsover,  Derby. 

15 

Bolton,  Lancash. 

39 

Bolton,  York. 

80 

Bookham,  Surry 

68 

Booth,  Lancash. 

39 

Bootle,  Cumb, 

12 

Boreham- street,  Smsex 

70 

Boroughbridge,  York, 

80 

Borth,  Cam. 

8 

Boscastle,  Cornw. 

9 

Boston,  Lincoln. 

42 

Bosworth,  Leicester. 

41 

Botesdale,  Suffolk 

66 

Botley,  Hants, 

29 

Bough  Beach,  Kent 

35 

Boughton,  do. 

35 

Boughton  Green,  North' 

amptottsh.                  • 

51 

Bourn,  Lincolnsh. 

43 

Bovey-Tracey,  Devon. 

16 

Bow,  do. 

16 

Boxford,  Suffdk 

66 

Boxtead,  do. 

66 

Boyton,  Cornw. 

9 

Bracknell,  Berks. 

2 

Brackley,  Northamp. 

51 

Bradfield,  York. 

80 

Bradford,  Wilts. 

76 

Bradford  Leigh,  do. 

76 

Bradford,  York. 

80 

Brading,  Hants. 
Bradwell,  Essex 

29 

22 

BraVies,  WarTOick^ 

"V«fe 

BiaiTAtTee,  Essex 

sta^ 

BxamsVm,  Hcrcf • 

^ 
5 

I 
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Brampton^  Cumb. 
Brandon,  Svffolk. 
Bransburton,  York, 
Brastead,  Kent 
Braughing:,  Herts. 
Brawbv,  York. 
Brecknock,  Breckn. 
Brede,  Sussex, 
Brcewood,  Stafford. 
Brent,  Devon, 
Brentford,  Middlesex 
Brentwood,  Essex 
Bricet,  Svffdk 
Little  Brickbill,  Bucks. 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan. 
Bridgenorth,  Shrops. 
Bridgewater,  Somerset. 
Bridlington,  York. 
Bridport,  Dorset. 
Brigg,  Lincoln. 
Brighton,  Sussex, 
Brightling,  do. 
Brighilingsea,  Essex 
Brigstock,  Northampt. 
Bristol,  Somerset. 
Briston,  Norfolk. 
Britford,  n'^iUs. 
Brixworth,  Northampt. 
Broadclift,  Devon. 
Broadhembury,  do. 
Broadwater,  Sussex 
Broadway,  Dorset. 
Broadway,  Somerset. 
Broadwinsor,  Dorset. 
Broadworthy,  Devon. 
Bromfield,  Somerset. 
Bromfield,  Kent 
Broomhall,  Norfolk. 
Bromley,  Kent 
Brompton,  do. 
Bromsgjove,  Worcest. 
Bromyard,  Heref. 
firookland,  Kent 
Broseley,  Shrop. 
Brought  Wtsim. 


12  Brough  HiU,  do.  76 

66  Broughton^  Hants.  29 

80  Broughton.  Lancash.  ^ 
35  Brumhill,  Notfolk  48 
32  Brumpton,  York,  81 

50  Bruton,  Somers.  6l 

4  Buckfastleigh^  Devon.  l6 
70  Buckingham,  Bucks.  4 
64  Buckland,  Devon.  I6 
16  Buckland,  Somerset  61 
46  Buckland  St.  Mary,  do.  61 
23  Budworth,  Ckesh.  8 
(}6  Builth,  Brecknock.  4 

5  Bulmer-Tve,  Essex  2S 
26  Bungay,  Suffolk  66 
58  Buntingfor^  Herts.  SS 

60  Bures,  Suffdk  66 

81  Burford,  Oxford  55 
20  Burgh,  Lincoln.  4S 
43  Burnham,  Bucks.  4 
70  Burnham,  Essex  23 
70  Burnham,  Norfolk.  48 
23  Burnham,  Somerset.  6I 

51  Burnley,  Lancash.  2^ 

61  Burslem,  Stafford.  64 
48  Burton  on  Trent,  Stafford.  64 
76  Buxton,  Derl)^s.  15 
51  Burton  in  Bishopsdale  81 
16  Bur  wash,  Sussex  fO 
16  Burwell,  Lincoln.  43 
70  Bun-,  Lancash.  39 
20  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suff.  Gb 
61  Buxtead,  Sussex  70 
20  Caergwrle,  Flint.  25 
16  Caerleon,  Monmouth.  47 
61  Caerphilly,  Glamorg.  26 
S5  Ceierwjs,'  Flijit.  25 
48  Caistor,  Lincoln.  43 
35  Callington,  Cornwall  10 
35  Calne,  Wilts.  76 
78  Calsthorpe,  Lincoln.  43 
31  Camber  well,  Surry  €8 
35  Camborne,  Cornwall  10 

5^  CfcaiLisftWiQB,^  Comb,  5 

1^    C«Hi€toL^^  Ctsncw^  IC 
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ISl 


Campden^  Gloucester*  27 
Camrass,  Pembrok.  57 

Canewdon,  Essex  23 

Cannock,  Stafford,  6*7 

Canterbury,  Kent  35 

Can vev- Island,  Essex  23 
Capel  Cvnog,  Cardig,  6 

Capel  St.  SUim,  do.  6 

.Cardiff,  Glamorg.  26 

Cardigan,  Cardig,  6 

Carlisle,  Cumb,  12 

Carmarthen,  Carman  7 
Carnarvon,  Carnar,  8 
Cartmel,  Lancask,  39 

Castle-Acre,  Norfolk  48 

Castle- Cary,  Somerset.  6'1 
Castle  Combe,  Wilts.  76 
Castle  Donington,  Leic.  41 
Castle- Hedingham,  Essex  23 
Castleton,  Derby.  15 

Castletown,  Moinnouth  47 
Castor,  Lincolfu  4>3 

Catstreet,  Sussex  71 

Cavendish,  Suffolk  66 

Cawood,-  York.  81 

Cawston,  Norfolk  48 

Caxton,  Cambridge.  5 

Cayo,  Carmarth,  7 

Ceme-Abbas,  Dorset.  20 
Cerig-y-X)ruidion,  Denb.  13 
ChaUey,  Sussex  71 

Chalk,  Kent  35 

Challock,  do.  35 

Chapel,  Essex  23 

Chapel  Row,  near  Reading  2 
Chapel-in-le- Firth,  Der6^  15 
"  ~  61 

20 
35 
56 
35 
35 
35 
16 

64: 


Chard,  Somerset, 
Chardstock,  Dorset. 
Charing,  Kent 
Charlbury,  Oxford. 
Charlton,  KetU 
Chartham,  do. 
Chatham,  do, 
Chawleyj  Devon. 
C^eadle,  Stafford, 


Cheddar,  Somerset 
Chegford,  Devon. 
Chelmsford,  Essex 
Cheltenham,  Gloucest. 
Chelwood,  Sussex 
Chepstow,  Monmouth 
Chertsey,  Surri/ 
Chesham,  Bucks. 
Chester,  Cheshire 
Chesterfield,  Derby. 
Chesterford,  Essex 
Chevening,  Kent 
Chichester,  Sussex 
Chigwell,  Essex 
Chilhara,  Kent 
Chilmark,  Wilis. 
Chippenham,  do. 
Chipping,  Lancash. 
Chipping- Norton,  Oxf. 
Chirk,  Denbigh. 
Chiselborough,  Soma's. 
Chorley,  Lancash. 
Christ-church,  near  Caer- 

leon,  Monmouth. 
Christ-church,  Hants. 
Chudleigh,  Devon, 
Chumley,  do. 
Churchingford,  do. 
Church  Whitfield,  Kent 
Cirencester,  Gloucest. 
Clacks,  Wilts. 
Clacton,  Great,  Es,^ex 
Clacton,  Little,  do, 
Clapham,  York. 
Clare,  Suffolk 
Clayton,  Sussex 
Cleobury- Mortimer, 

Shropshire 
Cley,  Norfolk 
Cliff,  Kent 
Clitneroe,  Lancash. 
Cloyanog,  Denbigh. 
Clviniv,  SlirorpB. 


61 
16 
23 
27 
71 
4T 
68 
4 
8 
15 
23 
35 

71 
23 
S5 
76 
76 
3d 
56 
13 
61 
89 

47 

17 
17 

17 
35 

27 
76 
23 
23 
81 
66 
71 

58 
48 
35 
39 
13 
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Cobbam,  Kent  35 

Cobham,  Surrif  68 

Cockerbam,  Lancask,  S9 

CockbilU  Somerset.  6l 

Cockennouth^  CumberL  12 

Coddenhaix]>  Suffolk  6i^ 

C(^gcsball^  Essex  23 

Colchester^  do.  23 

Coleford,  Ghucest,  27 

Colesbill^  Warwick.  74t 


Collingbourn-Ducis,  Wills.  76' 

Coin  brook,  Bucks.  4 

Cblne,  Lancask.  3^ 

Colt,  Essex  23 

Coltishall,  Norfolk  48 

St.  Cdumb,  Cornw.  10 

Colyford,  Devon.  17 
Comb    St.   Nicbolas,   So^ 

mersctshire  6l 
Congersbiiry,  Somerset,      6l 

Congleton,  Cheshire  8 

Cookhara,  Berks.  3 

Cooling,  Suffolk  66 

Corbv,  Lincoln.  43 

Corfe- Castle,  Dorset.  20 

Comard,  Suffolk  66 

Comb  ill,  Durham  21 

Corsbam,  Wilts,  76 

Corsley-Heath,  do.  76 

Cor Acn,  Merioneth.  45 

CovPiXTRY,  Jlanv.  74 

Cowbriuge,  Glamorg.  26 

Cowden,  Kent  35 

Coxwould,  York.  81 

Cranbourne,  Dorset.  20 

Cranbro{)k,  Kent  35 

Cranlev,  Surn/  68 

Crawley,  Sussex  71 

Crayford,  Kent  35 

Crediton,  Devon.  17 
Crcssingham  Magna, 

Norfolk  48 

Crewkerae,  Somerset.  61 
Crickietb,  Carnarv. 
Cricklade,  WilU. 


Crickbowel,  Brecknock.  4 
Crismond^  near  Aberga^ 

venny,  Monm.  47 

Critcb,  Derby.  15 

Cromer,  Norfolk  48 

Cro8s-in-band.  Sussex  71 

Croucb,  Essex  28 

Crowborougb,  Sussex  71 

Crowcomb,  Somerset.  61 

Crowland,  Lincoln.  48 

Crowle,  do.  48 

Croydon,  Surry  68 

Cubley,  Derby  15 

Cucktield,  Sussex  Jl 

Culliton,  Devon.  17 

CuUumpton,  cfo.  17 

Cbulmstock,  £2b.  17 

Curry  Revel,  Somerset.  l6 

Dal  ton,  Lancash.  3% 

Dalwood,  Devo?i.  17 

Dalwood,  Dorset.  20 

Danbury,  Essex  23 

Dan-HUl,  Sussex  71 

Darley,  Derby.  15 

Darlington,  Durham  22 

Dartford,  Xe??/  35 

Daventry,  Northampt.  51 

Deal,  iiTew/  35 

Debenham,  Suffolk  66' 

Debden,  Essex         .  23 

Deddington,  Oxford.  56 

Dedham,  Essex  23 

Dehuidd,  Card.  6 

Denbigh,  Denbigh,  13 

Denbur}%  Devon.  17 

Derby,  Derby.  ]5 

Dereham,  Norfolk  48 

Devizes,  Wilts.  77 

Dewsbury,  For  A:.  81 

Dicker,  Sussex  71 

Dilton-Marsh,   rTzV/j.  77 

Dinasmoutby,  Merion.  45 

Diss,  Norfolk  48 

^    V^\\.Oa\xv^,  Sussex  71 

1^    \iQ^x^is^^li^'w«v^  17 
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Dolgelly,  Merion,  45 

Dolsdon^  Cornrv.  10 

Dolton,  Devon.  17 

X^oncaster^  York,  81 

Donnington,  Lincoln,  43 

Dorchester^  Dorset,  9.0 

Dorchester^  Oxford.  56 

Dorking,  Surry  68 

Dorston,  Her^ord,  31 

Dover,  Kent  35 

Down  ham,  Norfolk  48 

Downton,  Wills.  77 

Droitwich,  Worcester,,  78 

Dronfield^  Derby,  15 

Drustlwyr,  Carmarth,  7 

Dudley,  Worcester,  78 

Duffield,  Derby.  15 

Duflfryn,  Glamorg.  26 

Dulverton,  Somerset,  6l 

Dulwich,  Surry  6*9 

Dundry,  Sotnerset.  6l 

Dunholme,  Notts,  54 

Dunmow,  Essex  23 

Dunstable,  Beds,  2 

Dunster,  Somerset,  6l 

Dunwich,  Suffolk  66 

Durham,  Durham,  22 

Dursley,  Gloucester,  27 

Earith,  Hunt,  34 

Earl's- Colne,  Essex  23 

Earle's-Sohani,  Suffolk  66 

Easingwould,  York  81 

Eastboum,  Sussex  71 

East-Brent,  Somerset,  6l 

Eastchurch,  Kent  35 

East-Dean,  Sussex  71 

East-Grin  stead,  do.  71 

East-Hagbum,  Berks.  3 

East-Harling,  Norfolk  49 

East-Ilsley,  Berks,  3 

Eastling,  Xen^  35 

East-Looe,  Cornm,  10 

East- Mailing,  Kent  35 

EastmeoTiy  Hants.  29 

Eastrjr,  Kent  33 


Eccleshall,  Stafford. 
Edenbridge,  /i^/ 
Edgeware,  Middlesex 
Edmonton,  Middlesex 
Edwinstone,  Notts. 
Egdean,  Sussex 
Egerton,  Kent 
Egglwysfach,  Denbigh, 
Egham,  Surry 
Eglwyswrw,  Pembroke. 
Egremont,  Cumb. 
Egton,  York. 
Eling,  Hants, 
Elham,  Kent 
Elmham,  Norfolk 
EUesmere,  Shrops, 
Elmham,  Norfolk 
Elmset,  Suffdk 
Elmstead,  Essex 
Elmstead,  Kent 
EUesdon,  Northumb, 
Elstow,  Beds. 
Ely,  Cambridge 
Ely,  Glamorg'., 
Emmergreen,  Dorset, 
Emsworth,  Hants. 
Enfield,  Middlesex 
Epping,  Essex 
Epsom,  Surry 
Epworth,  Lincoln 
St.  Erme,  Cornw. 
Ermington,  Devon. 
Esher,  Surry 
Eton,  Bucks. 
Evershot,  Dorset. 
Eversley,  Hants. 
Evesham,  Worcester. 
Ewell,  Surry 
Ewhurst,  Sussex 
Exboum,  do. 
Exeter,  Devon, 
Exminster,  do. 
Eye,  Sufolk 


13S 

6*4 
36 
46 
46 
54 

71 

35 
13 
69 
57 
12 
81 

29 
36 
48 

59 
48 

67 
23 
36 
53 
2 
5 
26 
20 

29 
46 
23 

69 
43 
10 
17 
69 
5 
20 

29 
78 

69 
71 
71 
17 
17 


c 
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Fairlop,  Essex 
fit.  Faith's,  Noffdk 

Fakcnham,  do. 

Falmouth,  Cornwall 

Fareham,  Hants. 

Famborough,  Kent 

Famham,  Dorset. 

Famham,  Surry 

Faminghara,  Kent 

Farrlngdon,  Berks. 

Fazelcy,  Stafford 

Feckenham,  Worces. 

Fclshain,  Suffolk 

Feltwell,  Norfolk 

Fenden,  Sussex 

Fenny  Stratford,  Bucks. 

Festiniog,  Merioneth. 

Fevershara,  Kent 

Fillingham,  Lincoln. 

Fincham,  Norfolk 

Fincharapstesid,  Berks. 

Finger inghoe,  Essex 

Finninghara,  Suffolk 

Fir  ton,  Hants. 

Five  Lanes,  Cornw. 

Fletching,  Sussex 

Flint,  Fliyit. 

Folkingham,  Lincoln. 

Folkstone,  Kent 

Fordingbridge,  Hants. 

Ford- street,  Essex 

Forest-row,  Sussex 

Fomcett,  Norfolk 

Fotheringay,  Northum^ 
berland 

Foulsham,  Norfolk 

Foulness  Island,  Essex 

Fowey,  Cornw. 

Framlingham,  Suffolk 

Frampton,  Dorset. 

Frampton,  Gloucester. 

Framsden,  Suffolk 

Franfield,  Sussex 
Freshford,  iSomersct 
Frettenham,  Norfolk 


S3  Fring,  do.   .  49 

49  Frittenden,  Kent  36 

49  Frodinghani,  York*  81 

10  Frodsliam,  Cheshire  8 

29  Frome,  Somerset.  6l 

36  Frotherheath^  Suny  69 

20  Gainsborough^  JLittcobu  43 


69     Gargrave,  York. 


81 


35*  Grarner-street,  Sussex  71 

3  Garstang,  Lancash*  39 

64  G&y  wood,.  Nor/blk  49 

78  St.  Germain's,  Cornw,  10 

67  Giles-hill,  near  Winton, 

49         Hants.  «9 

71  GiUingham,  Dorset.  20 

5  GiUingham,  Kent  S6 

4f6  Gisbum,  York.  81 

36  Gissing,  Norfolk  49 

43  Glastonbury,  Somerset.  61 

49  Glemsford,  Suffolk  67 

3  Gloucester,  Gloucest.  27 

23  Godalming,  Surry  6^ 

67  Godmanchester,  Hunt.  34 

29  Goldanger,  Essex  23 

10  Goldfithnay,  Cornw,  10 

71  Goodnestone,  Kent  36 

25  Gorlestone,  Suffolk  61 

43  Gorsynon,  Glamorg.  26 

36  Gosport,  Hants,  29 

29  Goudhurst,  Kent  36 

23  Grampound,  Cornw.  10 

71  Grantham,  Lincd.n.  43 

49  Grassington,  York.  82 

Gravesend,  Kent  S6 

51  Grays,  Essex  23 

49  Great  Baddow,  do.  23 

23  Great  Bedwin,  Wills.  77 

10  Great  Cliart,  Kent  S6 

67  Great  Hollingbury,  near 
20         Woodside  Green,  E^jejf  23 

27  Great  Holland,  do.  23 

67  Great  Oakley,  do.  23 

71  Great  Samford,  do.  24 

^\  Gx^-a.!  Tey,  Essex  24 
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Great  Wakering,  Essex 
Green,  Sussex 
Green-street,  Kent 
Gressford,  Denbigh. 
Gressinghall,  Norfolk 
Grimsby,  Lincoln. 
Gringeley,  Notts. 
Grinton,  York. 
Groombridge,  Kent 
Guestling,  Sussex 
Guisborough,  York. 
Guisbum,  York. 
Guildford,  Surry 
Gwthrin,  Denbigh, 
Hacheston,  Suffolk 
Hackfield,  Hants. 
Hadham,  Much,  Herts. 
Hadham,  Little,  do. 
Hadleigh,  Essex 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk 
Hadlow,  Kent 
Hadstock,  Essex 
Hafield,  Sussex 
Hailsham,  Sussex 
Hales  Owen,  Shrops, 
Hales  worth,  Suffolk 
Halifax,  York. 
Hallaton,  Leicester. 
Halsted,  Essex 
Halton,  Cheshire 
Haltwistle,  Northumb, 
Halworthy,  Cornw. 
Ham,  Surry 
Hambledon,  Hants. 
Hampton,  Gloucester. 
Ham-street,  Kent 
Hanslop,  Bucks. 
Harbottle,  Northumb. 
Hardwick-court,  Siirry 
Harewood,  York. 
Harleston,  Norfolk 
Harling  (East),  do. 
Harleigb,  Merioneth. 
Harlow^  Essex 


24  Harpley,  Norfolk  49 

71  Harriotsham,  Kent  36 

36  Harrold,  Beds.  2 

IS  Harrow  Inn,  Leicest.  41 

49  Hartfield,  Sussex  71 

43  Hartford,  Suffolk  -  67 

54  Hartland,  Devon.  17 

81  Hartlepool,  Durham  22 

36  Hartley-Row,  Hants.  29 

71  Harwich,  Essex  24i 

81  Haslemere,  Surry  69 

82  Haslingden,  Lancash.  39 
69  Hastings,  Sussex  71 
13  Hatfield,  Herts.  33 
67  Hatfield-Broad-Oak,  Ess.  24i 
29  Hatfield  Peverel,  do.  24 
33  Hatherleigh,  Devon.  17 
33  Havant,  Hants.  29 

23  Haverfordwest,  Pemb.  57 
67  Haverhill,  Suffolk  67 
36  Haughley,  do.  67 

24  Ha  warden.,  Flint.  25 
71  Hawes,  York.  81 
71  Hawkhurst,  Kent  36 
59  Hawkshead,  Lancash.  39 
67  Ha  worth,  York.  31 
81  Haxey,  Lincoln.  43 
41  Hay,  Brecknock.  4 
24  Hayfield,  Derbyshire  15 

8  Haywood- Heath,  Stcif.  64 

53  Headon,  York.  82 

10  Hedrn,  Kent.  36 

69  Heckfield,  Hants.  29 

29  Heckington,  Uncdn.  43 

27  Hedcorn,  Kent  36 

36  Helmsley-Black-Moor^ 

5         York.  81 

53  Helstone,  Cornw.  10 

69  Hemel  Hempstead,  HcrAf,^  33 

81  Hempnall,  Norfolk  49 

49  Hempstead,  Herts.  8$ 

49  Jlempton,  Norfolk  49 

46  Heii^el^,  Sussex  'VV 

24  HerXey ,  Oxjwdu  ^ 
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Henley-in-Arden,  Wor- 

wick  74 

Hbreford>  Hereford.  31 

Hermitage,  Dorset.  20 

Hertford,  Herts.  33 

Hexham,  Norlhumb.  53 

Heytesbury,  Wilts,  77 

Higham,  Derby.  15 
Higham- Ferrers,  Norths 

amplonshire  51 
High-Bickington,  Devotu  17 

High-Budleigh,  do.  17 

High-Ongar,  Essex  Q4i 

Highworth,  Wilts.  77 

Hinckley,  Leicester.  41 

Hindon,  Wilts.  77 

Hiiigham,  Norfolk  49 

Hinton,  Suffolk  67 
Hinton  St.  George,  Som.  6i 

Hitcham,  Norfolk  49 

Hitchin,  Herts.  33 

Hockham,  Norfolk  49 

Hock  wold,  do.  49 

•  Hoddesdon,  Herts.  33 

Hodnett,  Skrops,  59 

Holdbeach,  Lincoln.  43 

Holdly,  Sussex  72 

Hollington,  do.  72 

HoUoway,  Somerset.  6I 

Holrasfirth,  York.  82 

Hoi  worthy,  Devon,  17 

Holt,  Denbigh.  17 

Holt,  Norfolk  49 

Holt- wood,  Dorset.  20 

Holy-Cross,  Stafford.  6'4 

Honiton,  Devon.  17 

Hoo,  Sussex  72 

Hook  Norton,  Oxford.  56 

Hope,  Derbi/.  15 

Horley,  Sussex  72 

Hornby,  Lancash.  40 

Homcastle,  Lincoln.  43 

Horndon,  Essex  24 

Homing,  Norfolk  ^^ 

Homsey,  York.  ^*i 


Hoiringer,  Suffolk  67 

Horsebridge,  Sussex  % 
Horsebridge-Common,{b.  H 

Horsemonden,  Kent  36 
Horsham,  Sussex  ■  72 
Horstead  Kayne,  Sussex  72 

Hounslow,  Middlesex  46 

Howden,  ForA:.  82 

Howey,  Radnor.  57 

Hoxne,  Suffolk  67 

Huddersfield,  Forit.  82 

Hull,  do.  82 

Hundon,  Suffolk  67 

Hungerford,  Berks.  S 

Hunmanby,  ForA:.  82 

Huntingdon,  ffun/.  34 

Huntington,  Hereford.  31 

Huntspill,  Somerset.  61 

Hurst  Green,  Sussex  72 

Hurstpierpoint,  rfo.  72 

Hythe,  jfiCew^  36 

Ickleton,  Cambridge.  5 

Ickwell,  Beds.  2 

Ickworth,  Suffolk  67 

Igtham,  Kent  36 

Ilfracorabe,  Devon.  17 

Ilminster,  Somerset.  61 

Ingatestone,  Essex  24 

Ingham,  Norfolk  49 

Ingleham,  -fiTen/  S6 

Ingleton,  ForA:.  82 

InglewhUe,  Lancash.  40 

Ipswich,  Suffolk  67 

Ireby,  Cumber.  12 

Iron-Acton,  Gloucest.  27 

Ilchester,  Somerset.  62 

Iventon,  Sussex  72 

Iver,  Bucks.  5 

St.  Ives,  Cornrv.  10 

St.  Ives,  Huntingdon.  34 

Ivinghoe,  Bucks.  5 

Katherine-hill,  Surry  69 

Keddington,  Suffolk  67 

Yw^eL^attfci^  Leicest.  4£ 
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Kelvedon,  Essex  24i 

Kelllngton,  Cornrv.  10 

Kendal^  WesimoreL  76 

St.  Kenelm's,  Skrops.  59 

Kenilworth,  Warwick.  75 

Kenninghall^  Norfolk  4>9 

Kennington,  Kent  36 

Kersey,  Suffolk  6*7 

Kentisheer,  Devon.  17 

Keswick,  Cumb.  12 

Kettering,  Northamp,  52 

Kettleweil,  York.  82 

Keynsham,  Somerset.  62 

Kidderminster,  Worcest.  78 

Kidwelly,  Carmarth.  7 

Kilgarran,  Pembroke.  57 

Kilham,  York.  82 

Kilhampton,  Comrv.  10 

Kilmington,  Devon.  17 

Kimbolton,  Hunt.  34 

Kineton,  Warwick.  75 

Kingsbridge,  Devon.  17 
King's- Brumpton,    #S'a- 

merset  62 

Kingsclere,  Hants.  29 

King's-cliffi  Northamp.  52 

Kingsdown,  J^iY/*.  77 

Kingsland,  Hereford.  31 

King's-Lynn,  Norfolk  50 

King's- Norton,  Worcest.  79 

Kingston,  Suiry  69 

Kington,  Hereford.  31 

Kippax,  York,  82 

Kiffton-Ash,  Norfolk  49 

Kirby,  Essex  24 

Kirby-Moorside,  For^.  82 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  Westm.  76 

Kirkby- Stephen,  do.  76 

Kirkham,  Lancask.  40 

Kirkham,  York.  82 

Kirkoswald,  Cumber.  13 

Kirton,  Lincoln.  4f4i 

KnaphilJ,  Si(rry  69 

Knaresborough,  York.  82 

Knighton,  Harford.  81 


Knighton,  Radnor. 
Knowle,  Warwick. 
Knutsford,  Cheshire 
Lachinden,  Essex 
Lamberhurst,  Kent 
Lamberhurst,  Sussex 
Lambert-Castle,  Dorset. 
Lamboum,  Berks, 
Lampeter,  Card. 
Lanawnog,  Carmarth. 
Lancastbr,  Lancash. 
Landrake,  Comw. 
Lane  End,  Stafford. 
Langeridge,  Somerset. 
Langhome,  Carmarth. 
Langport,  Somerset. 
Lanon,  Carmarth, 
Lanreath,  Comw. 
Lansdown,  Somerset. 
Lantrissent,  Glamorg. 
Lantwitt,  do. 
Launceston,  Cornw. 
Lavenden,  Bucks, 
Lavenham,  Suffolk 
Lawaden,  Pembroke, 
St.  Lawrence,  Comw. 
St.  Lawrence,  KetU 
Laxfield,  Suffolk 
Laycock,  Wilts, 
Leatherhead,  Surry 
Lechlade,  Gloucest. 
Ledbury,  Hereford. 
Lee,  York. 
Leeds,  do. 
Leek,  Stafford, 
Leicester,  Leicester, 
Leigh,  Dorset. 
Leigh,  Essex 
Leigh,  Kent 
Leigh,  Lancash. 
Leighton-Buzzard,  Beds. 
Leighton,  Hunt. 
Leig\\loxv,  YoTk% 
Lelant,  Comw." 
Leii\i^,t£i>  Keiii 


1ST 

57 

75 

9 

24 

36 

72 

2a 
s 

6 

7 

40 
10 
65 
62 

7 
62 

7 
10 

62 
26 
26 
10 

5 
67 
57 
10 
38 
67 
77 
69 
27 
31 
8£ 
82 
6S 
42 
20 
24i 
36 
40 

2 
34 
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Lenton^  Notts.  54 
Lenyher^  Glamorg.  26 
Leominster,  Hereford.  32 
St.  Leonard's,  Beds.  9, 
St.  Leonard's  Forest,  Snss.J^ 
Lewes,  do.  72 
Leybum,  York.  82 
Lidford- Green,  Somerset.  62 
Lidney,  GUmcest.  27 
Lifton,  Devon.  17 
Lirapsfield,  Surnf  69 
Limpsham,  Somerset.  62 
Lincoln,  Lincoln.  44 
Lindsey,  Suffolk  67 
Linfield,  Sussex  72 
Lingfield,  Surry  69 
Linton,  CamMdge.  5 
Liphook,  Hants.  29 
Liss,  do.  29 
Liskeard,  Cornw,  10 
Litchfield,  Stafford.  65 
Litcham,  Norfolk  49 
Littleborough,  Lancash.  40 
Little  Brick  hill,  Bucks.  5 
Littleburn,  Kent  36 
Little  Dean,  Gkntcest.  27 
Little  Driffield,  York.  83 
Little  Hadham,  Herts.  33 
Little  Mountain,  Carm.  7 
Liverpool,  Lancash.  40 
Llamamon  in  Yale,  Den- 
bighshire. 13 
Llanarth,  Cardigansh,  6 


Llandaff,  Glainors. 


26 


Llandelchvd,  Carn.  8 

Llandelga,  Dejibigh.  \3 

Llanderfel,  Meiioneth.  45 

Llandiber,  Carm.  7 

Llandilo,  do.  7 

Llanfydd,  Denbigh.  14 

Llanidloes,  Montgom.  47 

Llandovery,  Camiarth.  7 

Llandrillo,  MerionclK.  4(j 

Llandyscll,  Card.  ^ 

ILlanedy,  Carwarth.  1 


Llanelion,  Denbigh*  14 

Llanelly,  Carmarth.  7 

Llanfaiver,  Merkmetk.  46 

Llanfechell,  Anglesea.  I 

Llangadock,  Carmartk*  7 

Llangenoch,  do.  7 

Llangemiew,  Denbigh.  14 
Llangindaime,  Carmarlh.  7 

Llangollen,  Denbigh*  14 

Llangum,  do.  14 
Llannercbymedd^  Angles*  1 
Llanrbiad-Dyffin  Alwyd, 

Denbigh.  14 

Llanrhiader,  do.  14 

Llansadvvin,  Carmarth.  7 

Llansannan,  Denbigh*  14 

Llansawel,  Carmarth.  7 

Llanusochllyn,  Merion*  46 
Llanvichangel,  Carmarth*  7 

Llanvylln,  Montgom*  47 

.Llanwenog,  Card.  6 

Llanwenon,  do.  6 

Llanwinio,  Carmarth.  7 

Llanwrst,  Detibigh*  14 

Llanybidda,  Carmarth.  7 

Llanymynech,  Shrops.  59 

Loddon,  Norfolk.  49 

LONDON,  Middlesex  46 

Longbridge,  Sussex  72 

Long  Cromarsh,  Berks*  S 

Longnor,  Stafford.  65 

Long  Preston,  For^.  83 

Longridge,  Lancash.  40 

Longtown,  Cumb.  12 

Longtowne,  Heref.  32 

Looe,  East,  Comtv,  10 

Looe,  West,  do.  10 

Lostwithiel,  do.  10 

Loughborough,  Leicest.  42 

Louth,  Lincoln.  44 
Lower  St.  Columb.  Corn.  1 1 

Lowestoft,  Suffolk.  67 

Ludford,  Lincoln.  44 

\^i^^^\^«isi\^  Wift^.  77 


WHERE  FAIRS  ARE  HELD. 
LutoD,  Bed*. 
Lutterworth,  Leketl. 
Lydd,  Kent. 
Lyrae,  Dorset. 


isg 


Xyniiiige,  Kent 
X.yiiiin{;ton,  Hants. 
LynHj  King's,  Norfolk 

St.  Mabyn,  Comni.  IW 

Macclesfield,  Cltesh.  9 

Machynlleth,  Monlgom.  47 

Madeley,  SArops.  SQ 

Maenclochog,  Pimb.  57 

Magdalen.hill,  Hatits.  30 

Magdalen- hill,  Norf.  50 

Magor,  Mojnnoulh.  47 

Maiden-Bradley,  Wills.  77 

Maidenhead,  Berks.  S 

Maiden- Newton,  Dorset.  20 
36 


Maidstone,  Kent 

Maiden,  Essex  24 

Malham,  York.  83 

Mailing,  A'ew;  37 

Malmsbury,  ffiY/j.  77 

Malpa<!,  Cheshire  9 

Malton,  York.  8S 

Manchester,  Lancash.  40 

Manhineot,  Comm.  1 1 

Mannin";tree,  Ewm'  24 

Mansfield,  Nalt.  58 

Manudeii,  Eskx  34 
March,  Isle  of  Ely,  CtntA.  6 

Warden,  Kent  37 

Maresfield,  Sussex  72 

St.  Margaret's,  A'cwf.  33 

Mark,  Somerset.  62 

Markct-Bosworth,  Leic.  42 

Market- Deeping,  lAnc.  44 

Market- Drayton,  Skrop.  59 

Market- Harboro*,  IMc,  43 

Market-Jew,  Comtv.  1 1 

Market- Raisin,  Lincoln.  44 

Markets  Weston,  Suffolk.  &T 

Markhattt'Church,  Corn.  11 

Marlborough,  JVilts.  77 

Mta^low,  Buckt.  5 


2  Maniliam,  TftW*.  64 
42  MarMifield,  GfowceriCT-.  S8 
36  JMnrtham,  .Yor/oH-  SO 
20     St.  Martin's,  Corim.  11 

56  Martin's-town,  Dorset.  20 
30     Martock,  Somerset.  6t 

49  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent  SS 
10     St.  Mary-HiU,  Glaworg.  Sfi 

9     Masham,  li'ork.  8S 

47  Massingham,  Norfolk  50 
59     Massingham,  Sw/i-Zt  67 

57  ^a\h.Ty,  Pembroke.  57 
30     Matlock,  Derby.  15 

50  Mattingley,  Hauls.  80 
47      Mnttishall,  Norfolk 
77     Mnttishaw,  Snifirffc 

3  Moyfield,  Sussex 
Melhrooke,  CorntF. 
Melford,  «i{#o/A. 
Melksham,  Wills. 
Mells,  Somerset. 
Meltim-Mowhray,  Lei 
Memhury,  Devon. 
Mendleshani,  Suffolk. 
Meopham,  Kent 
Mure,  Wills. 

Mereaham,  KeJit  37 

MerthyiTydvil,  Glamorg.iS 
Mcssjn^T,  Essex  24 

Mesxingham,  Lincoln.         44 
Methold,  Norfolk  50 

Middleham,  York.  8S 

Middkton,  Lanca.<:h.         40 
MiiUlen'iL'h,  Ckes/i. 
iliclhurst,  Sussex 
Midsummei'  Norton, 

merset  62 

Milboume,  Dorset.  18 

Milbourne  Port,  Somert.  62 


67 


77 


68 
87 


72 


Mildenhall,  Suffolk 
Millhnrp.  H'cstmorel. 
Mil  Ion- Abbey,  Dorset, 
MWlOQ-  K\i\)Q\,  Tltvioft. 

■Mi\VOn-\.0V.-l\,  K-CRl. 
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Milverton,  SomerseL  62 

Minehead,  do.  6i 

Minster,  Kent  37 

Mitcham,  Surry  69 

Afitchel-Dean,  GUmcesU  28 

St.  Mitchelj  Comto,  1 1 

Afodbury,  Devon.  18 

Mold,  Flint.  25 

Mongham,  Kent  S7 

Monk's  Eleigh,  Suffolk  68 

Monkton,  Kent  37 

Monmouth,  Monm.  47 

Montacute,  Somerset.  62 
Montgomery,  Montgom.  48 

Moor-Kirk,  York.  33 

Moorlincli,  Somerset.  62 

Morbath,  Devon.  18 

Moreton,  Gloucester.  28 
Moreton-Hampstead, 

Devon  1 8 

Morpeth,  Northumb.  53 
Mortimer,  Berks.  3 

Mortlake,  Surry  69 

Mountsorrel,  Leicester.  42 

Much-Hadham,  Herts.  33 
Mwrrs,  Carviar.  7 

Mydrim,  do,  7 

Namptwich,  Cheshire  9 

Nantglyn,  Denbigh.  14 

Narbeth,  Pembroke.  57 

Navenby,  Lincoln,  44 

Nayland,  Suffolk  68 

Neath,  Glamors^,  26 

Needhaiii,  Sujffolk  68 

St.  Neot's,  Corttw,  11 

St.  Neot's,  Huntingdon,  34 

Nettlebed,  Oxford.  56 

Newark,  Notts,  55 

Newbridge,  Berks.  3 

New-Buckenhara,  Norf,  50 

Newburgh,  Lancash,  40 

Newburgh,  Anglcsea.  1 

Newbury,  Berks.  3 
Newcastle,  Carm.  1 

NjpwCASTLE,  Norlliumb.  5^ 


Newcastle,  Stafford.  65 

Newchurch,  Lancash*  40 

Newenden,  Kent  37 

Newent,  Glouc.  28 

Newhaven,  Derby.  15 

Newhaven,  Sussex  72 

Newick,  do.  72 

Newin,  Cam.  8 
New  I  nn  Road,  Northumb,  52 

Newljrn,  Comtv.  11 

Newmarket,  Flints.  26 

Newmarket,  Suffolk  68 

Newnham,  Glouc.  28 

Newnham,  Xen/  37 

Newport,  Essex  24 

Newport,  Hants,  30 

Newport,  Monmouth.  47 

Newport,  Pembroke.  57 

Newport,  Shrops.  59 
Newport- Pagnell,  Bucks,   5 

Newton,  Hants.  30 

Newton,  Lancash.  40 

Newton- Abbot,  Devon.  18 

Newton- Poppleford,  do.  1 8 

Newton,  Montgom.  48 

St.  Nicholas,  Glamorg.  26 

St.  Ninian,  Northumb.  54 

Norham,  Durham,  22 

Norlease,  ^tZ^*.  77 

Northall,  -fcTer/*.  33 

Northallerton,  York.  83 

NoRTHA]\iPTON,  North.  52 

North-Bradley,  Wilts.  77 

North- Curry,  Somers.  62 

North-Down,  JfiCew^  37 

North-Duffield,  York.  83 

Northfleet,  Xe«^  37 

Northiara,  Sussex  72 

Northill,  Cornw,  11 

Northleach,  Gloucest.  28 

North  Moulton,  Devon.  18 

North  Shields,  Northum,  53 

North- Tawton,  Devon.  18 

'^QtCwo^,  ¥(\ut,  26 
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North- Petherton,  Somert. 
North- Walsham,  Norf. 
North ivich,  Cketkirc 
North  would,  Norfolk. 
Norton,  Devon. 
Norwich,  Norfolk.. 
Nottingham  NoU, 
Nun ea ton,  Warwick. 
Nunny,  Somerset. 
Nutlcy,  Sussex 
Oakhiirapton,  Dnon. 
Oakinghaiii,  Berks. 
Oaklev,  Surri/ 
Odeli;  Bedx. 
Odiham,  Hants. 
Olceham,  Rutland. 
Oldbury,  Slirops. 
Old  Chapel,  Kent 
Oldham,  Laitcash. 
Old  Tye  Common,  Suf. 


OlltT 


,  Nun 


Olney,  Bucks. 
Ongar,  Essex 
Orford,  Kent 

Orford,  Suf. 

Orluton,  Hereford. 

Orin skirt,  Lancash. 
■Orton,  Weslm. 

St.  Osytb.  Etsex 

Ospringe,  Kent 

Ostend,  Essex 

Oswestry,  Shrops. 

Otterfoiii,'  Somerset. 

Otti?tlon,  JJet'Wi. 

Otter V,  do. 

Otley,  York. 

Over,  Cheshire. 

Overton,  Flint. 

Overton,  Hants. 

OvinKham,  Norlhum. 

Oundle,  Norlhampl. 

Owermoignc,  Dorset, 

Oxborougli,  Norfolk 
Oxford,  Ox/i/rd, 
Oxted,  Kent 


,62 

Padibam,  Lancash. 

40 

50 

Padatow,  Comw.    . 

11 

,9 

Paniplnll,  Darsti. 

20 

60 

Pnin'8  Castle,  Radnor. 

57 

18 

Painswick,  Gloucesl. 

28 

50 

Pnrkgate,  Cheshire 

9 

b^ 

Partney   Lincoln. 

44 

75 

Patrington,  York. 

83 

62 

Pattingham,  Stafford. 

65 

72 

Peasemarsh,  Sussex 

72 

18 

Pl- 1)111  u rail,  Essex 

24 

3 

Peckhiiin,  Surn/ 

69 

69 

Pembridge,  Heref. 

32 

2 

Pembroke,  Petnbroke, 

57 

30 

Pembury,  Kent 

37 

58 

Pembury,  Sussex 

78 

59 

Peukridae,  Stafford. 

65 

37 

Penra-achno,  Cam. 

B 

40 

PeninorsH,  do. 

S 

72 

Penniston,  Fori. 

83 

55 

Pen-y- Pont,  florfnor. 

57 

5 

Penrice,  Glamorgan. 

27 

24 

Penrith,  Cumb. 

IS 

37 

Penrosej  Cornni. 

11 

68 

Penn-n,  do. 

11 

32 

Pensford,  Somers. 

62 

40 

Penshnrst,  Kent 

37 

76 

Pentraoth-Mon,  Angles. 

I 

24 

Pentre,  Carm. 

7 

37 

Penny  bout,  Carm. 

■    7 

24 

Pen-Y-street,  Merioneth. 

46 

59 

Penzance,  Cornni. 

11 

62 

Pershore,  Worcest. 

79 

18 

Pert  hnth way,  Anglesea 

I 

18 

pETEHliOROUOH,     Nortk- 

83 

amploiisli. 

5S 

9 

St.  Peter's,  Kettt 

38 

86 

Petenfield,  Hants. 

30 

30 

Pett,  Snssi-x 

72 

58 

Petworth,  do. 

72 

52 

Pevensey,  do. 

73 

20 

Pewsey,  fViUs. 

77 

50 

Vhili^'a  Kotto^,  Sirm.. 

^ 

66 

VwVe^a,york, 

% 

87 

PiaiWIwwtt.HwwJ 
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Rackham,  Sussex  T$ 

Raddifie-Bridge,  Lane,  41 

Radnor^  Radnors.  5S 

Rainham^  Ksnt  S^ 

Raleigh^  Essex  Of 

Ramsbury^  Wills.  77 

Ramsey^  Essex  84 

Ramsey,  Hunt  34 

Ravenglass,  Cumber.  13 

Reading,  Berks,  S 

Redbum,  Herts.  33 

Reddich,  Worcesters.  79 

Redlinch>  Somers.  63 

Redruth^  Comw,  11 

Reephara,  Norfolk  50 

Reeth,  York.  84 

Redford,  Nolts.  55 

Rhayador,  Radnors.  58 

Rhos  Fair,  Card.  6 

Rhydyllafray,  Cam.  3 

Richmond,  York.  84 

Rickmansworth,  Herts.  SS 

Ringwood,  Hants.  30 

Riper,  Sussex  73 

Ripley,  Derby.  15 

Ripley,  Surry  69 

Ripley,  York.  84 

Ripon,  (26.  84 

Risborough,  Bucks.  5 

Roach,  Cambr.  5 

Road,  Somers.  63 

Rochdale,  Lane.  41 

ROCHESTEB,  jfiC^^  37 

Rochford,  Essex  24 

Rockingham^  Nortkum.  52 

Rogate,  Sussex  73 

Romney,  Xen^  37 

Ptosly-Hill,  Cttnift.  13 

Ross,  HerefordsJu  32 

Rothbury,  Northumb.  53 

Rotherham,  YbrAr.  84 

Rotherfield,  Sussex  73 

Rothertsbridge,  rio.  73 

'^^a^'^^  NoTt&aiit^.  52 


Fillaton,  Comw. 

11 

Firanxabuloe,  do. 

11 

Flayden,  Sussex 

73 

Pleasly,  Derby. 

15 

Flint,  Comw. 

11 

Pluckley,  Kent 

37 

Plymouth,  Devon. 

18 

Plympton,  do. 

18 

Pocklington,  York. 

83 

Polesworth,  Warwick. 

75 

Polperro,  Comw. 

11 

Polstcad,  Suffolk 

68 

Pontypool,  Monmouth. 

47 

Pontefract,  York. 

83 

Poole,  Dorset. 

20 

Poole,  Motttgom. 

48 

Porlock,  Somerset. 

62 

Portbury,  do. 

62 

Port-Isaac,  Comw. 

11 

Portsmouth,  Hants. 

SO 

Ports-Down,  do. 

SO 

Potton,  Beds. 

2 

Poulton,  Lancash. 

40 

Pounds-cross,  Comw. 

11 

Pound  Stock,  do. 

11 

Powderbatch.  Slirop. 

&9 

Praze,  Comw. 

11 

Prescot,  Lancash. 

40 

Presteign,  Radnor. 

58 

Preston,  Herts. 

SS 

Preston,  Kent 

SI 

Preston,  Lane. 

40 

Priddy,  Somers. 

62 

Prittlewell,  Essex 

24 

Probus,  Comw. 

11 

Puckeridge,  Herts, 

SS 

Pulborough,  Sussex 
Pulham,  Noffolk 

IS 

50 

Purfleet,  Essex 

24 

Purleigh,  do. 

24 

Purton,  Herts. 

SS 

Purton,  Wilts. 

77 

Pwlhely,  or  Puftidy ,  Cam.  8 

Queenborough,  Kent 

^n 

Queen-Camel^  &*omei*«. 

^^ 

n 
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14S 


Boyston^  Herts.  33 

Buabon,  Denbigh.  14 

Budhain^  Norfolk  50 

Rudland,  Flinl.  26 

Budgely,  Stafford.  65 

Kudgwick,  Sussex  13 

Rufibrd,  Lancask,  41 

Ru^by^  Warwick.  15 

Buiton,  Skrop.  59 

Rumford,  Essex  £4 

Rumsey,  Hauls.  30 

Bushlake-green^  Sussex  73 

Hushton^  Somers,  63 

Ruthin,  Denbigh*  14 

Rye,  Sussex  13 

Ryegate,  Surry  69 

Sofi'ron  WaldenL,  Essex  25 

St,  Alban's,  Herts,  32 
St.  Ann's   Hill,  Devizes, 

WiUs.  11 

St.  Asaph,  Flint.  25 

St.  Austel,  Comrv.  9 

St.  Blacey,  do.  9 

St.  Columb, //o.  10 

St.  Columb  Lower,  do.  10 

St.  Decuman's,  Somers.  63 
St.  Edmund's-Bury,  Sttf- 

folk  66 

St.  Erme,  Cornw.  10 

St  Faith's,  Norfolk  49 

St  Germain's,  Comm.  10 

St.  Ives,  do.  10 

St  Ives,  Hunt.  34 

St  Kenelm's,  Sltrop.  59 

St  Lawrence,  Cornrv.  10 

St  Lawrence,  Kent  31 

St;  Leonard's,  Beds.  2 
St  Leonard's  Forest,  Sus.  12 

St  Mabyn,  Comtv.  1 1 

St  Martin,  do*  11 

St  Mary  Cray,  Kent  31 
St  Mary's  Hill,  Glamorg.  26 
St  Mitchell,   or  St  Mi- 

cbael,  Cornm^  11 

Jfc  I^eot,  do.  11 


St.  Neot's,  Hunt.  54 

St.  Nicholas,  Glamorg.  26 

St.  Ninian,  Norihunw.  54 

St.  Osyth,  Essex  24 
St.  Peter's,  Chalfont,  Bucks*  5 

St.  Peter's,  Kent  31 

St  Stephen's,  Cornw.  11 

St.  Stephen's,  Kent  31 

St  Teath,  Comw.  12 

St  Tiddy,  do.  12 

St.  Wep,  do.  12 

Salcote,  Essex  24 

Salisbury,  WiHs.  77 

Saltash,  Comtv.  11 

Saltdeet,  Lincoln.  44 

Sampford,  Great,  f^^ei;  25 

Sampford,  Peverel,  Dev*  18 

Sandbatch,  Cheshire  9 

Sandgate,  Kent  SI 

Sandhurst,.  </o.  57 

Sandon,  Stafford.  65 

Sandwich,  Kent  57 

Sardfoldym,  Camarv.  S 

Sarr,  Kent  SJ 

Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  S3 

Sawley,  Dei-hy  16 

Saxmundham,  Suffolk  68 

Scarborough,  York.  84 

Scole,  Norfolk  60 

Scotter,  Lincoln  44 

Scottow,  Norfolk  50 

Seaford,  Sussex  75 

Seale,  Kent  5^ 

Seamer,  York  84 

Seaton,  Devon.  IS 

Sedburgh,  York.  84 

Sedgfield,  Durham  22t 

Seeching,  Norfolk  50 

Selbome,  Hants.  50 

Selby,  York.  84 

Selling,  Kent  5S 

Sellinge,  ^lo^  5S 

Settle,  York.  %^ 

Sa»£tedB«cytttorwU         ** 


»■ 
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Shapp,  Westmor,  76 

Sheffield,  York.  85 

Shefibrd,  Beds.  2 

Sheepwash,  Devon.  18 
Shepton-Mallet,  Somers.  63 

Sherborne,  Dorset,  21 

Sherburne,  York.  85 

Sherstone,  Wills.  77 

ShifTnal,  Shrop.  59 

Shipbome,  Kent  38 

Shipston,  Worcester.  79 

Shipton,  do.  79 

Shoreham,  Kent  38 

Shoreham,  Sussex  73 

Shouldhain,  Norfolk  50 

Shrewsbury,  Shrop.  59 

Shroton,  Dorset.  21 

Sidland,  do.  21 

SIdley,  Sussex  73 

Sidmouth,  Devon.  18 

Silmiston,  Sussex  73 

Silsoe,  Beds,  2 

Silver  ton,  Devon.  18 

Sittingboumc,  iiCe;i/  38 

Skipton,  YorA:.  S5 

Slaidburn,  do.  S5 

Slau^ham,  Sussex  73 

Slean)rd,  Lincoln.  44 

Slinford,  Sussex  73 

Slough,  Bucks.  5 

Smarden,  Kent  38 

Smeeth,  do.  38 

Snaith,  York.  85 

Snape,  Suffolk  68 

Snowdon,  Somerset.  63 

Sodbury,  Gloucest.  28 

Soham^  Cambridge.  5 

Solyhull,  Warwick.  75 

Somcrsham,  Hunt.  34 

Somerton,  Somerset.  63 

Somerliton,  Suffolk  68 

Southam,  Warwick.  75 

Southampton,  Hants.  30 

South-Benfteet,  Essex  ^As 

South-Brent,  Sowers.  ^^ 


South-Cave,  York.  8S 

SouthaU,  Middlesex  46 

South-Bourne,  Sussex  73 

South-Harting,  do.  IS 

Southminster,  Essex  84 

South-Moulton,  Devon.  18 

South-Petherton,  Som.  68 

Southrepps,  Norfolk  50 

South-Shields,  Durham  22 

SouTHWARK,  Surry-  69 

Southwater,  Sussex  78 

Southwell,  Notts.  55 

Southwick,  Hants.  30 

South  wick,  Sussex  78 

Southwold,  ^ii/o//t  68 

Spalding,  Lincoln.  44 

Spaldwick,  Hunt.  34 

Spilsby,  Lincoln.  44 

Springfield,  Essex  24 

Sprowston,  Norfolk  50 

Sputty,  Denbigh.  14 

Stafford,  Stafford.  65 

Stagshawbank,  Northumh.  44 

Staines,  Middlesex  46 

Stainton,  Lincoln.  54 

Stalbridge,  Dorset.  21 

Stamford,  Lincoln.  44 

Stamford-bridge,  FbrA*.  85 

Stamfordham,  Northumh.  54 

Stanaway,  Essex  24 

Standish,  Lancash.  41 

Standon,  Herts.  33 

Stanford,  Somerset.  63 

Stanstead,  E-m^j:  24 

Stanton,  Suffolk  68 

Staple,  jfiTe/i/  38 

Stavordale,  Somers.  63 

Stebbing,  Essex  25 

Stelling,  Kent  38 

Steeple  Ashton,  Wilts.  78 

Steeple,  Essex  25 

Stevenage,  Herts.  33 

Steyning,  Stissex  73 

^vi\.v3v^,  HuiU,  34 


i 
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•kbridge.  Hards. 

30 

Jtbury,  Kent 

SB 

tkland^  Dorset. 

21 

rkport,  Cheshire 

9 

tkton,  Durham 

22 

kworth,  Lincoln. 

45 

ord,  Somers. 

63 

jursey,  do. 

63 

le,  Nmfolk. 

50 

ce,  near  Clare,  Suffolk 

68 

le,  near  Nayland^  do. 

68 

^mber,  Somers. 

63 

ce-under-Hamden^ 

omhrset. 

63 

ce,  Suffolk 

68 

weclimsland^  Cornrv. 

11 

cen-Church,  Oxford. 

56 

vcsley,  York. 

85 

le  Gomer,  Somers. 

63 

le,  Kent 

38 

le,  Stafford, 

65 

lehouse^  Gloucest. 

28 

ley-Stratford,  Bucks. 

5 

•rington,  Sussex 

13 

rtford  (Bi&hop'8),Her^  23 

irbridge,  Worcest. 

79 

irport,  do. 

79 

N,  Gloucest. 

28 

w^  Lincoln. 

45 

w  Green,  do. 

45 

ivbridge,  Norfolk 

50 

wey,  Somers. 

63 

ivraarket,  Suffolk 

68 

idbroke,  do. 

68 

idford,  do. 

68 

itford,  Warwick. 

15 

itton,  Cornrv. 

11 

Jtton-Church,  Shrops, 

,  60 

x)d,  Kent 

38 

)ud,  Gloucest. 

28 

dley,  Warwick. 

15 

rbitch  Fair,  Cambr. 

6 

rminster,  Dorsetsh.^ 

21 

^,  Kent 

38 

lebridge,  Somers,^ 

63 

145^ 

Sudbury,  Suffolk  68 

Summer  Court,  Cornw.  1 1 

Sutton,  Hants.  30 

Sutton,  Warwick.  15 

Sutton  Valence,  Kent  38 

Swaffham,  Norfolk  50 

Swallowfield,  Berks.  3 

Swansea,  Glamorg,  27 

Swaton,  Lincoln.  45 

Swindon,  ^t//*.  78 

Swinesbead,  Lincolns*  45 

Swinstead,  ^fo.  45 

Tadcaster,  York.  85 

Talgarth,  Brecknock.  4 

Talsom,  Cardig.  6 

Tal-y-bout,  Carnarv.  8 

Tamworth,  Stafford.  65 

Tangley,  Hants.  30 

Tarling,  Essex  25 

Tarporley,  Cheshire  9 

Tarring,  Sussex  73 

Tattershall,  Lincoln.  45 

Taunton,  Somers.  63 

Tavistock,  Devon.  19 

Tean,  Stafford.  65 

St.  Teath,  Corww.  11 

Tedford,  Lincoln.  45 

Teignmouth,  Devon.  19 

Tenbury,  Worcester.  79 

Tenby,  Pembroke.  51 

Tendering,  Essex  ^ 

Tenterden,  Kent  38 

Tetbury,  Gloucest.  28 

Tewkesbury,  do.  28 

Thakeham,  Sussex  13 

Thame,  Oxford  56 
Thandiston,  or  Francion^ 

Suffolk 
Thatcham,  Berks. 
Thaverton,  Devon, 
Thaxstead,  Essex 
Thetford,  Norfdk 
Thirsk^  York.  ^ 

TYiotnWrj ,  Gloucesl* 


68 
S 

19 
25 
51 


f 
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Thorney,  Isle  cxf  Ely  6 

Thorpe,  Essex  25 

Thorpe,  Egham,  Surry  69 

Thrapstone,  Norlhamp.  52 
Three-Lords,  Camu  7 

Thwaite,  Suffolk  68 

Ticehurst,  Sussex  73 

St.  Tiddey,  Comw.  12 

Tidswell,  Derby.  I6 

Tillingham,  Essex  25 
Tintwistle,  Cheshire  9 

Tiplrec- Place,  Essex  25 

Tichfield,  Hants.  30 

Tiverton,  Devon.  IQ 

Tockington,  Glouces.  2S 
Toddington,  Beds.  2 

Tolesbury,  Essex  25 

Toller-down,  Dors.  21 

Toilerton,  York.  85 
Tollcshunt  Darcy,  Essex  25 

Topcliff;  York.  85 

Toppesfield,  Essex  25 

Torksey,  Lincoln.  45 

Tom  HUl,  WUts.  78 

Torrington,  Devon.  I9 

Totness,  do.  19 

Towcester,  Norihampt.  52 

Towyn,  Merioneth.  46 
Trccastle,  Brecknock.  4 

Trefrhiew,  Carnarv.  8 

Treganotha,  Cornw.  12 
Tregarron,  Cardig.  6 

Tregony,  Com.  12 

Tresilian  Bridge,  do.  12 

Trevenen,  i^o.  12 

Trew,  do»  12 

Trewenn,  do.  12 

Tring,  Herts.  SS 

Trowbridge,  Wills.  78 

Truro,  Cornw.  12 

TruUick,  Monm.  47 
Tulsam^  Cardig.  6 

Tunbridge,  Kent  S8 

Turner' s-bill,  Sussex  1^ 
Tutbury,  iStaJcird^  ^5 


Tuxford,  ^oK#.  55 

Twickenham,  Middm  46 

Twyford,  Berks.  S 

Tynemouth,  Nortkumb,  54 

Ubley,  Somerset,  6S 

Uckfield,  Sussex  IS 

Uficulme,  Devon,  19 

Ulpho,  Cvmb.  15 

Ulverstone,  Lancash,  41 

Underwood,  Devon,  19 

Uphaven,  Fftft*.  77 

Up-holland,  Lancash.  41 

Upottery,  Devon.  19 

Uppingham,  Rutland,  58 

Upstreet,  Xen/  38 

Upton,  Worcester,  79 

Usk,  Monmouth.  47 

Uttoxeter,  Stafford.  K 

Uxbridge,  Middlesex  46 

Wadebridge,  Cornw,  12 

Wadhurst,  Sussex  78 

Wadley,  ^^rit*.  3 

Wainfleet,  Lincoln.  45 
Wainhouse-comer,Clt»"JM».  12 

Wakefield,  For/t.  85 

Waldershare,  i^en/  88 

Walham  Green,  Midd,  46 

WaUingford,  BerA:*.  8 

Walsall,  Stafford.  66 

Walsingham,  Durham  22 

Walsingham,  Norfolk  51 

Waltham-Abbey,  E^^ex  25 

Waltham,  Hants.  30 
W^altham  on  the  Wdd, 

Leicester.  42 
Waltham  St.  Lawrence, 

Berks.  4 

Walton,  Essex  25 

Walton,  Surry  69 

Wandborough,  do.  69 

Wandsworth,  do.  70 

Wantage,  Berks.  S 

Warehom,  Kent  3S 
NN  «t\i!Qita^^  Green,  Sust.  78 
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Wareham,  Dorset.  21 

Warkworth^  Norihund>»  54 

Warminster^  WUU.  78 

Warn,  Shrops.  60 

Wamham,  Sussex  73 

Warrington^  Lancask.  41 

Warsop,  Notts.  55 

Warwick,  Warmick.  75 

Watchet,  Somerset.  63 

Waterleigh,  GloHces.  28 

Watford,  Herts.  33 

Watlington,  Oxford.  56 

Wattlesbury,  Shrops.  60 

Watton,  Norfolk  51 

Weasenham,  do.  51 

Weathersfield,  Essex  S5 

Wedmore,  Somers.  63 

Wednesbury,  Stafford.  66 

Week  St.  Mary,  Comw.  12 
Weelwood-bank,  North- 

umberland                '  54 

Weeton,  Lancash.  41 

Weighton.  York.  86 

Weldon,  Northampt.  52 

Wellinborough,  do.  52 

Wellington,  Shrops.  60 

Wellington,  Somers.  63 

Wellington,  Sussex  74 

Wellow,  Somerset.  63 

Wells,  do.  63 

Wem,  Shrops.  6*0 

Wendover,  Bucks,  5 

Wenlock,  Shrops.  60 

Weobley,  Hereford.  32 

..Westbury,  Shrops.  60 

Westbury,  Wilts,  78 

West  Cowes,  jF/awf*.  31 

Wcsterham,  Kent  38 

Westfield,  Sussex  74 
West  Haddon,  Northam.  52 

Wcstham,  Sussex  74 

West  Heathley,  do.  74 

West  Looe,  Comw.  12 

West  Mersey,  Essex  25 

Weston  Zqjrland,  Sonu  68 


Wetherby,  York. 
Wevilsfield,  Sussex 
Weyhill,  Hants. 
Wheatley,  Oxford 
Wherwell,  Hants, 
Whitchurch,  da. 
Whitchurch,  Shrops. 
Whitchbury,  Wilts. 
Whitedown,  Somers. 
Whitehaven,  Cumber. 
Whitesmith,  Sussex 
Whitfield,  Kent 
Whitgift,  York. 
Whitstable,  Kent 
Whittingham,  Northnmh* 
Whittelsey,  Camh. 
Wibrey,  York, 
Wickham,  Hants. 
Wicks,  Essex 
Wichware,  GhucesL 
Wigan,  Lancash. 
Wigmore,  Heref. 
Wigton,  Cumberland 
Willesbro',  Kent 
Williton,  Somers. 
"Wilmslow,  Chesh. 
Wilmington,  Sussex 
Wilton,  WiUs. 
Wimple,  Devon. 
Wimboume,  Dorset. 
Wincanton,  Somers. 
Winchelsea,  Sussex 
Whinchcomb,  Glouces. 
Winchester,  Hants. 
Windsor,  Berks, 
Wingham,  Kent 
Winsford,  Cheshire 
Winslow,  Bucks. 
Winsham,  Somei's. 
Winster,  Derby. 
Winterbum,  Ghuc. 
Winteringhain,  Line. 
'WioX.eTX.oTL,  do. 


86 
74 
SI 
56 
31 
31 
60 
78 
65 
IS 
74- 
38 
86 
38 
54 
6 
86 
31 
25 
28 
41 
82 
13 
38 
63 

9 

74 

78 
19 

Ik' 

74 
28 
31  , 
4t 
38 

9 

5 

64 
16 
28 
45 
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'  Withiun.  Etics 

\VUb<inil)tt.iJcnM.  1!) 

Wihicj-,  f/r/trtf.  Sii 

Witiyam,  SfUf-*       '  7* 

Wilipfbaiu,  tUui  SH 

Wwnfcoc,  £i*iu!     y      ■  95 

'TWibocn,  Itcdt.      .  « 

WnJung,  .S"rr*  ■    .  70 

■WoUiiifllMm,  fimiam  SU 

WohTthumptoa,  SHi/f.  CG 

Vft^lori  Kogle.  VvieU  SI 

^i^RbbItotti,  Uuch.  5 

^Viwdltfidgc.  S,in}</i-  (is- 

»VijinlI)iJrv-liill, /X*-*.  fit 

Wood's  C<>mirr,  %u«.c  7+ 

/"-'"i-jri.  21 

:\'imli.  .14 

:i.  Smnert,  (it 

■-■■■   .  .  ■  j'Ji:  m 

'    woaciMTitR,  B'orcert.  fj) 


Worlunptoji,  Cm»b-        ^SJ 

^Vprlfty^cnimiHHii  f!iitu*  74  ij 

Wtfrcteaa,  JVoi/ott  ft 

Wottoii-ilawrt,  ITOit.    "  75    J 
WOTl.wi-uiiier-EJ|He,ffta.33   j 

Wiagby,  Lincoln.  45   I 

WiT^am.  Am^'A.  I*  i 

Wiittlc.  A>.t«  25    ' 

Wivdum,  Xbtf  -  3» 

Wyoomb,  Airff. 
WjEBtoii^bniD,  S'offyUi 
A'ltMffig,  Kcflf 

YitnUuy,  Narl/uimji/. 
Yarlinglirti,  Somer*- 
Varm,  1  tfri. 
Ynrmouth,  ilaids. 
Jammth,  NiafM 
Yatti^iflbii.  firrX-«. 
Yasley,  Iliinl. 
'^'ei'vil,  Sumers. 
■^'ttminstor,  Dorttt. 
York,  Iw*. 
YvJuUL  Siaff^i'l. 
YatiaATaynck,  Cnrdig. 


# 
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